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Preface 


Volume  I  of  the  N.C.T.E.  Curriculum  series  attempts  to  do 
three  things:  (1)  to  give  an  overview  of  the  curriculum  in 
Enghsh  Language  Arts  from  the  preschool  through  the  grad¬ 
uate  school,  ( 2 )  to  bring  the  best  thinking  in  the  field  to  bear 
upon  major  issues  faced  by  curriculum  committees  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  (3)  to  describe  as  illustrative  for  local 
committees  a  method  of  approach  to  curriculum-making 
found  useful  in  this  study. 

The  Need  for  Reexamination  of  the  English  Program 

Many  factors  have  contributed  to  the  need  for  reexamina¬ 
tion  of  the  program  in  English  at  all  levels  of  instruction.  One 
is  the  changing  concept  of  learning  brought  about  by  the 
study  of  human  development.  Language  power  is  recognized 
today  as  a  part  of  all  growth.  Words  acquire  meaning  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  broadening  experience.  Social  as  well  as  linguistic 
factors  inhere  in  improved  methods  of  communicating.  Se¬ 
quence  in  learning  depends  upon  continuity  of  growth  in  the 
learner.  Developing  a  program  in  the  language  arts  today 
may  be  likened  less  to  building  a  wall  by  carefully  laying 
brick  upon  brick  than  to  nurturing  growth  in  a  tree  by  enrich¬ 
ing  the  soil,  furnishing  the  proper  environment,  and  judi¬ 
ciously  pruning  as  certain  branches  get  out  of  control.  The 
problem  is  not  so  much  one  of  looking  at  English  and  deter¬ 
mining  the  order  of  topics  to  be  studied  as  it  is  of  looking  at 
the  learner  and  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  part  and  aiding 
his  growth  both  in  and  through  the  elements  of  reading,  lis¬ 
tening,  and  expression  necessary  to  effective  living  today. 
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The  Importance  of  the  Language  Arts  in  Modern  Life 

In  recent  years  the  world  outside  the  school  has  recognized 
more  adequately  than  the  school  itself  the  place  of  communi¬ 
cation  in  the  affairs  of  men.  During  the  war  years,  the  com¬ 
munication  front  had  equal  emphasis  with  the  home  front, 
the  production  front,  the  transportation  front,  and  even  the 
battle  front.  There  were  orders  to  be  given,  information  to 
be  spread  abroad,  ideas  to  be  disseminated,  and  loyalties  to 
be  engendered.  Next,  men  attempted  to  explain  what  they 
were  fighting  for — to  substitute  consent  by  persuasion  for 
consent  by  force.  The  arts  of  persuasion  are  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  and  listening. 

Then  came  UNESCO,  designating  this  as  an  age  in  which 
the  struggle  is  for  the  minds  of  men.  The  mass  media  of  com¬ 
munication  have  become  major  sources  of  power,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  ability  to  use  radio,  television,  motion  pictures, 
newspapers,  and  magazines  wisely  is  a  major  goal  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  United  States  Educational  Mission  to  Japan  returned 
with  a  significant  comment:  “There  is  no  use  talking  about 
democracy  in  Japan  until  the  language  is  simplified  so  that 
the  people  can  use  it.”  Teaching  the  language  arts  in  democ¬ 
racy’s  schools  has  increased  in  importance  and  responsibility 
as  the  real  meaning  of  freedom  of  speech  and  its  attendant 
obligations  for  reader  and  listener  and  for  writer  and  speaker 
have  been  dramatically  demonstrated  in  the  postwar  years. 

Personal  Goals  in  Teaching 

Democracy  can  be  no  more  effective  than  the  individuals 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Personal  integrity,  clarity  of  thought 
and  expression,  depth  and  breadth  of  understanding  based 
upon  sound  knowledge,  and  appreciation  of  moral,  spiritual, 
and  aesthetic  values  which  comes  from  association  with  the 
best  men  have  thought,  felt,  and  put  into  words  throughout 
the  ages  are  ends  toward  which  the  program  in  the  language 
arts  must  strive. 
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The  Nature  and  Work  of  the  Commission 

In  the  light  of  these  growing  convictions  and  in  the  face  of 
ever-present  criticism  of  the  teaching  of  English — now  be¬ 
cause  it  is  too  traditional,  too  hidebound,  and  too  intent  on 
narrow  skills,  and  again,  because  it  attends  too  little  to  the 
three  R’s  and  too  much  to  fads  and  fancies — the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English  appointed  in  1945  a  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  English  Curriculum  to  study  the  place  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  arts  in  life  today,  to  examine  the  needs  and  methods  of 
learning  for  children  and  youth,  and  to  prepare  a  series  of 
volumes  on  the  English  curriculum  based  on  sound  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  and  the  most  adequate  research  concerning 
how  powers  in  the  language  arts  can  best  be  developed. 

The  Commission  appointed  was  unique  in  that  its  thirty- 
one  members  came  from  all  sections  of  the  country  and  from 
all  levels  of  the  school  system.  They  represented  all  areas  of 
the  language  arts  and  all  shades  of  opinion  concerning  how 
they  should  be  taught.  Classroom  teachers  from  the  preschool 
through  the  graduate  school,  experts  in  child  psychology,  ele¬ 
mentary  school  and  high  school  principals,  a  librarian  and  a 
college  president  all  sat  down  together  to  consider  the  kind  of 
program  needed  in  school  and  college  today.  A  general  di¬ 
rector  headed  the  study  with  three  associate  directors,  one 
for  the  elementary  school,  one  for  the  secondary  school,  and 
one  for  the  college  and  the  university.  Problems  of  articula¬ 
tion  were  both  prevented  and  met  head  on  as  discussion  pro¬ 
ceeded  and  manuscripts  were  read  chapter  by  chapter  by 
all  members  of  the  Commission. 

The  basic  platform  of  the  teaching  of  English,  the  study 
of  continuity  of  growth  among  learners,  and  the  resulting 
statement  of  experiences  to  be  presented  appear  in  Part  I 
of  this  volume,  together  with  a  description  in  Chapter  IV  of 
the  procedure  followed  by  the  Commission  in  creating  the 
program. 
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The  Responsibilities  of  Committees 

Vertical  committees  representing  all  levels  of  the  school 
system  were  appointed  by  the  Commission  in  the  four  areas 
of  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening.  Each  member  of 
these  committees  had  associated  with  him  from  four  to  six 
teachers  actually  teaching  in  the  classroom  at  his  level  of  the 
school  system.  These  persons  composed  the  horizontal  com¬ 
mittees  who  sought  examples  of  classroom  practice  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Part  II  of  this  volume  gives  an  overview  of 
the  program  in  the  language  arts  presented  by  these  commit¬ 
tees  for  the  elementary  school,  the  high  school,  and  the  col¬ 
lege  and  university. 

Both  the  Commission  and  the  committees  represent  a  wide 
geographical  distribution,  including  more  than  thirty  states 
of  the  Union — some  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  persons  in 
all.  In  addition,  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  school 
systems  in  the  course  of  the  study  borrowed  and  tried  out 
materials  and  contributed  examples  from  their  own  class¬ 
rooms. 

Consensus  on  Basic  Issues 

For  many  years  local  committees  have  written  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  office  asking  what  “stand”  the  Council  takes  on  major  is¬ 
sues  which  trouble  English  teachers  everywhere :  “What  shall 
we  do  about  grammar?  What  is  the  relationship  of  English 
to  a  core  program?  Shall  we  have  separate  courses  in  English 
and  speech?  How  should  the  literature  program  be  organ¬ 
ized?  What  shall  we  do  about  radio,  television,  newspapers, 
magazines?” 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  has  always 
stimulated  freedom  of  thought  among  its  members.  It  has 
thrived  on  diversity  of  opinion  and  always  will.  In  spite  of  this 
fact,  Part  III  of  this  volume  presents  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
consensus  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  on  these  impor¬ 
tant  issues.  One,  two,  or  three  persons  wrote  each  chapter 
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after  much  discussion  within  the  Commission.  Each  chapter 
was  then  read  by  all  members  and  was  revised  in  terms  of 
criticisms  received.  All  were  based  so  far  as  possible  on  the 
evidence  of  research  as  indicated  by  the  bibliographies  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  Chapters  on  controversial  issues  like 
those  on  grammar  and  the  core  curriculum  were  discussed  in 
open  session  after  all  had  read  the  manuscripts.  The  opinions 
expressed  represent  what  may  be  termed  a  majority  vote 
without  prejudice  to  the  integrity  of  individual  members. 

The  final  section  of  the  volume  deals  with  evaluation  of  the 
program  in  English  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  new  ideas 
must  prove  themselves  by  specific  evidence  of  results  at¬ 
tained  and  that  the  best  of  programs  can  be  ruined  by  a  kind 
of  evaluation  which  is  out  of  key  with  its  basic  platform. 

The  Function  of  the  Five  Volumes 

Volume  I  is  an  over-all,  introductory  volume,  dealing  with 
all  levels  of  instruction.  Volumes  II,  III,  and  IV  will  deal  in 
detail  with  the  elementary  school,  the  high  school  and  the 
college  and  university  programs.  Volume  V  will  consider  the 
training  of  teachers  necessary  to  the  success  of  this  curricu¬ 
lum.  All  are  being  produced  by  voluntary  help  of  members 
of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  without  the 
assistance  of  any  grant  from  foundations. 

Use  of  the  Volumes  by  Local  Committees 

No  organization,  though  national  in  scope,  can  presume 
to  present  a  curriculum  for  the  schools  of  the  nation.  What  is 
suitable  for  children  and  young  people  in  one  school,  com¬ 
munity,  or  section  of  the  country  will  not  meet  the  needs  of 
those  in  another.  What  is  important  for  one  pupil  in  a  single 
classroom  has  already  been  mastered  by  another.  This  vol¬ 
ume  offers  a  plan  for  making  a  curriculum  in  the  language 
arts  which  has  proved  useful  to  those  working  on  this  study.. 
It  presents  the  evidence  of  research  and  the  pooled  judgment 
of  many  of  the  ablest  thinkers  in  the  country  who  have 
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Making  the  Curriculum 


CHAPTERJ 

The  Purpose  of  Teaching 
the  Lano-uaoe  Arts 

O  O 

ADAPTING  OLD  GOALS  TO  NEW  CONDITIONS 

The  goals  of  teaching  the  language  arts  are  as  old  as  the 
ideals  of  Western  civilization.  Yet  each  generation  faces  the 
task  of  interpreting  these  goals  anew  in  the  light  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  its  own  age.  To  think  clearly  and  honestly,  to  read 
thoughtfully,  to  communicate  effectively,  and  to  listen  intelli¬ 
gently  have  always  been  basic  to  the  perpetuation  of  demo¬ 
cratic  ways  of  living.  Men  and  women  who  have  gained  most 
from  literature  through  the  ages  have  been  those  who  could 
see  in  it  the  reflection  of  human  experience  and  could  yield 
to  its  power  to  quicken  the  understanding  and  to  sensitize  the 
feelings. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  challenge 
to  develop  such  skills  with  the  attendant  insights  upon  which 
their  value  depends  is  peculiarly  vital  to  the  future  of  democ¬ 
racy. 

J 

Educating  All  American  Youth 

In  the  first  place,  the  American  people,  in  keeping  with  their 
heritage,  have  willed  that  all  of  their  sons  and  daughters  shall 
be  educated  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity.  In  the  schools  of  a 
democracy,  they  must  be  educated  together — leaders  and 
followers  learning  their  inseparable  roles  in  the  act  of  practic¬ 
ing  them.  At  the  same  time,  each  as  an  individual  has  a  right  to 
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the  cultivation  of  his  peculiar  talents  and  the  pursuit  of  his 
personal  plans. 

Though  the  goal  of  universal  education  has  not  yet  been 
reached  in  America,  upwards  of  twenty-five  million  children 
and  youths  now  crowd  the  doors  of  the  ever-expanding  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  schools  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time, 
the  colleges,  which  a  generation  or  two  ago  counted  their 
students  in  tens  of  thousands,  also  number  them  by  the  mil¬ 
lions.  This  change  in  the  nature  and  size  of  the  student  body 
necessitates  a  careful  examination  of  what  the  curriculum 
has  to  offer. 

Meeting  the  Demands  of  Modern  Life 

Moreover,  life  in  the  mid-twentieth  century  makes  peculiar 
demands  on  the  program  of  the  school.  At  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  an  Englishman,  wishing  to  give  some  idea  of  the  per¬ 
petual  motion  of  American  life,  remarked  that  Americans 
begin  life  on  roller  skates  and  end  it  in  a  rocking  chair.  Since 
then  the  advent  of  the  telephone,  the  automobile,  the  airplane 
have  completely  altered  the  picture.  Men  circle  the  globe  in 
less  time  than  it  took  their  fathers  to  go  from  Washington  to 
New  York.  In  the  shrinking  world  of  the  mid-twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  each  finds  the  world’s  problems  at  his  own  door. 

Modern  life,  with  its  mechanization  of  industry,  its  clearly 
marked  social  strata,  its  inevitable  competition,  its  crowded 
cities,  and  its  conflicting  interests  makes  heavy  demands  upon 
those  who  would  remember  the  worth  of  the  individual,  who 
would  deal  creatively  with  differences.  As  social  progress 
struggles  to  keep  pace  with  science  and  invention,  men  must 
come  to  know  and  understand  each  other — not  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  an  idle  curiosity  as  to  “how  the  other  half  lives,” 
but  for  the  achievement  of  that  social  cohesion  on  which  the 
future  of  democracy  depends.  Language  is  a  social  instru¬ 
ment.  How  much  it  does  to  improve  or  to  disrupt  human  rela¬ 
tions  both  linguists  and  sociologists  are  just  beginning  to 
realize.  The  need  for  a  personal  and  a  national  sense  of  values 
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was  never  greater  than  it  is  today.  A  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  men  and  of  nations,  a  careful  examination  of  the 
values  to  which  both  have  adhered  in  the  past,  a  renewed 
scrutiny  of  these  values  as  guides  for  the  future,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  constructive  avenues  of  intercommunication 
among  men  everywhere  are  primary  requisites  for  intelligent 
living. 

Literature,  which  has  revealed  the  record  of  man’s  thought 
and  spirit  through  the  years,  can  give  perspective  on  the  con¬ 
flicting  ideas  and  ideals  of  today’s  world,  granting  to  youth 
spiritual  insight  and  a  sense  of  proportion.  Reading  and  ex¬ 
pression  at  the  same  time  can  develop  his  power  to  use  all 
available  sources  of  information,  to  think  critically,  and  to 
express  himself  with  clarity  and  precision. 

This  is  an  urgent  world:  Democracy  is  on  the  march.  The 
foes  of  democracy  give  little  time  for  hesitation.  More  than 
ever  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  depending  on  their 
schools  from  the  nursery  school  to  college  and  adult  educa¬ 
tion  to  fit  their  sons  and  daughters  to  meet  adequately  the 
challenge  of  the  times. 

Challenge  of  the  Times  to  the  English  Commission 

The  challenge  is  tremendous  and  it  is  immediate.  Every¬ 
one  realistically  concerned  with  the  future  of  boys  and  girls 
now  learning  to  live  must  face  it.  The  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  has,  therefore,  appointed  a  Commission 
on  the  English  Curriculum  to  discover  ways  in  which  the 
knowledge  now  available  of  the  nature  and  uses  of  language 
and  literature,  of  the  way  children  grow,  and  of  the  problems 
of  American  and  world  society  can  be  used  in  American  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  improvement  of  teaching  the  language  arts, 
to  the  end  that  young  people  may  be  better  prepared  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  critical  problems  of  life  in  the  mid¬ 
twentieth  century. 

The  task  of  the  Commission  on  the  English  Curriculum 
would  have  been  easier  if  it  had  been  merely  to  organize  a  cut- 
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and-dried,  ready-made  curriculum  to  hand  down  to  the 
schools  and  colleges.  The  members  of  the  Commission  be¬ 
lieve  in  leadership,  as  this  volume  may  indicate.  But  they  also 
believe  in  what  may  be  called  grass-roots,  states-rights,  local- 
community,  town-meeting  democracy  in  American  education. 
They  believe  that  every  kindergarten  and  school  and  college 
should  work  out  its  own  curriculum  for  its  own  students.  Even 
if  it  were  desirable,  it  would  be  impossible  to  impose  the  same 
English  curriculum  on  a  public  school  in  the  Ozarks  and  a 
private  school  in  New  York  City,  on  Harvard  and  Sarah  Law¬ 
rence  and  the  University  of  California.  And  if  it  were  possible 
it  would  not  be  desirable. 

The  attempt  of  the  Commission  has  been,  therefore,  not  to 
outline  a  single  curriculum  but  instead  to  present  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which,  it  believes,  should  guide  the  organization  of  any 
curriculum  in  the  language  arts,  and  to  suggest  what  it  thinks 
are  the  best  ways  of  approaching  the  problem  of  making  an 
effective  one.  It  is  trying  to  help  teachers  of  the  United  States 
in  their  work  of  organizing  good  English  programs,  not  to  do 
this  work  for  them.  As  one  way  of  helping,  it  is  collecting  for 
inclusion  in  its  final  report  examples  of  practice  from  all  over 
the  country. 

THE  GOALS  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  AS  A 
BASIS  FOR  THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS 

The  goals  of  a  curriculum  in  American  schools  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  twentieth  century  are  determined  finally  by  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  the  schools  are  established.  It  is  clear  that  the 
American  people  want  the  children  and  youth  of  the  nation 
to  be  educated  to  the  extent  of  their  highest  potentialities; 
that  they  want  them  to  be  self-reliant  individuals  who  are 
at  the  same  time  good  cooperating  members  of  society;  and 
that  they  want  them  to  be  able  to  make  their  own  livings.  In 
other  words,  the  major  purposes  of  American  education  are 
in  general:  (1)  cultivation  of  satisfying  and  wholesome  per- 
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sonal  lives,  (2)  development  of  social  sensitivity  and  effective 
participation  in  the  life  of  the  local  community,  the  nation, 
and  the  world,  and  (3)  preparation  for  vocational  compe¬ 
tence. 

As  the  American  people  face  the  realities  of  life  after  a 
second  World  War,  they  are  more  conscious  than  ever  before 
of  the  need  for  maintaining  a  democracy  staunch  in  its  sup¬ 
port  of  individual  liberty,  and  they  recognize  that  its  future 
depends  upon  the  willingness  of  individuals  to  work  for  the 
common  good  instead  of  for  merely  personal  ends.  They  in¬ 
sist,  in  theory  and  often  in  practice,  upon  the  right  of  each 
individual  and  each  minority  group  to  the  freedoms  enjoyed 
by  the  majority.  Yet  they  understand  that  unless  education 
in  the  Western  tradition  can  develop  in  children  and  young 
people  deep-seated  loyalties  to  their  fellow  men  and  to  the 
principles  which  underlie  their  life  together,  the  necessary 
unity  within  diversity  cannot  prevail. 

This  seeming  dichotomy  in  the  basic  tenets  of  our  national 
faith  places  a  responsibility  upon  the  schools  both  to  develop 
the  individual  abilities  of  young  people  and  to  give  them  a 
clear  understanding  of  those  attitudes,  ideals,  and  patterns  of 
behavior  characteristic  of  the  Western  tradition  at  its  best. 

In  the  schools  of  a  democracy  the  program  in  the  language 
arts  must  at  the  same  time  help  the  individual  student  to  grow 
into  the  fullness  of  his  personal  stature  and  to  play  a  respon¬ 
sible  part  in  the  group  life.  These  purposes  can  never  be 
mutually  exclusive.  Only  as  an  individual  creates  for  himself 
a  sound  hierarchy  of  values  can  he  make  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  society  as  a  whole.  While  it  is  true  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  fashioned  in  significant  measure  by  his  environ¬ 
ment,  it  is  also  true  that  individual  men  and  women  who 
develop  assurance  and  authority  in  their  own  right  exert 
a  powerful  influence  upon  society. 

The  teaching  of  the  language  arts  attempts  to  develop  in 
students  the  ability  to  think  and  to  communicate  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  and  to  understand  the  humanizing  values  of 
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literature.  Its  goals  are,  in  a  word,  the  linguistic  abilities  and 
the  awareness  of  the  values  of  life  which  are  required  by  the 
fully  mature  civilized  human  being. 

The  English  Language  as  an  Instrument  of  Thought  and 
Communication 

One  goal  is  the  ability  to  use  the  English  language  as  an 
effective  instrument  of  thought,  expression,  and  communica¬ 
tion.  Young  people  should  learn  to  gather  facts  and  to  examine 
them  critically,  to  clarify  their  confused  impressions  of  facts 
into  straight  thinking,  and  to  organize  ideas  clearly  for  ade¬ 
quate  communication  to  others.  They  have  need  to  develop 
a  sense  of  security  in  their  own  use  of  the  language  of  the 
civilization  in  which  they  are  being  educated.  They  need  to 
understand  and  to  be  able  to  use  sentences  and  paragraphs 
as  important  media  of  expression.  They  need  to  develop  a 
respect  for  words  and  to  learn  how  to  use  them  effectively  for 
purposes  of  intelligent  communication.  They  need  to  learn 
how  to  increase  their  vocabularies  and  to  make  their  meanings 
precise.  They  need  to  understand  the  normal  processes  of 
linguistic  change,  and  to  recognize  both  what  the  English 
language  is  and  the  necessity  of  adapting  their  own  use  of 
it  to  varied  situations  and  circumstances.  They  need  to  de¬ 
velop  their  own  personal  abilities  to  think,  to  speak,  to  write, 
and  to  listen  intelligently  like  civilized  men  and  women. 

Imaginative  Expression  and  Emotional  Stability 

Further,  they  should  learn  how  to  use  language  not  merely 
as  a  medium  of  communication  but  also  for  the  expression  of 
their  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  Emotional  stability  fre¬ 
quently  comes  to  young  people — as  to  old — through  creative 
self-expression.  Young  people  need  to  learn  how  to  release 
creatively  their  pent-up  emotions  and  to  express  their  inner¬ 
most  feelings  and  perceptions.  From  the  make-believe  of  little 
children,  the  dream-life  of  the  adolescent,  and  the  imaginative 
vision  of  the  adult  come  many  of  the  real  satisfactions  of  life. 
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For  example,  what  does  it  mean  to  the  three-year-old  watch¬ 
ing  the  shooting  sparks  of  a  fire  to  comment  dreamily,  “They 
go  up  redbirds  and  come  down  blackbirds!”?  Personal  and 
imaginative  writing  and  speaking  promote  more  than  flights 
of  fancy.  They  sharpen  observation,  quicken  the  senses,  and 
help  men  and  women  to  participate  in  forming  the  shape  of 
things  to  come. 

Reading  for  Personal  Values  and  Social  Insight 

The  civilized  man  or  woman  must,  of  course,  be  able  to 
read  intelligently.  Reading  and  writing  form  with  arithmetic 
the  traditional  “three  R’s”  of  American  education.  Books  and 
other  printed  materials  are  still  the  chief  storehouse  of  the 
knowledge  and  wisdom  of  our  civilization.  And  the  ability 
to  read  is  still  the  indispensable  key.  Through  reading  and 
the  discussion  of  what  they  read,  students  should  develop 
intellectual  curiosity  and  persisting  personal  interests  which 
will  enrich  life  continuously  for  each  of  them.  At  the  same 
time,  they  should  grow  in  social  understanding  required  by 
a  citizen  of  the  world  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury. 

Through  literature,  whether  in  the  primary  grades  or  the 
graduate  school,  they  may  explore  ranges  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  would  otherwise  be  closed  to  them.  Through 
reading,  they  have  access  not  only  to  the  resources  of  ency¬ 
clopedic  knowledge,  but  also  to  the  spiritual  experiences  of 
their  own  and  other  peoples,  which  offer  to  each  student  cul¬ 
tural  resources  that  can  give  purpose  and  meaning  to  life. 
If  the  literature  is  wisely  chosen  and  intelligently  presented, 
young  people  can  develop  through  the  richness  of  aesthetic 
experiences  increasingly  mature  sensitivity  to  beauty,  a  sym¬ 
pathy  with  noble  aspirations,  and  an  awareness  of  the  heights 
as  well  as  the  depths  of  which  their  human  nature  is  capable. 

These  are  mature  goals.  In  earlier  years  through  their  per¬ 
sonal  reading  young  people  can  find  adventure  and  romance. 
Amazing  adventures  into  exotic  and  strange  surroundings 
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prove  the  capacity  of  youth  to  do  surpassing  things.  The 
reader  becomes  one  with  the  hero,  and  for  the  moment  shares 
his  bravery  or  his  sacrificial  devotion  to  an  ideal.  Further, 
young  people  can  achieve  emotional  stability  and  a  growing 
maturity  through  meeting,  in  the  pages  of  fiction,  problems 
of  their  own  for  which  the  hero  or  heroine  finds  an  adequate 
solution.  Students  at  all  levels — young  and  old — frequently 
seek  novels  about  people  like  themselves  because  of  their 
capacity  to  suggest  solutions  to  personal  problems  and  to 
clarify  ambitions  and  ideals. 

Still  further,  the  literature  of  the  past  and  present  can  give 
students  that  sense  of  the  continuity  of  human  experience 
without  which  life  has  neither  significance  nor  direction.  It 
can,  at  the  same  time,  help  them  to  understand  the  motiva¬ 
tions  and  the  attitudes,  the  strengths  and  the  weaknesses  of 
the  many  racial,  social,  and  national  groups  with  which  they 
must  live  and  work  today.  Understanding  the  past  and  present 
as  a  basis  for  determining  the  future  is  an  ultimate  aim  of  all 
learning;  and  literature  is  the  chief  source  of  this  understand¬ 
ing. 

The  Use  of  Mass  Media  of  Communication 

To  achieve  these  time-honored  goals,  one  must  reckon  in 
the  1950’s  with  the  fact  of  new  mass  media  of  communication. 
Students  must  learn  how  to  respond  with  critical  intelligence 
not  only  to  normal  human  speech  and  to  the  pages  of  books, 
but  also  to  what  they  hear  and  see  through  the  motion  picture, 
the  radio,  and  television.  The  first  requisite  to  the  skilled  use 
of  these  media,  as  well  as  to  other  mass  media  such  as  news¬ 
papers  and  popular  magazines,  is  the  development  of  critical 
thinking  by  individuals:  of  the  power  to  listen  discriminat¬ 
ingly,  to  weigh  and  consider,  to  distinguish  fact  from  opinion 
and  reason  from  emotional  appeal,  to  detect  quickly  false 
inferences  or  unsubstantiated  statements,  and  to  suspend 
judgment  until  all  sides  of  a  question  have  been  investigated. 
In  addition,  the  radio  and  the  motion  picture  have  developed 
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art  forms  peculiarly  their  own  which  merit  attention,  as  may 
television.  Living  in  a  society  where  such  mass  media  inevita¬ 
bly  clamor  for  and  command  his  attention,  the  student  should 
learn  to  appreciate  what  is  good  and  to  reject  what  is  mediocre 
and  bad  in  them  just  as  in  other  uses  of  language. 

The  Language  Arts  in  Vocational  Education 

By  and  large,  the  schools  of  America  are  committed,  not  to 
preparing  a  leisure  class,  but  to  preparing  students  who  will 
enter  vocations  or  professions  soon  after  the  end  of  their  for¬ 
mal  schooling.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Further,  certain  schools 
have  introduced  and  others  may  introduce  courses  directed 
immediately  toward  vocational  ends,  as  the  colleges  have 
long  since  introduced  preprofessional  programs.  (Harvard 
College  was  founded  to  save  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
from  the  curse  of  an  illiterate  ministry. ) 

A  good  general  education  is  the  best  contribution  schools 
can  make  to  vocational  education.  While  some  specifically 
vocational  adaptations  of  the  curriculum  are  at  times  desir¬ 
able,  they  should  represent  a  modification  of  general  educa¬ 
tion  and  not  a  radical  departure  from  it,  and  they  should 
never  be  permitted  to  change  the  goals  of  the  language  arts 
program.  The  need  for  civilized  maturity  is  just  as  great  for 
the  tens  of  millions  of  Americans  who  must  earn  their  own 
livings  as  for  the  few  who  will  not.  Obviously,  young  people 
of  restricted  backgrounds  whose  education  will  terminate  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  grade  have  as  great  a  need  as  others 
to  learn  to  use  language  well,  to  think  clearly,  and  to  gain 
the  humanizing  values  of  literature.  Whatever  modifications 
of  courses  take  place  because  of  vocational  interests,  the  offer¬ 
ings  should  maintain  those  benefits  of  the  program  in  language 
and  in  literature  which  lead  to  an  appreciation  of  the  heritage 
of  Western  civilization,  a  perception  of  its  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  the  dignity  of  man,  a  capacity  for  clear 
thinking  and  effective  expression  of  opinion  and  a  mastery 
of  the  skills  of  language  and  reading  fully  adequate  to  the 
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performance  of  the  duties  of  business,  social,  and  civic  life. 
It  is  especially  important,  for  example,  that  courses  in  “vo¬ 
cational  English”  should  not  subordinate  creative  individual¬ 
ity,  preparation  for  world  citizenship,  and  emotional  maturity 
and  stability  to  the  specific  language  requirements  of  a  specific 
job. 


TWO  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  LANGUAGE 

ARTS  PROGRAM 

The  Commission  believes  that  if  an  English  curriculum  is  to 
have  a  reasonable  chance  of  achieving  these  goals,  it  must  be 
developed  in  the  light  of  two  major  guiding  principles.  These 
two  principles  are,  in  the  considered  judgment  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  of  fundamental  importance. 

Language  Power,  an  Integral  Part  of  All  Growth 

The  first  is  the  principle  that  development  of  language 
power  is  an  integral  part  of  the  total  pattern  of  the  child's 
growth.  No  child  is  bom  mature.  Nor  can  he  be  pushed  into 
maturity  by  prearranged  stages.  The  adolescent  does  not 
acquire  either  suddenly  or  as  a  matter  of  course  the  ability  to 
write  English,  to  draft  a  new  law,  or  to  play  an  intelligent  role 
in  a  labor-management  conference.  He  does  not  develop 
“naturally”  into  a  mature  man  who  reads  of  his  own  account, 
because  he  wants  to  penetrate  their  meanings,  Hamlet,  or  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations ,  or  Harper  s  magazine.  If  he 
achieves  civilized  maturity  in  the  use  of  language  and  litera¬ 
ture,  he  must  grow  into  it,  day  by  day  and  year  by  year.  Fur¬ 
ther,  what  he  must  acquire  is  not  so  much  knowledge  of  a 
series  of  separate  books  or  facts  about  language  as  a  group  of 
slowly  developing  abilities.  He  must  learn  to  use  ten  words 
before  he  can  use  a  thousand;  he  must  learn  to  express  a  child’s 
thoughts  before  he  can  express  an  adolescent’s;  he  must  learn 
to  read  a  boy’s  book  before  he  can  read  a  man’s. 

Further,  his  growth  is  a  continuous  process,  which  can  be 
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aided  and  directed  but  cannot  be  hurried.  He  can  grow  down 
as  well  as  up;  his  growth  can  be  blocked  so  that  he  can  remain 
in  perpetual  childhood  or  perpetual  adolescence,  or  he  can 
be  helped  to  develop  his  own  powers  toward  maturity.  His 
intellectual  growth  is  involved  with  his  emotional,  his  per¬ 
sonal  growth  with  his  social. 

Still  further,  each  child  grows  at  his  own  pace,  some  more 
slowly,  some  more  quickly.  The  capacities  of  each  may  limit 
rather  definitely  the  heights  he  may  be  expected  to  attain.  The 
inescapable  fact  of  individual  differences  must  be  reckoned 
with  if  the  goals  of  the  language  arts  are  to  be  reached. 

A  curriculum  based  on  sound  scientific  inquiry  must  there¬ 
fore  recognize  that  a  set  level  of  achievement  and  mastery  of 
a  single  prescribed  content  for  all  individuals  within  a  given 
grade  are  impossible  of  attainment  and  do  violence  to  the 
facts  of  growth. 

Development  of  Language  Power  in  a  Social  Situation 

The  second  principle  is  the  need  for  developing  language 
power  in  the  social  situation  in  which  it  is  used.  Language 
power  is  not  something  in  the  back  of  one’s  head  which  he 
can  remember  if  he  thinks  long  enough:  it  is  the  ability  to 
think  and  to  act  in  the  right  way  at  the  right  moment,  and  is 
developed  only  through  a  long  series  of  experiences  in  trying 
to  act  in  the  appropriate  way  in  a  similar  situation.  “Confer¬ 
ence,”  said  Bacon,  “maketh  a  ready  man,”  and  if  the  student 
is  to  develop  his  power  to  think  and  talk  as  a  ready  man  in 
conferences,  he  must  express  his  ideas  and  listen  intelligently 
in  conference  after  conference.  Only  by  doing  the  activity 
over  and  over  again — as  the  child  says  baw,  baw ,  baw  until 
at  long  last  he  can  enunciate  ball  whenever  he  chooses  to — 
can  one  acquire  the  individual  skills  and  abilities  which  in 
their  totality  constitute  mature  language  power. 

Makers  of  a  good  curriculum  in  the  language  arts  must  seek 
out  the  kinds  of  situation  in  which  people  actually  speak, 
listen,  write,  and  read  outside  the  classroom  and  try  to  employ 
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in  the  training  of  young  people  the  same  general  motivations 
and  the  same  general  social  atmosphere  if  adequate  tech¬ 
niques  of  responding  to  the  situations  are  to  be  developed.  In 
the  ideal  curriculum,  the  life  problems  of  the  students  pro¬ 
vide  these  situations. 

Some  aspects  of  communication  have  to  do  with  intimate 
personal  associations,  some  with  the  social  intercourse  of 
home,  school,  club,  or  public  forum,  and  others  with  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  public  life  or  business  carried  on  through  personal 
interviews  or  by  mail. 

Often,  perhaps  normally,  when  language  is  used  skillfully, 
it  is  in  a  human  situation  in  which  the  responses  tend  to  be 
spontaneous  rather  than  studied,  and  some  emotion  is  present. 
Personalities  play  their  part.  Misunderstandings  arise;  words 
often  fail  to  convey  the  intent  of  the  speaker.  Critical  thinking 
must  be  done  under  pressure,  interruptions  and  opposition 
must  be  expected,  and  adjustments  readily  made  to  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion.  Even  matters  of  correct  usage  present  a  dif¬ 
ferent  problem  in  the  midst  of  discussion  from  the  one  which 
appears  on  the  textbook  page. 

Skill  in  communication  is  attained  only  through  active  as¬ 
sociation  with  others.  Working  and  planning  together,  ex¬ 
changing  opinions,  thinking  associatively  in  groups,  and  shar¬ 
ing  tasks  according  to  the  peculiar  capabilities  of  the  persons 
concerned  are  the  modes  of  action  characteristic  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society.  Moral  and  spiritual  qualities  significant  for  the 
individual  and  for  society  come  from  these  activities.  But  the 
immediate  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  skill  in  a  particular 
way  of  using  language  is  acquired  only  through  frequent 
participation  in  the  social  activity  in  which  it  is  involved. 

These  two  principles,  among  others,  led  the  Commission  to 
the  view  that  a  good  curriculum  in  the  language  arts  is  one 
which  helps  the  students  to  develop  through  the  normal  stages 
of  their  growth  into  mature  mastery  of  language  and  under¬ 
standing  of  literature,  to  the  end  that  they  may  use  these 
powers  intelligently  for  the  enrichment  of  their  own  lives 
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and  the  improvement  of  the  society  in  which  they  live.  Hence, 
the  technique  of  curriculum-making  here  proposed  differs 
from  the  old  “topical  course”  in  that  it  is  not  a  listing  of  topics 
to  be  mastered,  but  an  attempt  to  define  maturing  powers  to 
be  attained  in  thinking,  speaking,  listening,  writing,  and  read¬ 
ing,  and  to  relate  them  constantly  to  the  problems  of  living  in 
a  democracy  today.  The  techniques  and  the  principles  which 
underlie  it  will  be  explained  in  more  detail  in  the  following 
pages.  Through  using  it,  the  Commission  believes,  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  America  will  not  only  come  closer  to  achieving 
the  traditional  goals  of  the  teaching  of  English  but  will  also 
contribute  more  fully  to  the  major  purposes  of  American  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  twentieth-century  world. 


CHAPTER 


The  Language  Arts  and  the  Growth 
of  Young  People 

CONTINUITY  OF  PROGRAM  THROUGH  STUDY  OF 
THE  GROWTH  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

Since  language  is  a  social  instrument,  use  of  it  is  condi- 
tioned  largely  by  the  stage  of  social  development  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  by  the  richness  of  experience  which  his  sur¬ 
roundings  offer  him.  Both  what  he  is  capable  of  thinking  or 
expressing  and  the  ease  with  which  he  communicates  will 
depend  upon  the  breadth  of  his  experience  and  the  rapport 
he  has  developed  with  others.  At  the  same  time,  his  increased 
skill  in  language  gives  him  added  power  to  deal  intelligently 
with  social  problems,  to  talk  out  matters  of  conflict,  and  to 
substitute  clear  thinking  and  expression  for  physical  attacks 
on  other  children.  The  Commission,  therefore,  has  attempted 
to  set  down  informally  for  itself  and  other  teachers  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  children  and  young  people  at  different 
stages  of  their  development  which  may  be  expected  to  influ¬ 
ence  what  is  taught  at  successive  levels  of  the  school  system. 
The  method  by  which  the  descriptions  were  arrived  at  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  Chapter  4. 

The  Preschool  Child 

The  preschool  child  is  the  center  of  his  own  small  universe. 

He  plays  beside  his  companions  as  often  as  with  them.  He 
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talks  to  himself,  to  his  toys,  or  to  imaginary  companions  as 
well  as  to  his  real  playmates.  He  adjusts  to  organized  groups 
slowly,  seeking  the  approval  of  adults  as  often  as  that  of  other 
children.  Apparently  unconscious  of  sex,  he  plays  as  readily 
with  boys  as  with  girls. 

His  own  immediate  world  is  filled  with  interest  and  with 
wonder.  His  growth  in  language  and  in  thinking  comes  largely 
from  exploring  that  world,  which  is  peopled  almost  entirely 
by  the  members  of  his  family,  by  other  small  children,  by 
animal  pets,  and  by  tradesmen  and  workers  who  visit  his 
home.  Through  stories,  conversation,  and  dramatic  play,  the 
preschool  teacher  guides  the  child’s  growth  in  language  and 
thought  power  in  relation  to  his  needs  and  develops  in  him  a 
sense  of  at-homeness  with  other  children.  A  happy  anticipa-  . 
tion  and  use  of  books,  fun  with  words,  and  a  delight  in  poetry 
can  be  readily  developed  during  this  early  school  experience. 

The  Primary  Years 

Although  still  concerned  chiefly  with  themselves,  many 
children  in  the  primary  grades  develop  rapidly  in  their  sense 
of  belonging  to  the  group.  They  begin  to  play  and  work  to¬ 
gether,  they  learn  the  meaning  of  fair  play,  and  individuals 
among  them  may  gain  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  whatever 
enterprise  is  under  way.  As  they  learn  to  take  turns  in  con¬ 
versation  as  well  as  in  games,  to  think  and  plan  together,  and 
to  carry  out  their  plans,  they  face  new  problems  of  communi¬ 
cation  daily.  Vocabularies  grow,  sentences  take  form,  a  sense 
of  sequence  and  organization  begins  to  develop,  and  experi¬ 
ence  charts,  which  gradually  introduce  reading,  record  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  school  program.  Social  amenities  find  a  normal 
place  in  the  daily  affairs  of  the  classroom,  and  standards  of 
usage  begin  to  develop  both  in  oral  expression  and  in  simple 
letters  required  by  the  day’s  work. 

Animals,  birds,  and  nature  engross  the  attention  of  primary 
children.  At  the  same  time,  people  and  things  which  touch 
their  lives,  like  trains,  airplanes,  picnics,  farms,  policemen,  or 
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steam  shovels,  are  an  unfailing  source  of  interest.  Many  of 
the  books  by  which  beginners  learn  to  read  follow  a  similar 
sequence  of  topics.  The  war  years  proved  that  these  interests 
can  be  greatly  extended  to  include  simple  ideas  about  other 
areas  of  the  world  if  some  personal  association  operates  as  a 
spur  to  the  children’s  interest. 

Physical  activity  for  boys  during  these  years  includes  much 
running  and  jumping,  accompanied  by  an  admiration  for 
physical  courage.  Radio  programs  and  comics  of  the  adven¬ 
ture  type  with  plenty  of  physical  action  and  a  preponderance 
of  slapstick  comedy  become  popular,  all  suggesting  needs 
which  better  books  and  broadcasts  should  satisfy. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  the  primary  school,  many  chil¬ 
dren  show  a  strong  attachment  for  members  of  their  own  sex, 
boys  in  particular  admiring  masculine  daring  and  rough 
physical  play.  Girls  like  milder  stories  of  home  and  family 
life.  At  the  same  time,  the  interests  of  both  boys  and  girls 
broaden  to  include  fuller  concepts  of  the  far-away  and  long- 
ago,  affording  opportunity  for  extending  reading  in  these  two 
directions. 

In  the  later  primary  years,  both  the  children’s  command  of 
language  and  the  range  of  their  interests  expand  faster  than 
their  ability  to  read,  write,  and  spell.  Much  oral  work,  planned 
dramatization,  and  story-telling  and  reading  aloud  by  the 
teacher  commonly  accompany  activities  in  writing  and  read¬ 
ing.  In  all  their  work,  the  children  are  capable  of  longer  pe¬ 
riods  of  concentration,  more  logical  reasoning,  and  a  greater 
sense  of  sequence  in  ideas  and  events  than  in  the  previous 
years.  Such  traits  can  be  readily  developed  through  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  problems  growing  out  of  their  life  together. 

The  Intermediate-Grade  Child 

Normally,  children  in  the  intermediate  grades  have  a  grow¬ 
ing  zest  for  life.  They  are  curious,  alert,  and  awakening  to  a 
fresh  interest  in  their  own  potentialities  and  in  the  world 
about  and  beyond  them.  Many  of  them  have  sufficient  skill  to 
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read  for  information  and  enjoyment.  They  have  much  to 
learn  about  the  world  near  and  far.  Their  interests  extend  be¬ 
yond  home  and  locality  to  distant  parts  and  olden  times. 
Spurred  on  by  the  expanded  curriculum,  they  delve  into  sci¬ 
ence,  geography,  history,  and  the  arts.  They  discover  Homer 
Price ,  The  Good  Master ,  The  Blue  Fairy  Book  and  Dr.  Do- 
little.  They  have  a  flair  for  action,  adventure,  and  mystery. 
They  also  have  a  faith  in  their  capacity  for  doing  things  both 
together  and  individually  which  needs  testing  in  actuality. 
Children  in  these  years  have  become  aware  of  the  group. 
They  recognize  the  ideas  and  beliefs  of  others,  and  they  want 
the  approbation  of  their  associates.  They  are  the  “upper 
grade”  children  now,  and  find  in  the  challenge  of  school 
leadership  a  motive  for  developing  language  and  reading 
skills,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  effective  group  proce¬ 
dures. 

Girls  read  widely  in  fairly  tales,  and  in  animal,  adventure, 
and  mystery  stories,  while  boys  seek  adventure,  sports,  ani¬ 
mal  tales,  and  cowboy  yarns.  Both  find  satisfaction  in  reading 
about  other  children  who,  like  themselves,  succeed,  fail,  and 
“do  things  together.” 

In  a  program  based  upon  meeting,  extending,  and  intensi¬ 
fying  these  interests,  boys  and  girls  become  aware  of  the  value 
of  clear  and  comprehensive  expression.  Under  the  careful 
guidance  of  the  teacher,  they  develop  skills  necessary  to 
group  planning  and  discussion  and  learn  to  use  and  perfect 
their  reading  for  a  wide  range  of  purposes.  Use  of  study  skills 
and  library  resources  develops  during  this  period  in  response 
to  real  needs  in  the  program  of  the  intermediate  grades.  Vi¬ 
carious  experience  through  reading  and  extension  of  informa¬ 
tion  by  means  of  additional  textbooks  and  library  services 
adds  greatly  to  the  reading  skill  of  intermediate-grade  chil¬ 
dren  and  to  their  understanding  of  its  value.  The  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  best  and  poorest  readers  in  the  class  increases  with 
the  years  and  with  continued  disparity  of  background;  hence, 
grouping  within  the  class  for  purposes  of  individual  instruc- 
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tion  as  well  as  for  more  socialized  activities  is  as  necessary  as 
during  the  primary  grades. 

Many  children  take  up  hobbies  at  this  time,  which  furnish 
background  not  only  for  the  development  of  special  talents, 
but  for  writing,  reading,  speaking,  and  listening  as  well.  It  is 
during  these  years  also  that  children  become  aware  of  the 
split  between  their  own  personal  communication,  when  “any¬ 
thing  goes,”  and  the  more  formal  and  socially  standardized 
communication  of  the  school  and  of  people  in  public  affairs. 
This  consciousness  readily  opens  the  way  for  study  of  the 
adaptation  of  language  to  the  situation  in  which  it  is  used. 

The  Junior  High  School  Pupil 

It  is  easy  to  make  undue  claims  concerning  the  significance 
and  speed  of  growth  during  adolescence;  yet  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school  years  present  a  peculiar  problem  for  young 
people  and  their  teachers.  Physical  development  is  more 
rapid  than  in  the  earlier  years.  Lack  of  muscular  coordina¬ 
tion  brings  awkwardness,  self-consciousness,  and  lessened  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  certain  skills  like  handwriting. 

A  more  pronounced  sex  development  creates  important 
problems  of  adjustment  between  boys  and  girls.  Change  of 
voice  among  boys  frequently  causes  injury  to  prestige  and 
embarrassment  in  speaking.  The  fact  that  girls  develop  more 
rapidly  than  boys,  and  that  both  boys  and  girls  develop  at 
widely  varied  speeds  within  their  respective  groups,  causes 
perplexities  and  irritations  of  considerable  moment  to  adoles¬ 
cents. 

Most  young  people  in  junior  high  school  years  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  they  can  assert  their  independence  of  their 
parents.  They  seek  both  the  security  of  parental  backing  and 
the  freedom  of  standing  on  their  own  feet  and  frequently  hurt 
their  self-esteem  by  going  too  far  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 
They  desire  approval  from  their  peers  more  than  from  adults. 
Many  of  them  have  a  strong  feeling  of  gregariousness  and 
enter  readily  into  club  and  team  work.  Those  who  do  not 
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engage  in  such  activities  suffer  from  a  feeling  of  being  “dif¬ 
ferent.”  Most  adolescents  are  increasing  in  social  sensitivity 
although  at  times  in  the  interest  of  their  personal  welfare. 

Emotionally  keyed  to  high  endeavor,  boys  of  this  age  seek 
animal  stories  with  a  dash  of  adventure  in  them,  tales  of  cour¬ 
age  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  and,  above  all,  stories  of  youth 
of  their  own  age  whose  exploits  in  sports  or  other  areas  of 
heroic  achievement  win  the  admiration  and  confidence  of 
both  their  comrades  and  adults.  When  the  real  world  with¬ 
holds  such  satisfactions,  boys  seek  them  in  dramatic  and  im¬ 
aginative  tales  of  mystery  and  adventure,  to  which  girls  add 
stories  of  romance.  The  task  of  guiding  reading  in  these  years 
is  to  recognize  the  normal  interests  of  early  adolescence,  to 
help  boys  and  girls  to  find  these  interests  revealed  in  better 
books  than  they  are  capable  of  locating  for  themselves,  and 
to  broaden  and  extend  such  interests  in  the  direction  of  greater 
reality. 

Boys  and  girls  of  this  age  usually  tend  to  move  in  small 
groups  rather  than  in  pairs.  They  explore  social  and  personal 
relations.  They  develop  many  interests  through  hobbies  which 
shift  frequently  to  satisfy  the  need  for  experimentation.  Search 
for  a  vocation  in  keeping  with  individual  aptitudes  is  intensi¬ 
fied  at  this  time  and  recognition  of  the  need  for  specialized  ad¬ 
vanced  training. 

A  sense  of  idealism  characterizes  many  junior  high  school 
pupils  who  show  a  reformer’s  interest  in  social  problems  and 
struggle  to  find  an  adequate  philosophy  of  life.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  as  young  people  read  more  and  more  in  newspapers 
and  magazines,  they  need  to  make  and  apply  generalizations, 
to  back  up  their  statements  with  evidence,  and  to  recognize 
the  techniques  of  propaganda.  In  these  years,  also,  individual 
boys  and  girls  become  more  keenly  aware  of  their  own  po¬ 
tentialities,  their  greatly  unequal  abilities,  and  their  widely 
varied  opportunities  for  “making  good”  in  life. 

Obviously,  it  is  impossible  to  build  a  curriculum  in  reading, 
writing,  speaking,  and  listening  for  junior  high  school  years 
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without  taking  all  these  characteristics  into  account.  Caring 
for  individual  differences  becomes  more  challenging  with 
every  year  of  the  secondary  school. 

The  Senior  High  School  Youth 

Some  young  people  achieve  a  relatively  full  measure  of 
adult  status  in  intellectual  interests,  social  poise,  and  physical 
development  during  senior  high  school  years.  Others  continue 
to  show  signs  of  insecurity  by  boisterous  self-assertion,  rowdy¬ 
ism,  “a  don’t  care”  attitude,  or  other  forms  of  role-playing  by 
which  they  test  out  different  modes  of  behavior.  As  they  de¬ 
velop  inner  sanctions  of  conduct  to  replace  adult  control,  the 
attitude  of  their  peers  becomes  all-important.  Group  decisions 
are  curiously  binding.  On  the  other  hand,  the  admiration  of 
older  high  school  students  for  the  successful  leader  who  wins 
the  liking  of  his  group  by  stalwart  support  of  fair  play  and  a 
sense  of  social  mission  gives  the  school  and  the  teacher  of 
language  and  literature  a  point  of  departure  for  developing 
greater  social  maturity  among  them. 

It  is  during  the  senior  high  school  years  that  many  young 
people  either  reject  or  learn  to  play  their  sex  roles.  Pairing  off 
becomes  common  among  certain  groups  of  students.  Emotions 
often  run  high.  Boys  increase  their  zeal  for  athletics,  aviation, 
and  strenuous  adventure.  Their  admiration  for  physical  cour¬ 
age  and  their  sense  of  the  value  of  team  play  may  often  be 
broadened  to  include  cooperative  service  to  school  and  com¬ 
munity.  Many  girls  center  their  interest  in  friends,  “dates,” 
home,  and  school.  These  consume  much  of  their  time  and 
conversation  and  become  the  subject  of  a  large  proportion 
of  their  voluntary  reading.  On  the  other  hand,  they  too  ideal¬ 
ize  the  girl  of  expansive  personality,  democratic  ideals,  and 
effective  powers  of  leadership.  Cliques,  however,  frequently 
form  at  this  time  which  may  govern  the  thinking,  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  social  behavior  of  those  involved  in  them  un¬ 
less  stronger  loyalties  of  class  and  school  can  be  developed  to 
compete  successfully  for  support.  In  many  adolescents  op- 
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portunity  to  attack  problems  together  brings  out  unexpect¬ 
edly  mature  judgment  and  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

The  senior  high  school  years  are  characterized  also  by  a 
growing  comprehension  of  social,  economic,  and  political 
problems,  accompanied  often  by  idealistic  concepts  of  in¬ 
dividual  worth,  of  equality,  and  of  devotion  to  a  chosen  cause. 
Students,  for  the  most  part,  want  to  deal  with  reality,  with 
concrete  situations,  and  not  with  abstractions.  Guidance  in 
achieving  a  set  of  values  from  such  experience  is  one  of  the 
aims  of  teaching  literature  and  expression  in  high  school. 

At  the  same  time,  the  senior  high  school  years  are  for  many 
students  years  of  intense  individuality.  Young  people  are  find¬ 
ing  their  own  special  interests,  and  many  are  willing,  under 
guidance,  to  pursue  them  on  a  surprisingly  mature  level.  They 
are  also  questioning  values  and  building  standards  of  success 
which  have  significance  for  their  own  future  and  for  the 
future  of  society.  They  are  maturing  in  aesthetic  interests  and 
need  assistance  in  the  development  of  personal  tastes.  They 
are  exploring  or  intensifying  vocational  interests,  combining 
concern  for  what  they  are  “to  be”  with  concern  for  what  they 
are  “to  do.” 

During  the  high  school  years,  there  should  be  a  special  ef¬ 
fort  among  teachers  of  the  language  arts  to  relate  instruction 
to  these  important  problems  of  growing  up.  Young  people 
need  to  deal  honestly  with  their  own  thoughts  and  with  those 
of  others.  They  need  to  learn  a  respect  for  substantial  values 
as  expressed  in  the  lives  and  writings  of  men  and  women  of  to¬ 
day  and  yesterday,  of  America  and  of  the  world.  They  must 
sense  the  responsibility  of  citizens  of  a  democracy  for  the 
unrestricted  exchange  of  ideas  and  the  need  for  clear  think¬ 
ing  and  examination  of  evidence  which  such  freedom  implies. 
They  must  develop  personal  standards  of  selection  of  the  of¬ 
ferings  in  books,  magazines,  films,  radio,  and  television  and 
a  consciousness  of  the  many  satisfactions  which  wise  use  of 
these  media  may  bring  to  them  throughout  their  lives.  They 
must  learn  a  respect  for  language  effectively  used,  adapted  to 
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the  audience  to  which  it  is  addressed,  and  changing  and 
growing  with  the  times. 

Again,  the  range  of  maturity  and  interests,  like  that  in 
ability  and  in  achievement,  grows  greater  with  the  years.  As 
the  secondary  school  presses  on  to  serve  all  of  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  nation,  this  range  will  continue  to  increase.  The 
problem  is  to  meet  these  common  and  these  diverse  needs  at 
the  various  stages  of  development  of  the  youth  to  be  served. 

The  Student  in  the  First  Two  Years  of  College 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  recognize  that  students 
in  the  first  two  years  of  college  differ  only  slightly  from  those 
in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school.  In  fact,  in  many  institu¬ 
tions  the  two  groups  are  taught  together  in  a  three  or  four 
year  junior  college.  With  the  expanding  program  in  higher 
education,  many  of  these  students  are  merely  extending  their 
schooling  by  two  additional  years.  They  face  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  of  adjustment  as  high  school  students  but  on  a  some¬ 
what  higher  level  of  maturity.  Like  the  younger  adolescents, 
they  are  continuing  to  work  out  their  relations  with  others 
and  are  concerned  with  gaining  recognition  from  members 
of  their  own  age  groups.  Frequently,  they  are  undergoing 
conflicts  and  tensions  in  their  associations  with  friends  of  the 
opposite  sex,  conflicts  made  more  acute  by  their  continued 
financial  dependence  upon  their  parents.  They  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  playing  adult  roles  in  marriage  and  in  self-support 
and  face  anxieties  in  regard  to  both. 

Some  students  enter  college  with  clearly  defined  objectives 
which  motivate  even  the  years  of  general  education.  For 
some,  these  involve  scholarly  pursuits  leading  ultimately  to 
graduate  study;  for  others,  they  are  vocational  objectives 
which  can  be  achieved  in  a  year  or  two.  Still  others  go  to  col¬ 
lege  because  it  is  the  thing  to  do  or  because  college  affords  a 
good  time  and  a  certain  prestige  until  an  attractive  job  or  an 
offer  of  marriage  induces  them  to  settle  down.  Some  students, 
on  the  other  hand,  seek  a  rich  cultural  education  to  broaden 
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their  outlook,  cultivate  their  taste,  or  deepen  their  under¬ 
standing  of  life  and  of  the  world  in  which  they  live.  The  vari¬ 
ety  of  tasks  which  a  freshman  class  presents  to  departments 
in  the  language  arts  is  in  these  days  no  less  than  that  faced  by 
the  high  schools  of  the  nation. 

College  freshmen  are  at  a  stage  when  they  are  breaking 
with  home  ties,  experimenting  with  new  types  of  thought 
and  behavior,  and  feeling  the  challenge  to  both  their  individ¬ 
ual  powers  and  their  social  skill.  They  need  help  in  orienting 
themselves  to  their  new  environment  and  in  curbing  their 
new  freedom  with  self  discipline  and  reasoned  choice. 

In  many  instances,  they  are  concerned  with  their  con¬ 
temporary  world,  they  are  questioning  previously  accepted 
social  mores  and  religious  beliefs,  and  they  are  prone  to  think 
of  the  traditional  as  the  outmoded.  No  department  has  more 
to  offer  these  young  people  than  one  which  is  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  reading  and  literature,  with  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion,  and  with  wise  use  of  all  media  of  communication.  Fresh¬ 
men  and  sophomores  need  to  face  frankly  their  own  ideas,  to 
express  them  with  precision,  and  to  examine  them  in  the  light 
of  conflicting  ideas  expressed  by  others.  They  need  to  refine 
their  abilities  in  logical  and  scientific  thinking,  to  learn  to 
withhold  judgment  until  they  have  thoroughly  investigated 
the  problem,  and  to  evaluate  alternative  proposals  and  ideas 
with  increasing  care. 

They  need  to  broaden  their  outlook  on  the  world  today  and 
through  much  reading  to  understand  the  relationship  of  that 
world  to  all  that  has  gone  before,  discovering  that  problems 
of  personal  or  local  significance  take  on  universality  as  one 
sees  them  in  a  wider  and  wider  context  of  time  and  place.  Stu¬ 
dents  in  the  first  two  years  of  college  are  approaching  the  bal¬ 
lot  box  for  the  first  time.  They  need  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  sources  of  opinion  and  information  in  maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers,  recorded  speeches,  and  radio  programs, 
which  they  may  learn  to  evaluate  critically  and  to  accept  with 
caution.  At  the  same  time,  they  need  to  express  clearly  and 
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logically,  with  due  acknowledgment  of  sources,  the  ideas 
which  they  have  arrived  at  as  a  result  of  their  reading  and  dis¬ 
cussion. 

In  addition,  the  program  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  should  help  these  young  people  to  develop  abiding  sat¬ 
isfactions  in  reading.  Many  of  them  will  leave  school  perma¬ 
nently  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  year  of  their  college 
course.  Opportunities  for  mass  enjoyment  of  radio,  motion 
picture,  and  press  will  be  persistently  offered  to  them  on  every 
hand.  The  extent  to  which  their  lives  will  be  enriched  in¬ 
dividually  by  reading  will  depend  upon  the  satisfactions  they 
have  been  led  to  find  in  books  and  magazines.  The  use  they 
make  of  reading  in  relationship  to  the  many  aspects  of  life 
which  books  can  touch  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  such 
associations  they  have  learned  to  make  in  college. 

Some  students  enter  college  reading  on  the  immature  level 
of  high  school  sophomores.  The  problem  of  the  first  two  years 
is  to  broaden  and  deepen  their  interests  and  to  convince  them 
of  what  books  have  to  offer  them.  Learning  to  select  wisely 
from  the  whole  range  of  books  and  magazines  is  a  major  prob¬ 
lem  of  readers  today.  Preparation  for  such  choices  involves 
standards  of  judgment  suited  to  different  materials  and  pur¬ 
poses,  practice  in  choosing  under  varied  conditions,  and  abid¬ 
ing  satisfaction  with  the  results. 

Finally,  some  students  enter  college  ready  for  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  specialization  or  for  the  pursuit  of  clearly  defined  pur¬ 
poses.  By  means  of  elective  courses  and  personal  guidance  in 
reading,  they  should  have  opportunity  to  reach  their  highest 
potentialities.  Special  training  in  library  research  and  in  writ¬ 
ing  term  papers  is  needed  by  students  who  will  continue  their 
academic  program  with  majors  in  the  language  arts  or  in 
scientific  and  social  disciplines. 

The  Senior-College  Student 

Many  students  in  the  senior  college  have  decided  upon 
their  life’s  work  and  are  highly  motivated  in  preparing  for  it. 
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Some  seek  literary  goals  as  writers,  critics,  or  scholars;  some 
have  chosen  teaching,  stagecraft,  radio,  or  journalism  and 
have  advanced  far  enough  to  see  the  immediate  value  of  their 
study.  In  a  year  or  two  they  will  give  up  “practice”  for  the 
actuality.  Such  students  are  questioning  their  preconceptions, 
formulating  their  own  professional  ideals,  and  seeing  the  im¬ 
plications  of  them  for  life  beyond  the  campus.  The  practice 
saves  them,  in  many  instances,  from  a  tendency  toward  intel¬ 
lectual  exhibitionism  which  sometimes  accompanies  ad¬ 
vanced  study. 

Major  students  in  literary  studies  begin  to  sense  the  varied 
approaches  to  literature  which  characterize  the  scholarly 
world.  They  assume  a  greater  independence  in  the  critical 
interpretation  of  highly  complex  and  difficult  materials.  They 
combine  an  interest  in  literary  history  with  a  consciousness  of 
literature  as  a  social  and  psychological  record  of  human  ex¬ 
perience.  Students  who  major  in  writing  or  speech  develop 
a  new  feeling  for  principles  of  construction  and  forms  of  dis¬ 
course.  They  frequently  have  a  chance  to  try  out  their  skill 
in  writing  for  print,  in  broadcasting,  in  acting,  or  in  caring  for 
those  who  are  defective  in  speech.  At  the  same  time,  they 
penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  broad  bases  of  their  art,  sens¬ 
ing  its  relationship  to  aesthetics,  sociology,  anthropology,  or 
the  fine  arts. 

Increasing  numbers  of  students  are  seeking  more  scholarly 
background  in  linguistics.  They  recognize  the  need  of  putting 
a  research  basis  under  much  that  is  half  understood  or  er¬ 
roneous  in  current  notions  of  the  patterns  of  English  speech. 
At  the  same  time,  they  sense  the  importance  of  effective  com¬ 
munication  in  human  relations  today. 

Departments  in  the  language  arts  serve  a  large  group  of 
students  whose  main  interest  is  in  a  broad  liberal  education. 
Many  of  them  recognize  the  need  of  society  for  wise  leaders 
who  have  read  with  insight  the  record  of  human  experience.1 
These  students  seek  a  sense  of  values  based  upon  that  record 

1  The  President’s  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  Higher  Education  for 
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— values  which  are  applicable  to  the  current  scene.  They 
need  to  understand  the  broad  cultural  foundations  of  society 
in  order  to  play  a  socially  responsible  part  in  the  world  they 
hope  to  serve.  How  to  combine  depth  and  breadth  in  their 
training  is  one  of  the  chief  problems  of  higher  education.  The 
same  kind  of  training  also  forms  a  necessary  background  for 
future  research  specialists  who  should  sense  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  their  specialties  to  the  betterment  of  human  living 
today. 

Other  students  needing  special  assistance  in  the  senior  col¬ 
lege  are  those  who  have  met  with  indifferent  success  in  the 
first  two  years  of  their  academic  work.  They  realize  they  have 
chosen  their  major  fields  unwisely  and  need  much  counselling 
as  they  attempt  to  change  their  areas  of  specialization  or  give 
up  permanently  the  idea  of  securing  a  degree. 

Problems  other  than  academic  ones  face  all  students  in 
common.  The  number  of  engagements  announced  throughout 
the  last  two  years  of  college  suggests  that  older  students  con¬ 
tinue  their  efforts  to  establish  satisfying  social  relationships 
and  to  adjust  to  persons  of  the  opposite  sex.  These  students 
are  also  leaders  in  the  many  social  and  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  which  spring  up  in  college.  They  direct  such  political, 
intercultural,  religious,  and  service  organizations  as  give  evi¬ 
dence  everywhere  of  a  broadening  and  deepening  concern  for 
human  welfare  and  for  world  vision.  Training  for  such  leader¬ 
ship  is  an  important  part  of  their  college  program  and  involves 
in  no  small  degree  effective  use  of  literature  and  the  com¬ 
municative  arts. 

The  Student  in  the  Graduate  School 

There  is  little  evidence  in  print  of  the  problems  peculiar 
to  graduate  students.  In  age,  they  vary  widely  from  twenty- 
one  years  to  forty  and  above.  Some  of  them  are  just  out  of 
college  and  wish  to  complete  a  master’s  or  a  doctor’s  degree 


American  Democracy,  Vol.  I,  Establishing  the  Goals  (Washington,  D.C., 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  1947). 
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before  leaving  the  campus.  Some  of  them  are  married  men 
and  women  with  heavy  responsibilities.  Most  of  them  are 
self-supporting,  have  very  little  money,  live  under  crowded 
conditions,  and  often  have  made  grave  sacrifices,  along  with 
the  rest  of  their  families,  to  return  for  advanced  study.  The 
majority  of  them  are  established  in  some  kind  of  position  and 
wish  to  become  experts  in  their  chosen  fields.  A  few,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  are  still  drifting,  hoping,  especially  in  teaching,  that 
another  degree  will  counterbalance  the  general  ineffective¬ 
ness  of  their  performance.  A  few  lack  the  courage  to  face  the 
competitive  struggle  of  the  world  outside  and  wish  to  post¬ 
pone  as  long  as  possible  their  entrance  into  it. 

One  must  assume,  however,  that  graduate  work  in  the 
language  arts  exists  primarily  for  the  scholar,  the  writer,  the 
critic,  the  teacher,  and  the  specialist  in  dramatics,  speech, 
or  radio,  who  knows  what  he  wants  and  has  sacrificed  some¬ 
thing  to  pursue  his  course  independently  and  with  personal 
initiative.  At  this  level,  students  may  be  expected  to  use  their 
minds  critically  in  research  and  interpretation  and  to  per¬ 
form  at  a  professional  level  in  the  work  of  their  chosen  fields. 
They  should  both  deepen  and  broaden  their  intellectual  ap¬ 
proach  to  their  subjects,  learn  the  techniques  of  research,  and 
gain  independence  in  their  pursuit  of  problems.  If  they  have 
already  had  experience  in  teaching,  journalism,  or  speech, 
the  functional  relation  of  the  courses  they  pursue  in  the  grad¬ 
uate  school  to  the  jobs  they  will  be  asked  to  do  when  they 
leave  needs  to  be  very  clear  to  them. 

There  is  increasing  conviction  throughout  the  country  that 
training  students  for  research  is  not  the  chief  task  of  the  grad¬ 
uate  school.2  Candidates  for  the  master’s  degree  have  goals 
almost  as  varied  as  those  of  senior-college  students.  Three- 
fourths  of  those  who  earn  doctor’s  degrees  will  teach  under¬ 
graduates  in  college.  The  quest  for  new  knowledge  through 
scholarly  research  is  therefore  only  a  part  of  their  task.  The 
ability  to  synthesize  and  interpret  what  is  already  known 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  86-88. 
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and  skill  in  communicating  it  to  others  are  fundamental  to 
their  success. 

Those  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  teaching  students  to 
write  need  special  attention  at  the  graduate  level.  The  mere 
piling  up  of  credits  in  the  periods  of  literary  history,  required 
of  most  of  them,  is  a  constant  source  of  frustration.  Those  stu¬ 
dents  who  intend  to  use  the  teaching  of  Freshman  English  as 
a  stepping  stone  to  offering  upper  division  courses  in  literature 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
task. 

Such  an  overview  of  the  growth  of  young  people  offers  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  of  the  sequential  character  of  their  develop¬ 
ment.  It  indicates  that  the  direction  of  growth  is  the  same 
from  early  childhood  to  maturity,  but  that  the  specific  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  particular  manifestations  of  them  differ  from 
one  point  in  the  child’s  development  to  the  next;  hence,  much 
is  to  be  gained  from  vertically  organized  committees  for 
building  a  closely  and  naturally  articulated  program.3 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  NATURE  OF  GROWTH 

Understanding  the  general  processes  of  growth  among 
young  people  is,  however,  only  half  the  problem.  The  teacher 
must  know  exactly  where  each  pupil  is  in  his  development 
in  order  to  guide  him  toward  greater  maturity.  The  grouping 
of  characteristics  under  various  levels  of  the  school  svstem 
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should  therefore  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  fact  that 
growth  is  an  individual  and  continuous  process.  Each  person 
in  each  stage  of  his  development  progresses  at  any  given 
moment  from  the  point  he  has  actually  reached.  He  may  be 
at  one  “level”  in  certain  aspects  of  growth  and  at  higher  or 
lower  “levels”  in  others.  A  pupil  in  the  junior  high  school,  for 
example,  may  be  the  intellectual  equal  of  a  high  school  senior 
and  perform  socially  on  the  level  of  an  intermediate-grade 
child.  It  is  impossible  to  plan  intelligently  for  any  individual 

3  See  footnote.  Chapter  4,  p.  60. 
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pupil  without  having  a  clear  understanding  of  his  present 
status  and  of  the  many  factors  which  have  conditioned  his 
previous  progress. 

THE  SEQUENTIAL  PATTERN  OF  GROWTH 
Sequence  Based  on  Readiness 

Normal  growth  follows  a  definite  sequential  pattern.  A 
pupil’s  ability  to  play  the  piano  or  his  sensitivity  to  the  poetry 
of  Shakespeare  develop  through  sequences  of  appropriate 
experiences  that  occur  with  satisfying  effects  at  successive 
stages  in  his  general  development.  Whether  it  be  in  learning 
to  walk,  in  learning  to  relate  events  in  sequence,  or  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  read  a  play,  the  child  needs  to  have  reached  an  appro¬ 
priate  level  of  general  development  and  to  have  acquired  a 
certain  degree  of  special  control  or  knowledge  before  he  can 
develop  a  truly  effective  set  of  skills  and  understandings. 

From  a  simple,  ineffectual,  infantile  beginning,  the  normal 
child  grows  constantly  more  complex,  more  effective,  and 
more  mature  in  each  of  his  patterns  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
behavior.  The  young  child,  concerned  primarily  for  his  own 
immediate  comfort  and  pleasure,  develops  gradually  a  greater 
consideration  for  the  welfare  of  family  and  friends.  Later  he 
learns  to  sacrifice  immediate  pleasures  for  future  satisfactions 
which  appear  to  be  greater  or  more  lasting  in  character.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  if  he  is  capable  of  so  high  a  degree  of  maturity,  he 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  future  good  of  his  own  friends  and 
relatives  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  community,  nation,  and  world.  In  other  words,  the  nar¬ 
row  self-interest  of  the  child  gradually  develops,  if  he  matures, 
normally,  into  an  adult  sense  of  social  responsibility  for  the 
good. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  Chapter  1,  growth  in 
the  ability  to  use  language  is  as  natural  and  continuous  as. 
growth  in  any  other  phase  of  development.  It  occurs  in  a  rec¬ 
ognizable  sequential  pattern  and  cannot  be  hurried  or  forced. 
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Association  of  certain  sounds  with  certain  persons  or  objects 
precedes  the  effort  to  create  those  sounds.  Both  are  dependent 
on  adequate  physical  and  mental  development.  The  young 
child  learns  to  understand  and  to  say  individual  words  before 
he  attempts  sentences.  His  growth  from  simple  to  complex 
sentences  depends  upon  his  ability  to  sense  the  relationships 
in  meaning,  of  which  varied  sentence  patterns  are  but  the 
vehicle. 

Interrelationships  in  Growth 

The  interrelationships  of  growth  in  language  and  growth 
in  other  aspects  of  development  are  so  numerous  and  so  com¬ 
plex  that  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  here  more  than  a  few 
illustrations.  Before  an  infant  can  understand  what  his  mother 
wants  him  to  do  when  she  says,  “Say  mama,”  for  example,  he 
must  have  developed,  through  his  own  previous  experiences 
and  through  his  increasing  general  maturity,  the  desire  to 
please  his  mother  and  some  understanding  of  words,  a  re¬ 
sponsiveness  to  social  situations,  and  certain  emotional  habits. 

Similarly,  a  high  school  or  college  youth  will  grow  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  reading  Wordsworth’s  “The  World  Is  Too  Much  With 
Us”  only  if  he  has  previously  gained  a  capacity  to  read  and 
understand  poetry  and  to  respond  to  the  poet’s  message  with 
a  certain  maturity  of  thought  and  expression.  He  must  have 
had  some  experience  of  life,  also,  which  makes  it  possible  for 
him  to  contrast  the  material  values  which  Wordsworth  decries 
with  the  more  philosophical  values  which  he  extols.  Until  the 
student  has  reached  such  a  stage  of  maturity,  it  is  wiser  for 
him  not  to  attempt  the  reading  of  the  poem. 

Limitations  in  Mental  and  Social  Maturity 

It  must  be  remembered  that  some  students  will  never  reach 
a  stage  of  mental  and  social  maturity  adequate  for  fully  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciating  Wordsworth’s  sonnet.  For  them 
much  simpler  material  should  be  supplied.  Some  will  never 
read  beyond  the  seventh-grade  level  regardless  of  age,  train- 
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ing,  or  experience.  The  curve  of  growth  in  all  areas  tends 
eventually  to  taper  off,  certain  individuals  reaching  greater 
heights  than  others,  and  each  attaining  ultimately  very  differ¬ 
ent  levels  of  maturity  in  different  aspects  of  language.  Even 
the  abler  college  and  graduate  students  specialize  in  various 
areas  of  English,  some  reaching  higher  levels  in  one  than  in 
another.  Those  who  go  into  scientific  writing  develop  skills 
in  technical  description  and  exposition,  for  example,  quite 
different  from  those  of  the  future  novelist,  dramatist,  journal¬ 
ist,  or  poet.  Ultimate  levels  of  maturity  must  be  expected  to 
vary  from  person  to  person  and  from  one  aspect  of  language 
to  another.  The  important  problem  with  each  individual  is  to 
determine  whether  lack  of  motive  or  experience  causes  the 
tapering  off  or  whether  actual  limits  of  capacity  have  been 
reached.  In  the  latter  instance,  breadth  of  offering  at  the  level 
attained  should  be  substituted  for  continued  push  toward 
greater  heights.  In  case  the  individual  has  not  reached  the 
limits  of  his  capacity,  the  question  of  whether  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  need  for  greater  attainment  in  the  area  concerned 
will  help  to  determine  whether  he  should  devote  himself  to 
further  improvement  in  it  or  should  concentrate  on  other  ex¬ 
periences  which  are  likely  to  prove  more  valuable  for  him  in 
the  future. 

Growth  in  Language  through  Continuing  Social  Experience 

Chapter  1  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  language  as 
a  social  instrument.  Because  it  is  the  chief  means  by  which 
different  personalities  make  contact  with  one  another,  learn 
to  understand  each  other,  and  plan  to  cooperate  to  their  mu¬ 
tual  advantage,  growth  in  language  depends  in  large  measure 
upon  the  number  of  such  experiences  the  classroom  offers  to 
young  people.  Consequently,  every  effort  must  be  made 
throughout  the  school  to  furnish  the  kind  of  setting  in  which 
social  purposes  motivate  instruction,  and  relationships  be¬ 
tween  individuals  concerned  with  common  problems  condi¬ 
tion  the  nature  of  the  language  to  be  used.  Only  then  can  sue- 
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cess  in  communicating  be  judged  as  it  is  in  life — in  terms  of 
the  actual  achievement  of  the  purposes  for  which  language  is 
employed. 

Emphasis  upon  this  principle  of  the  social  nature  of  lan¬ 
guage  is  especially  important  in  habit  formation.  If  a  language 
skill  or  habit  is  to  be  used  later  in  connection  with  activities 
that  involve  definite  purposes  and  real  people,  it  should  be 
developed  in  connection  with  similar  activities  involving  simi¬ 
lar  purposes  and  people.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  an  item  of 
linguistic  skill  or  knowledge  to  be  applied  effectively  in  meet¬ 
ing  a  practical  problem  of  human  relations  if  its  only  develop¬ 
ment  was  in  a  barren  situation  that  involved  no  real  problems, 
no  conflicting  purposes,  and  no  human  beings.  Intellectual 
generalization  alone  is  not  enough.  The  social,  emotional,  and 
intellectual  situation  in  which  a  language  skill  is  developed 
should  be  as  identical  as  possible  with  the  situations  in  which 
it  is  to  be  used  in  life  outside  the  school. 


APPLYING  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  GROWTH  TO 
INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS 

If,  then,  an  individual  pupil’s  development  in  language  de¬ 
pends  upon  his  inherent  mental  abilities,  the  rate  and  nature 
of  his  general  growth,  and  the  richness  and  stimulation  of  his 
social  environment,  it  is  obvious  that  teaching  and  learning 
at  any  level  of  instruction  become  largely  a  matter  of  individ¬ 
ual  stimulation  and  response. 

Only  rarely  can  it  happen  that  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  any  class  will  be  developing  the  same  language  concept  or 
skill  at  the  same  level  at  the  same  time.  Each  member  may  be 
involved  during  a  certain  month  in  preparing  for  and  produc¬ 
ing  a  dramatization  of  a  familiar  story,  and  yet  each  may  be 
developing  different  language  skills  at  different  levels  of 
maturity. 

A  half-dozen  girls,  for  example,  may  be  trying  out  for  the 
part  of  the  heroine.  The  lines  to  be  spoken  are  the  same,  re- 
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gardless  of  who  will  speak  them,  and  the  artistic  standards 
of  ultimate  perfection  in  speaking  them  may  be  the  same  for 
all,  but  one  girl  may  be  developing  her  ability  to  speak  slowly 
and  distinctly,  while  another  may  be  refining  her  ability  to 
convey  certain  emotions  through  better  phrasing  and  em¬ 
phasis.  One  may  be  improving  her  pronunciation  of  certain 
words,  while  another  is  increasing  the  volume  in  her  speaking 
voice.  One  may  be  growing  in  poise  before  an  audience,  while 
another  may  be  growing  in  her  ability  to  use  gestures  and 
actions  to  reinforce  the  meanings  of  the  sentences  spoken. 
Several  may  even  be  doing  a  number  of  things  at  once,  in 
varied  combinations  and  with  different  emphases.  Although 
all  may  read  exactly  the  same  lines,  each  is  developing  at  a 
different  rate  and  in  a  somewhat  different  direction  from  the 
others. 

A  truly  effective  program  of  instruction  in  the  language  arts 
cannot  be  improvised  or  left  to  chance.  It  must  be  carefully 
planned  in  advance  to  include  varied  activities  that  will  be 
valuable  for  all  the  students  in  the  class.  Each  class  activitv 
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must  be  sufficiently  broad  in  scope  to  permit  each  individual 
to  participate  effectively  in  some  part  of  it.  Participation  by 
the  students  in  selecting  activities  often  increases  their  initial 
interest  and  helps  them  later  to  evaluate  more  effectively  the 
outcomes  obtained  from  their  experiences.  The  difficulty  and 
general  complexity  of  the  activities  chosen  should  increase 
from  year  to  year  so  that  as  students  mature,  they  may  be  chal¬ 
lenged  and  developed  by  each  experience.  The  important 
requirement  is  that  each  student,  while  participating  at  his 
own  level  of  development  in  the  group  activity,  should  be 
growing  constantly  in  his  personal  use  of  language  as  a  means 
of  sharing  effectively  in  group  enterprises.  In  other  words,  a 
sequential  program  in  language  arts  should  be  planned  as 
an  opportunity  for  steady  growth  and  development  in  each 
individual  member  of  a  cooperative  working  group,  rather 
than  as  a  schedule  for  all  pupils  to  be  learning  exactly  the 
same  things  equally  well  at  exactly  the  same  class  period. 
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RELATING  GROWTH  TO  PRINCIPLES  OF 
PLACEMENT  AND  TO  STANDARDS 
OF  PROMOTION 

The  Futility  of  Grade  Placement 

The  point  of  view  of  this  discussion  is,  therefore,  that  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  tremendously  important  means  by  which  life  can 
be  understood,  made  more  satisfying,  given  more  significance, 
and  lived  more  effectively;  and  that  adequate  use  of  language 
grows  and  develops  through  active  experiences  in  using  it  for 
living  and  working  purposefully  with  others.  Growth  in  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  like  building  a  wall  by  adding  one  stone  here 
and  another  there.  It  is  far  more  like  growing  a  tree  by  letting 
it  live  in  the  rain,  the  sunshine,  and  the  wind.  No  one  would 
presume  to  divide  up  the  growth  period  of  a  tree  and  demand 
that  in  the  first  period  three  branches  must  develop,  in  the 
next  period  five,  and  in  the  third  period  seven.  The  number 
of  branches  that  develop  on  a  tree  in  a  given  period  depends 
on  the  type  of  tree  it  is,  the  kind  of  soil  from  which  it  grows, 
and  the  amount  of  rain  and  sunshine  it  receives.  It  would 
obviously  be  absurd  to  say  that  a  certain  branch  should  grow 
on  a  tree  during  its  third  period  of  development,  and  yet 
there  are  many  teachers  and  principals  who  believe  they 
know  exactly  what  items  of  language  skill  should  be  built  into 
an  American  boy  or  girl  during  the  third  grade. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  not  all  language  skills  are  equally 
often  used  and  that  some  of  them  require  a  much  longer  time 
than  others  to  reach  functional  maturity.  Certain  understand¬ 
ings  and  skills  in  language  must,  of  course,  develop  to  a  fairly 
advanced  stage  of  maturity  before  certain  others  can  begin 
to  make  rapid  growth.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
children  should  develop  complete  understandings  of  nouns 
before  they  begin  to  understand  anything  about  pronouns, 
or  that  they  must  be  able  to  read  every  word  in  a  sentence 
before  they  begin  to  read  complete  thoughts.  The  concept 
of  what  constitutes  a  good  sentence  certainly  begins  to  de- 
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velop  before  the  first  grade,  but  its  development  should  also 
be  continued  and  fostered  in  every  grade  through  finer  differ¬ 
entiations,  larger  integrations,  and  greater  precision  in  the 
use  of  sentences.  To  say  that  the  sentence,  or  some  principle 
with  regard  to  the  sentence,  should  be  mastered  in  a  particular 
grade  is  arbitrarily  to  overlook  the  earlier  and  later  grades  in 
which  it  should  also  be  maturing  in  the  minds  and  habits  of 
pupils. 

The  entire  scheme  of  grades  or  levels  within  the  schools  is 
based  upon  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  is  possible  to  group 
pupils  so  that  all  those  in  a  particular  class  will  have  advanced 
beyond  all  those  in  the  preceding  grade,  but  not  so  far  as 
those  in  the  succeeding  one.  By  any  objective  measure  that 
has  yet  been  applied,  the  achievements  of  the  members  of 
any  given  class  are  likely  to  range  from  two  or  three  grades  be¬ 
low  to  two  or  three  grades  above  the  typical  score  for  the 
grade  tested.  All  kinds  of  devices  have  been  tried  in  attempts 
to  make  the  membership  of  classes  more  nearly  homogeneous 
in  ability  and  achievement,  but  with  little  success.  It  is  al¬ 
most  as  effective  to  group  pupils  in  terms  of  their  chronolog¬ 
ical  ages  or  in  terms  of  the  number  of  years  they  have  attended 
school  as  to  group  them  in  terms  of  their  mental  ages  or  their 
average  achievements  in  school  subjects.  Whatever  the  de¬ 
vices  a  particular  school  may  be  using  to  determine  whether 
pupils  should  be  promoted  or  how  they  should  be  grouped 
for  instructional  purposes,  each  pupil  can  only  develop  from 
the  point  he  has  already  reached  in  each  aspect  of  his  growth. 

The  Problem  of  Standards 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  past  regarding  “standards”  in 
the  schools.  Attempts  have  often  been  made  to  list  the  mini¬ 
mum  standards  that  should  be  reached  by  a  pupil  before  he 
should  be  promoted  to  the  next  grade.  The  chief  results  of 
the  application  of  such  standards  have  been  frustration  and 
bitterness  for  thousands  of  children  each  year.  The  child  who 
is  listed  as  a  “failure”  and  held  in  the  same  grade  for  another 
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year  may,  because  of  his  increased  maturity,  be  able  to  de¬ 
velop  a  little  further  in  certain  aspects  of  his  growth,  but  he 
will  still  be  unable  to  develop  from  any  other  point  than  where 
he  actually  is.  Assuming  that  every  third-grade  child  is  ready 
and  able  to  read  from  a  “third  reader”  is  both  unrealistic  and 
tragic  in  its  effects  upon  the  total  personalities  of  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class. 

The  amount  of  damage  that  has  been  done  to  the  mental 
health  of  boys  and  girls  by  the  academic  machinery  of  schools, 
with  their  arbitrary  standards  for  grading  and  promotion,  is 
beyond  estimation.  The  discouragement  and  resentment  to¬ 
ward  society  created  in  the  individual  by  being  listed  as  a 
“failure”  sometimes  develops  in  later  life  into  a  continuous 
battle  against  the  standards  imposed  by  law  and  social  con¬ 
ventions.  The  child  himself  rarely  realizes  that  the  teacher 
is  not  entirely  to  blame  for  trying  to  help  him  to  grow  from 
point  20  to  point  25  before  he  has  yet  arrived  at  point  15,  but 
he  does  realize  that  demands  are  being  made  upon  him  which 
he  cannot  possibly  meet.  One  type  of  child,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  likely  to  try  to  withdraw  from  further  contact 
with  the  source  of  injury  to  his  self-respect,  while  another 
type  is  likely  to  attack  the  group  or  the  individuals  who  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  responsible  for  his  disgrace.  The  results  in  both 
types  are  tragic,  both  for  the  individual  and  for  society,  and 
they  are  also  unnecessary  and  contrary  to  the  basic  purpose  of 
public  education. 

The  Effort  to  Classify  Pupils 

This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  discuss  the  various  criteria 
that  should  be  used  in  classifying  pupils  into  convenient 
school  groups  or  rooms.  In  general  boys  and  girls  tend  to 
group  themselves  homogeneously  with  respect  to  their  phys¬ 
ical  and  social  development,  and  these  natural  groupings 
should  be  recognized  and  used  by  the  schools  where  possible. 
Chronological  age  may  in  many  instances  be  an  important 
additional  criterion  for  assignment  of  pupils  to  rooms  and 
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groups.  The  essential  consideration,  however,  that  should 
never  be  overlooked  is  that  wherever  a  pupil  has  been  as¬ 
signed,  by  whatever  classification  plan  or  formula,  he  must 
be  fully  understood  and  helped  by  the  teacher  according  to 
his  own  peculiar  needs.  This  may  mean  that  a  “sixth-grade 
boy”  is  developing  at  a  “third-grade  level”  in  certain  phases 
of  his  ability  to  communicate  in  writing  and  at  a  “seventh- 
grade  level”  in  his  ability  as  a  dramatic  actor.  The  title  of  the 
class  with  which  the  pupil  is  working  is  inconsequential  in 
comparison  with  the  necessity  that  his  growth  in  each  aspect 
of  development  be  from  the  point  he  has  already  reached  and 
in  the  direction  of  greater  functional  maturity. 


USING  CONTINUITY  OF  GROWTH  AS  THE  BASIS 

OF  ARTICULATION 

Many  devices  have  been  proposed  in  the  past  for  articulat¬ 
ing  the  language  arts  work  from  one  level  of  the  school  system 
to  the  next.  Suggestions  for  articulating  the  primary  and 
intermediate-grade  programs  in  reading,  or  for  articulating 
the  high  school  and  college  programs  in  literature  are  cases 
in  point.  The  chief  difficulty  with  most  of  the  suggestions  has 
been  in  the  assumptions  made  regarding  the  results  of  the 
programs  to  be  articulated.  It  has  been  assumed,  for  example, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  primary-grade  reading  program,  every 
pupil  has  developed  his  reading  skills  and  appreciations  to 
exactly  the  same  point. 

Thoughtful  consideration  of  the  ways  in  which  skills  and 
concepts  actually  develop  in  the  language  arts,  as  in  other 
fields,  makes  it  clear  that  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  amounts 
of  development  in  different  pupils  during  any  given  period 
of  time.  Instead  of  all  pupils  having  reached  the  expected 
levels  at  the  end  of  the  elementary  school  or  of  the  high 
school,  they  are  actually  scattered  at  various  points  far  up  and 
down  the  scale  in  each  different  aspect  of  development.  The 
only  realistic  way  in  which  any  useful  articulation  can  be 
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effected  is  to  begin  the  work  of  each  new  year  or  division  of 
the  school  by  determining  just  where  each  student  is  in  each 
important  area  of  language  development  and  then  to  help 
him  move  ahead  from  that  point.  To  try  to  help  him  to  begin 
new  development  at  some  more  advanced  point  “where  he  is 
supposed  to  be”  would  usually  be  a  waste  of  the  teacher’s 
time  and  effort,  as  well  as  an  unwarranted  attack  upon  the 
student’s  integrity. 

The  articulation  of  one  grade  to  another,  or  of  higher-level 
to  lower-level  schools,  can  never  be  accomplished  effectively 
in  any  aspect  of  language  development  except  pupil  by  pupil. 
If  a  student  has  not  learned  what  is  meant  by  the  predicate  of 
a  sentence,  it  will  do  little  good  to  tell  him  to  “make  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  predicate  agree  in  number,”  whether  he  is  in  the 
eighth  grade,  the  twelfth  grade,  or  the  graduate  school.  Each 
student  can  only  be  expected  to  develop  from  the  point  where 
he  is. 

Understandings  and  skills  in  the  language  arts  begin  devel¬ 
oping  before  the  child  ever  goes  to  school.  Most  of  the  aspects 
of  development  begun  in  the  home  are  continued  through 
elementary  school,  high  school,  college,  and  adult  life.  Wher¬ 
ever  growth  occurs,  it  is  a  continuation  of  previous  growth. 
No  school  or  teacher  can  successfully  stimulate  growth  where 
there  is  no  previous  development  on  which  to  grow.  Growth 
of  an  individual  in  the  language  arts  follows  certain  sequential 
patterns  and  continuities  which  are  the  only  available  bases 
for  any  successful  articulation  between  the  efforts  of  different 
teachers,  classes,  and  schools.  Attempts  to  substitute  any  other 
bases  of  articulation  for  this  continuity  of  individual  develop¬ 
ment  will  be  both  ineffective  and  undesirable. 


CHAPTER 

Goals  and  Experiences  in  the 
Language  Arts  Program 


The  American  people,  it  has  been  shown,  have  clearly 
defined  goals  for  their  schools — goals  to  which  the  language 
arts  can  make  an  important  contribution.  Young  people  have 
specific  needs  which  persist  throughout  their  development 
and  are  inevitably  conditioned  by  their  abilities  and  their 
rates  of  growth.  It  remains  to  show  what  kinds  of  experiences 
young  people  should  have  if  they  are  to  progress  effectively 
toward  these  ends.  Part  II  will  describe  in  detail  illustrative 
programs  for  the  preschool  and  elementary  school,  the  second¬ 
ary  school,  and  the  college.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter 
to  give  a  general  overview  of  the  goals  agreed  upon  by  the 
Commission  with  examples  of  how  each  may  be  approached 
at  successive  levels  of  the  school  system. 

The  Commission  believes  that  experience  provided  in 
the  language  arts  should  help  American  youth  toward  the 
achievement  of  ten  major  goals: 

1.  Wholesome  Personal  Development 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  young  people  gain  in 
poise  and  in  emotional  stability  when  they  feel  themselves 
accepted  by  a  group  in  whose  enterprises  they  have  a  respon¬ 
sible  and  recognized  part.  It  is  in  such  a  situation  that  lan¬ 
guage  power  develops  best.  The  language  arts  classroom, 

above  all  others,  therefore,  should  furnish  a  normal  social 
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situation  in  which  freedom  to  pursue  one’s  own  purposes 
and  opportunity  to  plan  and  to  work  together  with  others 
fosters  the  processes  and  skills  of  dynamic  expression.  Mere 
exercise  doing  will  never  bring  the  desired  results  in  either 
reading  or  expression. 

Again,  through  frequent  discussion  and  through  writing 
both  realistically  and  imaginatively  about  their  immediate 
concerns,  students  at  all  levels  gain  a  growing  awareness  of 
themselves  and  an  objective  approach  to  their  own  experi¬ 
ences  which  lead  to  stability  of  mind  and  feeling.  Literature, 
selected  with  this  end  in  view,  can  present  to  young  readers 
characters  of  their  own  age  who  share  their  experiences,  and 
who  face  and  solve  (or  for  obvious  reasons  fail  to  solve)  prob¬ 
lems  like  their  own.  The  preschool  child  shares  with  Danny 
in  Ask  Mr.  Bear  the  thrill  of  choosing  a  present  for  his  moth¬ 
er’s  birthday  just  as  the  primary  youngster  finds  in  Kiki  Skates 
his  own  difficulties  with  winter  sports.  Elsa’s  Secret ,  the  grad¬ 
ual  loosening  of  two  front  teeth,  parallels  the  experience  of 
many  a  would-be  actor  in  the  second  grade.  Older  children 
find  W interbound,  Greased  Lightning  and  This  Boy  Cody  full 
of  wholesome  fun  and  many  of  their  own  predicaments.  With 
Jane  Hope  and  Caddie  Woodlawn  girls  make  their  way 
through  the  tomboy  stage,  and  with  Lucinda  and  David  in 
A  Year  of  Jubilo  both  boys  and  girls  share  the  courage  and  re¬ 
adjustment  of  a  family  after  the  death  of  their  father. 

Junior  high  school  boys  see  in  Farm  Boy  by  Gorsline  the 
universal  struggle  of  a  youth  growing  into  independence, 
while  girls  recognize  themselves,  their  home  and  school  prob¬ 
lems,  and  their  love  affairs  in  Going  on  Sixteen  or  in  Mountain 
Laurel.  Older  students  discover  in  Huggins’s  The  Red  Chair 
Waits  and  in  Neumann’s  Now  That  April’s  There  that  adoles¬ 
cents  and  their  parents  have  difficulties  the  world  over.  Those 
who  face  special  problems  like  broken  homes  or  minority 
group  status  find  insight  into  them  through  Lewiton’s  Divided 
Heart ,  Wickenden’s  Walk  Like  a  Mortal,  Berlin’s  Lace  Cur¬ 
tain,  or  Edna  Ferber’s  Peculiar  Treasure.  For  college  students 
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similar  experiences  appear  in  Howard’s  The  Silver  Cord,  in 
Joyce’s  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man,  in  Austen’s 
Pride  and  Prejudice,  or  in  Romain  Rolland’s  Jean  Christophe. 

Literature  of  both  past  and  present  also  gives  a  mature  per¬ 
spective  on  human  nature  and  human  affairs  without  winch 
the  experiences  of  youth  sometimes  assume  untoward  pro¬ 
portions. 

Furthermore,  young  people  may  satisfy  their  need  for 
varied  experience  through  literature  about  men  and  women 
of  all  walks  of  life  in  diverse  times  and  settings  who  meet  joy 
or  sorrow  and  triumph  or  defeat;  who  face  the  problems  of 
family  life  in  poverty  or  in  wealth,  yield  breathlessly  to  ro¬ 
mance  or  adventure,  make  choices  fraught  with  momentous 
consequences,  and  combat  the  forces  of  good  or  evil  within 
themselves  or  in  society.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  times 
when  young  readers  seek  only  the  fun  of  a  good  story,  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  humor,  release  in  nature,  in  animal  stories,  or  sports, 
or  identification  of  themselves  with  youthful  heroes  who  do 
surpassing  things.  For  mental  and  emotional  stability  come 
also  from  refreshment  of  mind  and  spirit  through  imaginative 
release  in  literature,  in  the  motion  picture,  in  radio,  in  tele¬ 
vision,  in  dramatics,  and  in  imaginative  writing.  Opportunity 
for  such  release  and  for  increased  satisfaction  in  it  through 
gradually  developing  appreciation  of  aesthetic  values  should 
be  afforded  freely  by  the  program  in  the  language  arts. 

2.  Dynamic  and  Worthwhile  Allegiances  through  Heightened 
Moral  Perception  and  a  Personal  Sense  of  Values 

Critics  of  life  as  it  is  lived  today  plead  constantly  for  height¬ 
ened  moral  perception,  for  a  deeper  sense  of  personal  values, 
and  for  dynamic  and  worthwhile  allegiances.  Through  litera¬ 
ture  young  people  have  access  to  the  spiritual  experience  of 
the  race.  As  children,  they  learn  faith  in  goodness  and  truth 
from  “Snow-White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs”  or  from  “East  o’ 
the  Sun  and  West  o’  the  Moon.”  They  triumph  over  evil  with 
Beowulf  in  Riggs’s  stirring  narrative  for  intermediate  and 
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junior  high  school  children  or  seek  a  promised  land  in  the 
wake  of  The  White  Stag  or  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night  and  the 
cloud  by  day.  As  high  school  and  college  students  they  refuse 
the  endowment  which  would  evict  Jewish  boys  from  the 
academy  in  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher’s  The  Election  on 
Academy  Hill,  and  share  ultimately  the  tragic  experiences 
in  Lord  Jim,  Moby  Dick,  Macbeth,  or  The  Doll’s  House. 

The  great  loyalties  of  life  are  universal  without  regard  to 
time  or  circumstance.  They  embrace  home,  friends,  church, 
and  community.  They  are  concerned  with  ideas  and  ideals 
which  young  people  can  appreciate.  Experience  with  litera¬ 
ture  should  give  opportunity  to  young  readers  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  men  whose  sense  of  values  is  high,  whose  lives 
have  been  ennobled  by  high  purpose,  and  whose  satisfactions 
in  life  have  been  deeply  rewarding — Albert  Schweitzer,  for 
example,  or  George  Washington  Carver;  Madam  Curie  or 
the  Peabody  Sisters  of  Salem;  Abraham  Lincoln,  Tschai- 
kovsky,  Robert  Browning,  Walter  Scott,  the  Pioneer  Preacher, 
or  the  mother  in  Lantern  in  Her  Hand.  Much  literature  gives 
opportunity  also  for  comparing  and  contrasting  such  men  and 
women  with  those  who  have  had  high  resolve  but  have  been 
hindered  by  circumstance  or  by  innate  weakness  from  achiev¬ 
ing  their  ends.  Through  frank  discussion  and  writing  about 
such  problems,  young  people  may  evolve  that  personal  sense 
of  values  which  alone  can  lead  to  the  attainment  of  worth¬ 
while  goals. 

3.  Growing  Intellectual  Curiosity  and  Capacity  for  Critical 
Thinking 

A  lively  intellectual  curiosity  is  essential  to  continued 
growth.  Through  the  stimulation  of  many  interests,  through 
the  deepening  of  significant  ones,  and  through  freedom  to 
pursue  both  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  students 
should  find  in  the  language  arts  an  opportunity  to  explore 
cultural  interests,  to  pursue  matters  of  personal  moment  to 
them,  and  to  extend  their  horizons  from  the  merely  personal 
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and  local  to  matters  of  national  and  international  import.  A 
conscious  measure  of  growth,  for  both  teachers  and  students, 
should  be  the  deepening  and  extending  of  intellectual  con¬ 
cerns.  A  wealth  of  books  and  magazines  should  be  available  to 
foster  guided  voluntary  reading.  Listening  to  the  best  that 
radio  offers,  choosing  significant  films  or  television  programs, 
using  the  cultural  advantages  of  the  community  should  all 
culminate  in  thoughtful  discussion  and  evaluation  leading 
to  gradually  maturing  interests. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  Chapter  1,  democracy 
at  its  best  demands  of  its  citizens  ability  to  think  clearly,  to 
attack  problems  intelligently,  and  to  exercise  critical  judg¬ 
ment.  Within  the  limits  of  their  experience  and  ability  stu¬ 
dents  at  every  level  of  instruction  should  have  opportunity 
to  set  forth  their  ideas  concerning  topics  of  interest  to  them, 
to  substantiate  their  statements  with  evidence,  to  draw  in¬ 
ferences  carefully,  and  to  order  their  ideas  clearly  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  others.  At  the  same  time,  they  should  have  practice 
in  those  skills  which  freedom  of  speech  and  of  press  demand 
of  the  listener  and  the  reader.  They  should  evaluate  critically 
ideas  found  in  newspapers,  books,  and  magazines,  heard  in 
discussion  or  over  the  radio,  or  presented  on  the  screen,  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  process  to  validate  authority,  to  distinguish  fact 
from  opinion,  to  recognize  untoward  emotional  appeal,  and 
to  detect  false  inferences  or  unsubstantiated  generalizations. 
Current  materials  or  older  selections  dealing  with  ever-recur¬ 
ring  problems  are  especially  useful  for  this  purpose.  Essays, 
plays,  and  modern  fiction  abound  in  such  materials;  and  the 
radio,  the  forum,  the  newspaper,  and  the  magazine  offer 
endless  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  critical  reading  and 
listening. 

4.  Effective  Use  of  Language  in  the  Daily  Affairs  of  Life 

Improvement  in  the  use  of  language  in  the  daily  affairs  of 
life  is  a  major  concern  of  teachers  of  the  language  arts.  It  can¬ 
not  be  said  too  often  that  effective  communication  involves 
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social  and  psychological  adjustments  as  well  as  linguistic 
skill.  Of  first  importance,  therefore,  is  setting  the  stage  for 
normal  expression  in  the  classroom,  for  the  give  and  take  of 
ideas,  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  individual  and  group  pur¬ 
poses  which  are  furthered  through  effective  use  of  language. 
Coming  to  grips  with  the  actual  expression  of  ideas  is  the 
aim,  in  the  kinds  of  situations  in  which  young  people  at  each 
stage  of  their  development  use  language  in  everyday  life. 

It  is  imperative  that  American  youth  learn  to  explain 
clearly,  to  make  reports  to  the  group,  to  persuade  others  to 
their  way  of  thinking,  and  to  defend  a  point  of  view.  Group 
planning  and  discussion  of  the  daily  affairs  of  school  and  class¬ 
room  offer  useful  opportunity  for  such  practice.  In  addition, 
young  people  need  to  learn  in  carefully  planned  social  situa¬ 
tions,  how  to  share  personal  experiences  interestingly  in  con¬ 
versation  or  personal  letters,  and  how  to  use  with  ease  the 
language  of  guest-host  relationships.  They  should  have  prac¬ 
tice  in  conducting  meetings,  making  announcements,  inter¬ 
viewing  others,  and  carrying  on  business  transactions  effi¬ 
ciently  and  courteously  in  face-to-face  contacts  and  by  mail. 

But  mere  opportunity  for  practice  is  not  enough.  Students 
should  understand  clearly  the  processes  which  underlie  all 
effective  expression,  such  as  observing  and  assimilating  ex¬ 
perience,  selecting  ideas  with  a  purpose  or  theme  in  mind, 
organizing  materials  clearly  for  presentation  to  others,  and 
expressing  oneself  with  clarity  and  interest.  They  should  also 
develop  standards  for  evaluating  performance  in  group  dis¬ 
cussion,  interviewing,  personal  letters,  and  the  like. 

Mastery  of  the  mechanical  skills  of  speech  and  writing  and 
of  reading  and  listening  is  fundamental  to  effective  communi¬ 
cation.  The  importance  of  these  skills  as  means  to  ends  in  the 
actual  situations  in  which  students  communicate  should  be 
emphasized  in  all  classroom  activities.  Conscious  develop¬ 
ment  of  adequate  control  and  use  of  the  voice,  of  precise  and 
effective  use  of  words  and  sentences,  of  legible  writing,  and 
of  accurate  spelling  should  accompany  all  teaching.  Ability 
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to  get  the  thought  from  the  printed  page,  to  adapt  one’s 
speed  and  technique  of  reading  to  the  purpose  and  material 
in  hand,  and  to  think  critically  about  what  has  been  read  is 
a  prime  requisite  to  continued  learning  in  the  classroom  as 
well  as  in  life  outside  the  school.  Parallel  skills  in  accurate  and 
intelligent  listening  are  equally  important. 

Usage  changes  from  decade  to  decade  and  even  from  year 
to  year.  If  students  are  to  continue  to  grow  in  power  of  ex¬ 
pression,  they  need  methods  of  observing  current  speech  and 
writing  and  knowledge  of  reference  sources  for  discovering 
what  usage  is  current,  in  what  situations  varied  usages  are 
acceptable,  and  what  conventions  of  punctuation  and  capi¬ 
talization  are  currently  employed. 

Teachers  of  the  language  arts  must  also  lead  in  sensitizing 
other  departments  to  the  importance  of  communication  in 
the  processes  of  learning.  They  should  assist  the  administra¬ 
tor  and  heads  of  other  departments  in  organizing  the  entire 
school  for  an  attack  upon  the  problems  of  reading  and  ex¬ 
pression  which  are  basic  to  learning  in  each  subject  of  study 
and  in  relationship  to  all  activities  of  the  school.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  teacher  of  every  subject  to  develop  in  his 
pupils  the  vocabulary  and  the  reading  skills  necessary  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  field  and  to  make  them  articulate  in  the  discussion 
of  its  problems.  Cocurricular  activities  likewise  offer  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  the  learning  and  practice  of  group 
skills  in  language.  The  McKinley  High  School  in  Honolulu, 
recognizing  the  importance  of  such  activities  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  skills  in  communication,  has  produced  an  all-school 
bulletin  entitled,  “How  Can  Effective  Communication  Help 
Me  to  Live  More  Intelligently?’’  In  most  schools  the  cocur¬ 
ricular  program  offers  an  untapped  reservoir  of  resources  for 
motivating  and  practicing  the  use  of  group  techniques  of  com¬ 
munication. 
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5.  Habitual  and  Intelligent  Use  of  the  Mass  Modes  of 

Communication 

Chapter  1  has  already  emphasized  the  importance  of  mass 
modes  of  communication  in  modern  life.  One  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  overestimate  the  influence  upon  boys  and  girls  and  their 
elders  of  newspaper  and  magazine,  radio  and  television, 
theater  and  film,  and  public  speeches  and  forums.  Young 
people  growing  up  in  the  United  States  today  should  under¬ 
stand  the  nature,  power,  and  control  of  these  agencies.  They 
should  become  acquainted  with  their  offerings  and  be  capable 
of  distinguishing  the  good  from  the  less  good  among  them. 
They  should  understand  the  techniques  used  by  these  media 
and  master  the  skills  of  reading,  listening,  and  seeing  effec¬ 
tively.  Youth  today  should  develop  the  habit  of  using  these 
media  both  for  personal  enjoyment  and  recreation  and  for 
keeping  informed  concerning  personal  and  public  problems 
of  local,  national,  and  world  import.  In  this  connection,  some 
knowledge  of  the  devices  of  propaganda  and  of  the  effect  of 
sponsorship  or  personal  bias  upon  the  ideas  expressed  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  in  a  world  where  ideas  make  war  upon 
each  other  constantly  through  every  available  avenue  of  com¬ 
munication. 

6.  Growing  Personal  Interests  and  Increasingly  Mature 

Standards  of  Enjoyment 

Breadth  and  depth  of  experience  come  from  an  increased 
range  and  persistence  of  interests,  from  sharpened  observa¬ 
tion,  and  from  quickened  insight  into  the  daily  contacts  of 
life.  Literature  and  imaginative  writing,  by  reason  of  their 
emphasis  upon  the  concrete  and  emotional  presentation  of 
experience,  can  do  much  to  develop  such  insights. 

In  addition,  it  is  a  major  task  of  the  teaching  of  the  language 
arts  to  stimulate  more  fruitful  use  of  leisure  through  increas¬ 
ing  enjoyment  of  the  better  cultural  offerings  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Standards  of  choice  of  films,  of  plays,  and  of  pro- 
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grams  in  radio  and  television  are  low  in  this  country.  In  the 
face  of  a  wide  range  of  offerings  from  the  excellent  to  the  de¬ 
grading,  the  challenge  to  the  schools  to  develop  increased 
discrimination  is  patent.  A  similar  challenge  exists  in  the 
choice  of  books  and  magazines  for  reading.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  spend  more  money  each  year  on  Christmas 
cards  than  they  do  on  books.  The  teacher  who  has  himself 
experienced  the  satisfaction  which  comes  from  a  life-long 
habit  of  reading  knows  that  the  task  of  developing  such  satis¬ 
faction  in  young  people  is  of  major  importance  in  the  English 
program.  Reading  guidance  of  this  kind  involves  much  per¬ 
sonal  as  well  as  class  reading  and  cannot  be  done  merely  as 
an  adjunct  to  a  program  otherwise  filled  with  set  books  or 
selections  for  required  reading.  It  must  take  its  place  at  the 
heart  of  the  reading  experience  with  time  devoted  to  it  at 
least  equal  to  that  given  any  other  part  of  the  program.  Co¬ 
operation  with  both  school  and  public  library  is  not  only  wise 
but  imperative  if  enduring  habits  are  to  be  established. 
Through  cocurricular  and  special  offerings  or  activities  in 
dramatics,  journalism,  and  speech,  interests  should  be  further 
extended  and  habits  of  enjoyment  developed  which  will  per¬ 
sist  through  life. 

In  all  of  these  areas  as  the  student’s  sense  of  appreciation 
grows,  he  should  understand  how  the  form,  the  rhythm,  or  the 
color  tone  of  a  piece  of  literature,  a  film,  or  a  radio  drama 
enhance  one’s  enjoyment  of  it.  He  should  leave  school  having, 
developed  conscious  criteria  by  which  to  determine  the  worth 
of  what  he  enjoys  as  art  products,  as  social  commentary,  and 
as  effective  representation  of  the  essential  truths  of  human 
experience.  He  should  give  evidence  in  his  voluntary  selec¬ 
tion  of  plays,  films,  radio  programs  and  reading  of  having 
applied  his  standards  in  the  making  of  his  choices. 

7.  Effective  Habits  of  Work 

The  language  arts  program  contributes  to  the  development 
of  effective  habits  of  work  which  are  the  common  concern 
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of  all  subjects  of  study.  As  the  high  school  or  college  student 
pursues  such  topics  as  American  Ideals  in  American  Litera¬ 
ture,  Stereotyping  in  Film  and  Fiction,  The  Need  for  In¬ 
creased  Playground  Space  in  Our  Community,  or  the  Contrast 
between  Shakespeare  s  Theatre  and  Ours,  he  should  be  specif¬ 
ically  taught  in  relationship  to  each  activity  how  to  locate 
and  select  material,  how  to  use  reference  sources  and  libraries, 
and  how  to  secure  data  through  observation  and  interview 
or  from  other  resources  of  the  community.  At  the  same  time, 
he  should  learn  the  skills  of  note-taking,  of  adapting  his  tech¬ 
niques  of  reading  to  the  material  and  purpose  in  hand,  and 
of  organizing  material  from  several  sources  into  a  unified 
report  representative  of  his  own  thinking.  At  the  elementary 
level,  such  guidance  in  gathering,  organizing,  and  reporting 
of  data  can  fortunately  be  done  under  the  same  teacher 
whether  the  problem  is  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  What 
Makes  It  Rain?  What  Do  We  Want  to  Look  for  on  Our  Visit 
to  the  Farm?  or  What  Can  We  Tell  the  Rest  of  the  School  in 
Assembly  about  the  Netv  Books  in  Our  Library? 

In  all  matters  of  written  communication,  students  should 
learn  early  to  assume  responsibility  for  legible  handwriting 
and  appropriate  manuscript  form,  for  proofreading  and  for 
using  reference  sources  in  spelling,  punctuation,  capitaliza¬ 
tion,  and  grammatical  usage.  Growth  in  independence  of  the 
teacher  and  in  personal  responsibility  for  improvement  is 
the  aim  at  all  levels  of  instruction. 

If  students  are  to  participate  effectively  in  democratic 
processes  both  in  school  and  out,  they  need  specific  training 
in  how  to  work  in  committees  or  in  small  groups,  defining 
their  problems,  giving  and  receiving  suggestions,  combining 
ideas  into  a  plan  of  action,  assigning  duties  and  sharing  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  and  evaluating  the  outcomes  of  the  group’s 
activities.  Standards  for  evaluating  the  group  performance 
can  be  readily  set  up  by  the  students  themselves  whether  in 
the  primary  grades  or  in  college. 
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8.  Competent  Use  of  Language  and  Reading  for 

Vocational  Purposes 

Students  should  recognize  the  importance  in  business  of 
simple,  clear,  and  correct  expression  and  of  courtesy  in  ap¬ 
proach  to  patrons,  associates,  and  those  in  authority.  In  the 
building  of  pleasant  relationships,  the  way  a  thing  is  said  is 
as  important  as  what  is  said.  Simplicity,  clarity,  and  courtesy 
in  expression  are  means  to  economy  of  both  time  and  money. 
It  is  important  also  that  students  develop  proficiency  in  filling 
in  forms,  writing  business  letters,  and  applying  the  principles 
of  good  composition  to  reports,  interviews,  selling,  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  ability  to  speak  distinctly,  to  meet  a  patron  with 
poise,  to  greet  him  with  courtesy,  and  to  answer  his  questions 
directly  and  effectively  are  speech  activities  of  the  greatest 
practical  value.  So  also  are  the  skills  of  applying  for  work, 
either  through  personal  interview  or  by  mail. 

Departments  in  the  language  arts  can  also  cooperate  effec¬ 
tively  with  the  guidance  program  of  the  school  in  writing  and 
talking  about  vocations.  Through  radio,  film,  and  platform 
presentation  of  types  of  work  and  successful  workers,  they 
can  give  students  a  broader  knowledge  of  vocational  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  the  kinds  of  preparation  necessary  for  each. 
Above  all,  through  reading  biographies  such  as  Rubber  s 
Goodyear ,  the  Life  of  Henry  Ford,  Stuart’s  The  Thread  That 
Runs  So  True ,  Baker’s  The  First  Woman  Doctor,  and  Hughes’s 
No  Time  for  Tears,  high  school  and  college  students  may  gain 
insight  into  the  kinds  of  personality  and  character  which 
make  for  success  in  business  or  in  the  professions.  They  may 
discover,  also,  those  satisfactions  other  than  financial  which 
come  from  finding  one’s  place  in  the  world’s  work. 

9.  Social  Sensitivity  and  Effective  Participation  in  the 

Group  Life 

All  aspects  of  the  school  and  college  program  share  respon¬ 
sibility  for  developing  social  sensitivity  and  effective  partici- 
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pation  in  the  group  life.  The  language  arts,  because  of  the 
imaginative  insight  and  the  strong  emotional  appeal  of  litera¬ 
ture,  contribute  largely  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  human 
nature  and  the  roots  of  human  behavior.  Witness  the  effect 
upon  children  of  The  Three  Little  Pigs,  Here’s  A  Penny,  The 
Just  So  Stories,  or  Hans  Brinker  or  upon  mature  readers  of 
Silas  Marner,  of  Vanity  Fair,  of  The  Forsyte  Saga,  or  of  The 
Ring  of  the  Lowenskolds. 

In  the  activities  of  every  classroom  the  effect  of  language 
upon  human  relations  is  concretely  demonstrated.  Life  with 
family  and  friends  is  a  major  theme  of  literature.  So  also  is  the 
conflict  of  individual  with  individual,  of  class  with  class,  of 
specialized  interests,  of  competing  sections  of  the  country, 
of  racial,  ethnic,  and  religious  groups,  and  of  the  individual 
with  the  group.  One  need  scarcely  mention  Poppy  Seed  Cakes, 
Melindy’s  Medal,  The  New  Broome  Experiment,  The  Enemy 
of  the  People,  Maurois’s  Disraeli,  or  An  American  Tragedy 
to  make  the  point  clear. 

The  language  arts  through  literature,  films,  discussion,  and 
writing  can  give  perspective  on  the  social  conflicts  of  today. 
Through  group  activities,  informal  discussion,  and  parliamen¬ 
tary  practice,  it  can  develop  skill  in  the  processes  of  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  group  life. 

'The  group,”  today,  assumes  world  proportions.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  reading  of  literature  at  all  levels  of  instruction 
should  foster  appreciation  and  understanding  of  other  na¬ 
tional  cultures  than  our  own  through  foreign  literatures  in 
translation  and  through  literature  written  in  English  about 
other  peoples  and  nations.  Arthur  Christy’s  World  Literature, 
for  example,  compiled  for  college  students,  bears  the  subtitle 
"An  Anthology  of  Human  Experiences.”  Through  books  like 
Eric  Knight’s  This  Above  All,  Turgenev’s  Fathers  and  Sons, 
Thomas  Mann’s  Buddenbrooks,  and  Sender’s  Pro  Patria  older 
readers  gain  this  understanding.  Books  available  for  younger 
readers  serve  the  same  purpose;  Manuela’s  Birthday  in  Old 
Mexico,  for  example,  or  Daughter  of  the  Mountains,  the  story 
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of  a  little  girl  of  Tibet;  or  Young  Fu  of  the  Upper  Yangtze ;  or 
Constancia  Lona  and  The  Peacock  Sheds  His  Tail,  both  of 
which  picture  youth  in  Latin  America  in  backgrounds  unfa¬ 
miliar  to  American  readers.  Writing,  discussion,  radio,  film, 
and  interview  should  join  with  literature  in  promoting  an 
intelligent  acceptance  of  differences  and  a  recognition  of  the 
interdependence  of  cultures  within  our  nation  and  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

10.  Faith  in  and  Allegiance  to  the  Basic  Values  of  a 
Democratic  Society 

Through  the  many  aspects  of  the  language  arts  program, 
students  should  develop  a  faith  in  and  allegiance  to  the  basic 
values  of  a  democratic  society.  The  integrity  of  human  per¬ 
sonality  and  the  worth  of  the  individual  are  reiterated  from 
generation  to  generation  in  the  great  utterances  of  American 
public  life  by  Patrick  Henry,  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  by  Walt  Whitman,  and  by  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  They  are  reinterpreted  in  the  experiences  of  hum¬ 
bler  folk  in  much  of  our  recognized  literature  beginning  with 
books  for  younger  readers  such  as  Maminkas  Children,  and 
The  Little  House  on  the  Prairie  and  running  on  up  through 
Hill  Doctor,  North  Star  Shining,  and  The  Land  Is  Bright  to 
Journey  into  America,  The  Tree  of  Liberty,  and  Western  Star. 
Through  extensive  use  of  such  materials,  the  student  should 
gain  perspective  on  our  country’s  tradition  of  freedom,  share 
the  faith  of  its  founders,  and  trace  the  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  which,  in  theory  at  least,  domi¬ 
nate  the  current  scene.  At  the  same  time,  students  should  be¬ 
come  conscious  through  concrete  presentation  in  literature, 
radio,  film,  and  discussion  of  those  conditions  of  group  living 
which  are  consistent  with  respect  for  the  individual  and  of  the 
extent  to  which  such  conditions  exist  in  the  United  States  and 
in  the  world  today.  Through  American  literature  they  may 
also  come  to  understand  the  mosaic  of  American  life  and  to 
appreciate  the  varied  elements  in  the  design  contributed  by 
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regional,  racial,  ethnic,  religious,  and  social  and  economic 
groups.  No  study  of  these  elements  in  our  own  culture  can 
fail  to  develop  a  consciousness  of  our  debt  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Geographical  boundaries  to  reading  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  and  a  consideration  of  these  same  conditions  through¬ 
out  the  world  should  inevitably  follow  through  such  books  as 
Su-Meis  Golden  Year ,  W indigo,  Moment  in  Peking,  and 
Dostoevski’s  Crime  and  Punishment. 

The  principles  of  free  and  effective  communication  are 
basic  to  the  democratic  way  of  life.  Again,  by  actual  practice 
in  the  classroom,  students  should  learn  respect  for  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  others  and  for  their  right  to  free  expression.  Faith  in 
the  processes  of  associative  thinking  and  recognition  of  the 
difficulties  involved  should  be  part  of  the  training  of  all  Amer¬ 
ican  youth. 

Students  should  understand  the  conditions  necessary  to  the 
free  play  of  intelligence.  Such  freedom  of  speech  or  press  de¬ 
mands  not  only  personal  integrity  and  clear  thinking  on  the 
part  of  speaker  and  writer  but  ability  on  the  part  of  listener 
and  reader  to  receive  ideas  accurately,  to  examine  them  crit¬ 
ically,  and  to  challenge  them  fearlessly.  Intelligent  use  of 
the  mass  modes  of  communication  is  important  in  this  con¬ 
nection  and  understanding  of  the  nature,  power,  and  control 
of  them  in  the  world  today. 

An  overview  such  as  this  is  of  necessity,  general.  Because 
of  its  compactness,  however,  it  has  proved  useful  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  by  curriculum  workers  in  the  National  Council. 
There  may  be  others  who  wish  to  apply  it  to  their  own  pro¬ 
grams.  How  members  of  the  Commission  conceive  of  it  in 
action  is  revealed  in  the  chapters  which  follow  in  Part  II. 


CHAPTER  ^ 

Procedures  in  Making  the  Curriculum 


For  the  sake  of  committees  which  ask  constantly,  “How 
shall  we  begin?”  it  may  be  helpful  at  this  point  to  summarize 
the  procedure  used  in  the  present  study.  Local  school  systems 
can  make  a  more  thorough  analysis  of  needs  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities  than  is  possible  on  a  national  scale,  but  the  bases  of 
curriculum-making  are  the  same  everywhere. 

The  problem  is  one  of  determining  what  should  be  taught, 
to  whom,  and  when;  in  other  words,  defining  the  scope  of  the 
experiences  to  be  offered,  deciding  upon  the  sequence  or  order 
of  presenting  them,  and  planning  to  care  for  the  needs  of 
individual  pupils.  What  is  taught  depends  upon  the  basic 
philosophy  of  the  school.  The  sequence  in  which  experiences 
are  offered  grows  out  of  knowledge  of  how  pupils  mature 
and  how  learning  takes  place.  Caring  for  individual  differ¬ 
ences  requires  a  careful  diagnosis  of  the  stage  of  growth  of 
each  individual  within  the  classroom  and  the  adjustment  of 
instruction  to  the  needs  discovered. 

Acceptance  of  the  program  in  the  end  and  its  successful 
operation  in  the  schools  depend  upon  the  care  with  which  the 
basic  philosophy  is  agreed  upon  in  advance  and  understood 
by  all  who  will  be  concerned  with  applying  it  in  practice. 
Many  a  course  of  study  has  been  shelved  because  those 
charged  with  putting  it  into  practice  had  little  to  do  with  mak¬ 
ing  it  and  lacked  understanding  of  what  it  was  aiming  to  ac¬ 
complish. 
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SETTING  UP  A  COMMISSION  TO  GUIDE  THE  STUDY 

In  the  beginning,  then,  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  established  a  Commission  on  the  English  Curriculum 
to  guide  the  undertaking.  It  was  composed  of  thirty-one  per¬ 
sons  representing  all  levels  of  the  school  system  from  the 
preschool  through  the  graduate  school,  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  many  shades  of  belief  concerning  what  educa¬ 
tion  should  do  for  young  people.  On  it  were  elementary  and 
high  school  teachers  and  librarians,  principals  and  super¬ 
visors,  college  professors,  deans,  and  a  college  president.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  at  the  college  level  were  from  both  academic 
fields  and  teacher  training  departments. 

Necessary  Local  Adaptations  of  the  Plan 

In  the  local  situation  such  a  commission  would  represent 
different  sections  of  the  city,  varied  levels  of  instruction  ( in¬ 
cluding  local  colleges),  existing  teachers’  organizations,  the 
administrative  and  supervisory  staff,  and  varied  points  of  view 
within  the  school  system.  Particularly  important  are  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Parent-Teacher  groups  and  civic  organizations, 
for  only  as  laymen  have  a  part  in  setting  up  the  program  will 
they  develop  the  understanding  and  convictions  necessary  to 
combat  the  pressure  groups  organized  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time  to  prevent  change  in  the  schools.  Looking  at  the 
educational  task  from  a  nonprofessional  point  of  view,  such 
members  can  contribute  much  to  the  reality  of  the  program. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  determine  the  plat¬ 
form  or  philosophy  of  the  curriculum,  to  appoint  committees, 
to  pass  on  all  manuscripts,  and  in  general  to  supervise  the 
study.  In  carrying  out  these  duties,  it  worked  through  a  direc¬ 
tor  and  three  associate  directors,  one  representing  the  pre¬ 
school  and  elementary  grades,  one,  the  secondary  school,  and 
one,  the  college. 
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ESTABLISHING  A  BASIC  PLATFORM 

Early  sessions  of  the  Commission  were  devoted  to  discus¬ 
sion  of  platform  or  philosophy,  to  setting  down  basic  agree¬ 
ments  concerning  what  the  teaching  of  the  language  arts 
should  do  for  boys  and  girls  and  young  men  and  women  in 
the  schools  and  colleges  of  a  democracy.  In  order  to  facilitate 
discussion,  the  directors  prepared  a  tentative  statement  of 
platform.  It  assumed  that  the  language  arts  have  value  inso¬ 
far  as  they  contribute  to  the  general  ends  of  education.  That 
is,  teachers  of  reading  and  literature,  writing,  speaking,  and 
listening  have  a  responsibility  for  the  growth  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  as  individual  personalities,  as  members  of  social  groups, 
as  citizens,  and  as  workers. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  platform,  the  directors  found  help¬ 
ful  a  whole  series  of  volumes  which  have  tried  to  define  the 
purposes  of  education  in  American  schools  and  colleges.  The 
most  useful  of  these  appear  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of 
the  volume. 

Variations  in  terminology  at  different  levels  of  the  school 
system  had  to  be  clarified,  and  terms  carefully  defined  before 
real  associative  thinking  was  possible.  Even  the  term,  English, 
means  one  thing  at  the  elementary  level,  where  it  does  not 
include  reading  and  literature,  and  another  at  the  high  school 
and  college  levels,  where  it  does.  The  relation  of  speech  to 
English  was  also  a  moot  question — hence,  the  use  of  the  term, 
language  arts. 

At  the  close  of  the  two-day  conference  by  the  Commission, 
the  statement  of  philosophy  was  revised  and  finally  mimeo¬ 
graphed  as  “An  Initial  Statement  of  Platform  for  the  Curricu¬ 
lum  Commission  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish”  and  sent  to  all  committee  members  involved  in  the  study. 
It  was  also  made  available  at  forty  cents  a  copy  to  all  school 
systems  wishing  to  study  the  point  of  view  of  the  Council’s 
program.  The  statement  is  summarized  as  Chapter  1  of  this 
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volume.  Those  wishing  copies  of  the  original  may  secure  them 
at  the  Council  office. 

ORGANIZING  AND  DEFINING  DUTIES  OF  VERTICAL 
AND  HORIZONTAL  COMMITTEES 

The  platform  defined  the  scope  of  the  language  arts  pro¬ 
gram.  The  next  step  was  to  break  down  its  generalizations 
into  specific  experiences  and  to  determine  the  sequence  in 
which  these  should  be  offered.  For  this  purpose,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  set  up  committees  in  the  four  areas  of  reading  and  litera¬ 
ture,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening. 

It  was  important  that  teachers  in  different  levels  of  the 
school  system  should  work  together  on  the  task.  All  should 
see  the  continuous  process  of  growth  in  language  power  from 
childhood  to  maturity.  At  the  same  time,  experiences  offered 
at  each  successive  level  in  the  school  program  should  be  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated  by  teachers  actually  working  in  the 
classroom.  Hence,  the  Commission  set  up  two  kinds  of  com¬ 
mittees,  one  vertical,  representing  all  levels  of  instruction, 
and  the  other  horizontal,  representing  a  single  unit  in  the 
school  system;  that  is,  the  primary  grades,  the  junior  high 
school,  or  the  senior  college. 

The  four  vertical  committees  on  reading  and  literature, 
writing,  speaking  and  listening,  were  composed  of  one  mem¬ 
ber  each  from  the  preschool,  the  primary  grades,  the  inter¬ 
mediate  grades,  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  the  junior 
and  senior  colleges,  and  the  graduate  school.  Their  duty  was 
to  plan  the  general  scope  of  the  program  from  the  preschool 
through  the  graduate  school  in  terms  of  the  normal  develop¬ 
ment  of  young  people,  and  the  demands  made  upon  them  in 
childhood,  adolescence,  and  youth. 

Each  of  the  eight  members  of  the  vertical  committees  was 
chairman  of  a  horizontal  committee  of  four  to  six  teachers 
actually  working  in  classrooms  at  his  level  of  instruction. 
These  members  of  horizontal  committees  gave  advice  con- 
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cerning  the  experiences  which  should  be  offered  for  their  level 
of  instruction  and  furnished  concrete  examples  of  them  for 
classroom  use.  Sometimes  the  illustrations  concerned  special 
areas  of  the  language  arts  and  sometimes  the  various  aspects 
of  the  program  were  closely  integrated.  In  the  end,  the  ele¬ 
mentary  group  worked  as  a  unit  in  preparing  the  final  report. 

STEPS  IN  DETERMINING  THE  CONTENT  OF  THE 

PROGRAM 

Describing  the  Characteristics  of  Young  People  at  Each 
Level  of  the  System 

The  outcomes  desired  in  the  program  were  set  forth  in  the 
platform.  The  extent  to  which  these  outcomes  could  be  real¬ 
ized  would  depend  upon  the  level  of  maturity  of  the  boys 
and  girls  to  be  taught.  Hence,  the  vertical  committees  began 
their  work  by  describing  as  concretely  as  possible  the  char¬ 
acteristics,  needs,  and  interests  of  young  people  at  each  level 
of  the  school  system.  As  already  indicated  in  Chapter  2,  these 
reports,  arranged  in  successive  stages  from  the  preschool  to 
the  graduate  school,  were  mimeographed  for  use  by  all  com¬ 
mittees  and  were  made  available  to  curriculum  workers 
throughout  the  country.1 

Determining  Experiences  Needed  by  Each  Group 

The  next  step  was  for  the  horizontal  committees  to  describe 
the  kinds  of  experiences  in  the  language  arts  which  these 
pupils  should  have  if  the  outcomes  set  down  in  the  platform 
were  to  be  realized.  A  general  overview  of  the  program  was 
printed  in  the  form  of  a  folder,  sold  to  curriculum  com- 


1  Helene  Hartley,  Ed.,  An  Analysis  of  Growth  Factors  in  Childhood  and 
Youth  As  They  Relate  to  the  Curriculum  in  Reading  and  Literature.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed. 

Robert  C.  Pooley,  Ed.,  An  Analysis  of  Growth  Factors  in  Childhood  and 
Youth  with  Particular  Reference  to  Growth  in  Language  Skills,  Mimeographed 
(Chicago,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English). 
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mittees  throughout  the  country  and  furnished  to  all  Council 
workers.2 

Illustrating  Experiences  from  Classroom  Work 

In  illustrating  these  experiences,  the  horizontal  committees 
drew  upon  work  done  in  the  classroom.  For  example,  in  the 
primary  grades  a  natural  interest  in  the  circus  led  to  reading 
animal  and  circus  stories  and  poems,  to  telling  about  the 
children’s  own  experiences  at  the  circus,  or  to  planning  and 
dramatizing  a  circus  for  the  school  assembly. 

At  the  tenth-grade  level,  the  pupils’  need  for  finding  a 
place  among  their  peers  and  establishing  freedom  from  adult 
control  led  to  the  reading  of  much  fiction  and  biography  in 
which  adolescents  face  and  solve  similar  problems.  These 
materials  might  vary  all  the  way  from  Sea  Gulls  Woke  Me 
by  Stolz  or  The  Iron  Duke  by  Tunis  through  the  dramatized 
version  of  Life  with  Father  up  to  Winter  Wheat,  David  Cop¬ 
per  field,  or  The  Way  of  All  Flesh.  At  the  eleventh-grade  level, 
pupils  might,  in  the  interests  of  better  understanding  of  Amer¬ 
ican  problems,  study  the  peoples  who  make  up  America.  Fic¬ 
tion  or  biographies  of  immigrants  would  play  a  large  part  in 
such  a  unit  together  with  interviewing  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity  or  listening  to  talks  by  naturalized  citizens.  Poetry, 
speeches,  and  essays  on  the  American  ideal  of  unity  within 
diversity  also  have  much  to  contribute  to  this  theme. 

At  the  college  level,  discussion  of  the  difficulty  of  reconcil¬ 
ing  the  American  ideals  of  individual  freedom  and  of  equality 
can  lead  to  examination  of  both  individualism  and  democracy 
as  they  have  been  presented  with  imaginative  power  by 
writers  and  artists.  Individualism,  for  example,  can  be  studied 
in  the  Natural  Rights  philosophy  set  forth  in  America  by 
John  Wise  and  Thomas  Paine;  in  Transcendentalism  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  personal  conduct  by  Emerson  in  “Self-Reliance”  and 

2  Commission  on  the  English  Curriculum,  An  Outline  of  the  Desirable  Out¬ 
comes  and  Experiences  in  the  Language  Arts  Which  Will  Be  Illustrated  in 
the  Curriculum  Study  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  Com¬ 
munication  No.  7  (Chicago,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1948). 
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by  Thoreau  in  Walden  and  “Resistance  to  Civil  Govern¬ 
ment”;  in  the  poetry  of  Walt  Whitman,  Emily  Dickinson,  Carl 
Sandburg,  and  Robert  Frost;  in  the  architectural  theory  and 
practice  of  Frank  Floyd  Wright  and  Fouis  Sullivan;  and  in 
the  recent  social  and  economic  thought  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Jr.,  Herbert  Hoover,  Charles  A.  Beard,  Horace 
Fallen,  and  others. 

Relating  Language  Processes  and  Skills  to  Units  of 
Instruction 

Each  of  these  activities  presents  both  the  need  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  teach  certain  language  processes  important  in 
everyday  life — discussion,  for  example,  or  writing  letters  or 
making  reports.  In  each  of  these  processes  language  skills 
have  an  important  place — following  a  sequence  of  ideas  in 
reading,  organizing  ideas  into  outline  form,  using  acceptable 
English  forms,  spelling  words  correctly,  or  employing  social 
amenities  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  By  beginning  with  the 
activity  and  then  analyzing  the  language  processes  and  skills 
involved  in  it,  the  committees  hoped  to  keep  the  program 
functional  and  to  avoid  a  logically  organized  and  segregated 
presentation  of  such  elements  as  grammatical  usage,  capi¬ 
talization,  punctuation,  or  use  of  the  card  catalog.  These  were 
to  be  attacked  specifically  in  connection  with  the  units,  with 
time  allowed  for  presentation  and  drill  as  the  need  arose. 

The  chart  on  pages  62  through  67  indicates  column  by 
column  the  process  of  development  of  the  program  with  one 
example  for  the  elementary  school  and  one  for  the  high  school 
worked  out  across  the  page. 

Using  Research  and  Analyses  of  Needs 

Local  groups  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  the 
strong  and  weak  points  in  their  own  programs  by  use  of  tests, 
pupil  autobiographies,  records  of  reading,  anecdotal  descrip¬ 
tions  of  group  discussion,  and  many  other  techniques  pro¬ 
posed  in  Chapter  18.  Such  an  analysis  shows  clearly  what 
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The  curriculum  in  the  language  arts  takes  its  rise  from  the  purposes  of  educati 


1 

2 

3 

Desired  Outcomes 

Characteristics  of  stage 

Kinds  of  experiences 

and  nature  of  growth 

which  can  bring 

of  young  people 

changes  in  Column  1 

which  determine 

to  learners  in  Col¬ 

what  can  and  should 
be  taught 

umn  2 

Personal  Values 

To  help  young  people  grow  into  the 
fullness  of  their  own  stature 
1.  Development  of  personality — a 
sense  of  belonging  and  of  being 
accepted 


2.  Achieving  a  sense  of  values — 
spiritual  and  moral  perception 

3.  Personal  integrity 

4.  Intellectual  curiosity  and  capac¬ 
ity  for  growth 

5.  Sensitiveness  to  beauty 

6.  Establishment  of  enduring  and 
worthwhile  personal  interests 

7.  Emotional  stability 

8.  Adequate  habits  of  study  and  at¬ 
tack  upon  problems 

9.  Mental  and  physical  health 

10.  Ability  to  use  language  effec¬ 
tively  in  daily  intercourse  in 
speech  and  writing 

11.  Habits  of  critical  thinking 

12.  Personal  initiative  and  responsi¬ 
bility  in  carrying  on  personal, 
social,  and  civic  life 

13.  Sense  of  belonging  to  American 
culture 


(Senior  high  school) 
Desire  for  independ¬ 
ence  of  adult  control 
Strong  sense  of  group 
loyalty — desire  for 
acceptance  by  peo¬ 
ple  of  their  own  age 
Awareness  of  self  and 
fear  of  not  succeed¬ 
ing 

Consciousness  of  op¬ 
posite  sex 

Need  for  growth  in 
maturity,  self-reli¬ 
ance,  and  sense  of 
responsibility 


(Senior  high  school) 
Opportunity  to 

1.  Plan  and  carry 
on  work  of  class¬ 
room  and  school 
and  community 
activities,  and  to 
evaluate  results 

2.  Work  with  other 
young  people  on 
committees  or  in 
small  and  large 
groups  and  to 
make  contribu¬ 
tions  according  to 
their  special  abili¬ 
ties 

3.  Play  host  to  par¬ 
ents  and  other 
adults  and  per¬ 
form  for  or  with 
them 

4.  Do  the  same  for 
other  adolescents 

5.  Read  books  in 
which  the  char¬ 
acters  are  adol¬ 
escents  meeting 
their  own  prob¬ 
lems  or  doing 
surpassing  things 


To  be  filled  in 
as  Item  1  above 
by  those  creating 
the  program 
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on  and  from  the  needs  of  young  people  at  different  stages  of  their  development 


4 

Experiences  in  reading  and 
literature ,  speaking  and  lis¬ 
tening,  and  in  writing  which 
are  involved  in  activities  of 
Column  3 


5 

Mechanics  or  skills  in 
reading,  writing,  speak¬ 
ing,  and  listening  neces¬ 
sary  to  success  in  activi¬ 
ties  of  Column  4 


Means  of  evaluating  suc¬ 
cess  of  instruction  lead¬ 
ing  to  outcomes  in  Col¬ 
umns  1,  3,  4,  and  5 


(Senior  high  school) 
Study  and  practice  of  commit¬ 
tee  and  small  group  plan¬ 
ning  and  discussion 
Learning  to  make  reports 
Organizing  programs 
Gathering  and  presenting  data 
on  a  current  problem 
Writing  and  performing  a 
^  Play 

Sharing  personal  experiences 
through  creative  writing  or 
oral  work 

Learning  how  to  introduce  and 
receive  guests 

Carrying  on  personal  reading 
or  an  organized  unit  of  lit¬ 
erature  based  on  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  social  problems  of 
adolescents 


(Senior  high  school) 
Care  in  articulation 
Control  and  placement  of 
voice 

Outlining,  note-taking, 
making  a  bibliography, 
ability  to  present  a  re¬ 
port  orally 
Correct  usage 
Development  of  vocabu¬ 
lary,  spelling,  punctua¬ 
tion,  form  of  drama 
Sensitivity  to  reader  or 
audience 

Ability  to  recreate  an  ex¬ 
perience  imaginatively 
for  others 

Forms  of  introduction 
Ability  to  follow  a  se¬ 
quence  of  events 
Ability  to  create  a  char¬ 
acter  and  enter  into  the 
experiences  of  a  charac¬ 
ter 

Ability  to  generalize  or 
apply  what  is  read 


(Senior  high  school) 
Speech  recordings 
Study  of  work  produced 
Tests  of  usage 
Observation  of  usage  in 
course  of  speaking 
Judgment  of  teacher  and 
class 

Case  study  reports  of  in¬ 
dividuals — descriptive 
of  behavior 

Personal  reaction  to  stories 
and  situations 
Tests  of  understanding  and 
skill 


To  be  filled  in  as 
Item  1  by  those  creating 
the  program 
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1 

2 

3 

Desired  Outcomes 

Characteristics  of  stage 

Kinds  of  experiences 

and  nature  of  growth 

which  can  bring 

of  young  people 

changes  in  Column  1 

which  determine 

to  learners  in  Col¬ 

what  can  and  should 
be  taught 

umn  2 

Social  Values 

To  develop  attitudes,  appreciations, 
and  adequate  behavior  in  human 
relationships 

1.  Adequate  immediate  social  rela¬ 
tionships  with 

a.  Friends  and  associates 

b.  Members  of  the  opposite  sex 

c.  Family  and  associations  of  home 

2.  Broader  social  relationships  of 

community,  class,  creed,  race, 

and  nationality 

a.  Development  of  a  sense  of 
individual  human  worth 

b.  Understanding  the  evolution 
of  our  social  groups,  our  na¬ 
tional  ideals,  and  their  cost 

c.  Appreciation  of  the  part 
played  by  science  in  such  re¬ 
lationships 

d.  Understanding  the  causes  of 
prejudice  and  methods  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  truth 

e.  Development  of  group  loyalties 

f.  Appreciation  of  groups  which 
make  up  the  U.S.A.  and  of 
bases  for  achieving  unity 
among  them 


To  be  filled  in 
as  Item  f  below 
by  those  creating 
the  program 


(Intermediate  grades) 

Broadening  of  interests 
into  and  beyond 
community  and  na¬ 
tion 

Growing  awareness  of 
minority  groups  and 
stereotypes 

Interest  in  children 
and  customs  of  var¬ 
ied  sections  of  the 
U.S.A. 

Developing  sense  of 
fair  play 

Altruistic  interest  in 
others  and  desire  to 
have  a  part  in  serv¬ 
ice  enterprises 


(Intermediate  grades) 

Study  of  geography 
and  history  of  U.S.A. 

Participation  in  as¬ 
semblies,  excursions, 
and  other  activities 
related  to  community 
life 

Seeing  films  revealing 
sections  and  peoples 
of  U.S.A. 

Planning  meetings 
with  other  groups 
and  entertaining 
them 
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4 

Experiences  in  reading  and 
literature,  speaking  and  lis¬ 
tening,  and  in  writing  which 
are  involved  in  activities  of 
Column  3 


(Intermediate  grades) 
Units  of  literature  and  read¬ 
ing  revealing  children  of 
different  sections  and  races 
of  U.S.A.  with  emphasis 
on  individuals  versus  stere¬ 
otypes 

Discussion  of  diversity  of  life 
among  American  children 
Discussion  of  fair  play  in  re¬ 
lationship  to  minority  groups 
Studying  effect  of  language 
stereotypes  like  “dumb 
Swede,”  “witty  Irish,”  or 
“Sambo” 

Planning  programs  and  writ¬ 
ing  or  acting  plays 
Debating  problems  of  minor¬ 
ity  groups  within  communi¬ 
ties 

Receiving  members  of  minor¬ 
ity  groups  socially  or  for 
exchange  of  ideas 
Writing  stories  of  children 
who  make  up  America 
Recording  observations  as  ba¬ 
sis  for  reports 

Listening  to  radio  programs 
increasing  respect  for 
achievements  of  sections 
and  peoples  of  America 


5 

Mechanics  or  skills  in 
reading,  writing,  speak¬ 
ing,  and  listening  neces¬ 
sary  to  success  in  activi¬ 
ties  of  Column  4 


To  be  filled  in  as 
Item  f  by  those  creating 
the  program 


(Intermediate  grades) 
Using  reference  books 
Finding  books  about  chil¬ 
dren  of  sections  or  mi¬ 
nority  groups 
Reading  for  evidence  or 
facts  on  a  given  topic 
Reading  for  enjoyment  or 
to  recreate  characters 
or  setting 

Sensing  how  literature  dif¬ 
fers  in  presentation 
from  factual  material 
Applying  what  is  read  to 
topic  under  discussion 
Learning  techniques  of  dis¬ 
cussion 

Learning  to  support  gen¬ 
eral  statements  with 
evidence 

Understanding  emotional 
tone  of  words 
Using  proper  capitaliza¬ 
tion  and  punctuation  of 
conversation 
Learning  simple  tech¬ 
niques  of  debate 
Learning  technique  of 
conversation  to  make 
others  feel  at  home 
Developing  care  in  use  of 
words 

Increasing  richness  of  vo¬ 
cabulary 

Improving  usage  and  sen¬ 
tence  power 

Choosing  and  listening  ef¬ 
fectively  to  radio  pro¬ 
grams 
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6 

Means  of  evaluating  suc¬ 
cess  of  instruction  lead¬ 
ing  to  outcomes  in  Col¬ 
umns  1,  3,  4,  and  5 


(Intermediate  grades) 

Amount  of  reading  done 

Growth  in  ability  to  find 
and  choose  books  on 
given  topic 

Amount  of  information 
gained 

Improved  reading  skills 

Evidence  of  changes  in 
attitudes 

Anecdotes  of  behavior  in 
relation  to  minority 
groups 

Increased  initiative  in  at¬ 
tacking  problems 

Evidence  of  interests 
aroused 

Sensitivity  to  effect  of 
words  on  others 

Willingness  to  substantiate 
generalizations  with 
facts 

Additional  radio  programs 
and  films  of  similar  sort 
which  children  seek 


1 

2 

3 

Desired  Outcomes 

Characteristics  of  stage 

Kinds  of  experiences 

and  nature  of  growth 

which  can  bring 

of  young  people 

changes  in  Column  1 

which  determine 

to  learners  in  Col¬ 

what  can  and  should 
be  taught 

umn  2 

g.  Appreciation  of  peoples  of 
other  countries  and  of  means 
for  achieving  unity  among 
them 

3.  Development  of  social  attitudes 
and  techniques  for  gracious,  ef¬ 
fective,  cooperative  living 

Civic  Understanding  and  Responsi¬ 
bility 

To  develop  an  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  democratic  life  and 
the  privileges  and  responsibilities 
it  offers 

1.  Understanding  and  appreciation 
of  our  major  social  and  political 
institutions  of  today,  their  back¬ 
grounds,  and  their  cost 

2.  Appreciation  of  the  meaning  of 
democracy  and  of  the  struggle 
of  our  forefathers  to  maintain  it 

3.  Respect  for  orderly  methods  of 
gaining  social  and  political  ends 

4.  Respect  for  authority  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  participate  in  making 
laws  and  to  abide  by  them 

5.  Mastery  of  the  techniques  of  co¬ 
operative  thought  and  action 

6.  Assumption  of  responsibility  for 
keeping  informed  and  for  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  scientific  method  of 
arriving  at  truth 

7.  Understanding  the  meaning  of 
freedom  and  responsibility 

8.  Understanding  of  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  similar  way  of  life  on 
a  world  basis 

a.  Appreciation  of  the  cultures 
of  other  nations  and  their  re¬ 
lationship  to  our  culture 

b.  Understanding  of  the  causes 
of  prejudice 

c.  Understanding  the  techniques 
of  international  cooperation 

Preparation  for  Vocations  and  Duties 
as  Consumers 

To  develop  skills  and  understanding 
necessary  to  finding  and  preparing 
for  vocations  and  to  selecting  goods 
and  entertainment  wisely 

1.  Knowledge  and  understanding  of 
a  wide  variety  of  vocations 

2.  Direct  preparation  for  the  voca¬ 
tion  of  one’s  choosing 

3.  Preparation  for  future  training 

4.  Development  of  personal  quali¬ 
ties  necessary  to  meeting  the 
public,  regard  for  personal  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  so  forth 

5.  Preparation  for  duties  of  con¬ 
sumer,  understanding  advertis¬ 
ing,  selecting  wisely,  and  the 
like 


To  be  filled  in 
as  Item  f  on 
page  64  by  those 
creating  the  pro¬ 
gram 
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Experiences  in  reading  and 
literature,  speaking  and  lis¬ 
tening,  and  in  writing  which 
are  involved  in  activities  of 
Column  3 


Mechanics  or  skills  in 
reading,  writing,  speak¬ 
ing,  and  listening  neces¬ 
sary  to  success  in  activi¬ 
ties  of  Column  4 


Means  of  evaluating  suc¬ 
cess  of  instruction  lead¬ 
ing  to  outcomes  in  Col¬ 
umns  1,  3,  4,  and  5 


To  be  filled  in  as 
Item  f  on  page  64  by 
those  creating  the  pro¬ 
gram 
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needs  emphasis  in  the  local  situation.  A  survey  of  community 
uses  of  the  language  arts  and  of  community  resources  for  the 
enrichment  of  teaching  will  also  furnish  data  valuable  to 
curriculum  committees. 

The  Commission  believed  firmly  that  incidental  teaching 
should  never  become  merely  accidental.  Just  as  a  framework 
of  the  needs  of  young  people  guided  committees  in  the  choice 
of  experiences  to  be  offered,  so  research  in  the  field  of  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening  guided  them  in  their 
study  of  language  skills  and  processes  necessary  to  successful 
communication.  For  example,  the  Clapp  report  mentioned  in 
the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  volume  (p.  441)  reveals 
the  language  processes  most  important  in  everyday  life.  These 
were  incorporated  in  detail  into  The  Experience  Curriculum 
published  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  in 
1935.  The  St.  Louis  survey  by  Meta  Baer  and  the  British  study 
by  F.  A.  Watts  indicate  what  constitutes  growing  power  in 
sentence  structure.  These  investigations  and  many  other  books 
and  articles  listed  on  pages  448  through  450  present  similar 
helps  for  grammar  and  usage. 


USING  THE  GROWTH  OF  PUPILS  AS  THE  BASIS 

OF  SEQUENCE 

Throughout  the  study,  an  effort  was  made  to  keep  the 
growth  of  young  people  the  basis  for  the  sequence  of  offer¬ 
ings.  What  this  means  in  the  selection  of  experiences  has  al¬ 
ready  been  demonstrated.  Undue  overlapping  and  repetition 
of  units  were  avoided  through  consultation  of  members  of 
the  vertical  committees.  Desirable  repetition  was  planned, 
and  more  mature  approaches  and  materials  were  sought  as 
pupils  progressed  from  grade  to  grade.  Studies  of  the  growth 
of  children  in  the  use  of  language  were  also  helpful  as  sum¬ 
marized  by  Strickland,  Smith,  and  others.3 

Descriptions  of  the  status  of  group  discussion  among  chil- 

3  See  the  Bibliography,  pp.  443-44. 
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dren  of  different  ages,  like  that  of  Biber  and  Others  4  or  of 
desirable  qualities  in  letter  writing  as  set  down  in  textbooks 
for  primary,  intermediate,  and  secondary-school  pupils,  also 
helped  to  define  the  process  of  growth  in  those  areas. 


PLANNING  INTEGRATION  WITH  OTHER  AREAS 

Many  of  the  experiences  offered  in  this  and  in  local  cur¬ 
ricula  involve  the  integration  of  the  language  arts  with  other 
subjects  and  with  other  experiences  of  the  school  day.  As¬ 
sociation  of  literature  and  expression  with  the  fine  arts  is  in¬ 
evitable.  Motive  for  expression  and  reading  often  comes  from 
interest  in  nature,  science,  or  invention,  or  from  pursuit  of 
problems  in  social  studies.  Concern  with  family  life  relates 
English  to  home  economics.  School  clubs  and  class  activities 
depend  for  their  success  upon  the  skill  with  which  students 
discuss  and  plan  together.  Learning  in  all  areas  is  limited  or 
enhanced  by  skill  in  reading  and  expression.  Such  relation¬ 
ships  should  be  studied  in  detail  in  individual  schools  and 
should  be  carefully  planned  for  the  enrichment  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum. 


EVALUATING  OUTCOMES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Early  in  the  Council  study,  an  outline  of  possible  proce¬ 
dures  for  evaluation  was  prepared  by  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  help  committees  to  stress  a  wide  variety  of  out¬ 
comes.  These  procedures  included,  in  addition  to  the  use  of 
tests,  lists  of  voluntary  reading  done,  anecdotal  records  of 
participation  in  discussion  and  committee  activities,  folders 
of  creative  work  produced,  use  of  library  resources  and  of 
radio  and  other  community  services,  attitude  scales,  socio¬ 
metric  devices  and  many  forms  of  evaluation  discussed  in 
Chapter  18. 

4  Barbara  Biber  and  Others,  Child  Life  in  School  ( New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  1942),  p.  145. 
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INTEGRATING  AND  WRITING  THE  REPORTS 

Integration  of  the  four  areas  of  the  language  arts  was  as¬ 
sured  at  the  elementary-school  level  by  cooperative  writing 
of  the  final  report  by  chairmen  of  the  horizontal  committees 
and  their  director  together  with  members  of  the  Commission 
and  other  committee  members  with  special  interest  in  par¬ 
ticular,  aspects  of  the  program.  At  the  high  school  and  college 
level,  the  writing  was  done  by  the  associate  directors  and  the 
chairmen  of  horizontal  committees  in  each  area  aided  by 
specialists  concerned.  A  general  overview  of  the  programs 
thus  set  up  is  given  in  Chapters  5,  6,  and  7.  More  detailed 
descriptions  will  appear  in  Volumes  II,  III,  and  IV  of  this  re¬ 
port,  dealing  successively  with  the  preschool  and  elementary 
school,  the  secondary  school,  and  the  college. 


FACING  CRUCIAL  ISSUES  IN  THE  LANGUAGE 

ARTS  PROGRAM 

As  the  work  of  the  committees  progressed,  certain  issues  in 
curriculum-making  in  the  language  arts  came  up  for  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  Commission.  Individuals  or  small  committees 
assumed  responsibility  for  studying  each  issue,  writing  a  de¬ 
tailed  discussion  of  the  problem,  and  proposing  a  solution 
consistent  with  the  platform  of  the  study.  These  manuscripts 
were  then  discussed  by  the  Commission  and  were  revised 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  the  group.  They  appear  in 
final  form  as  Chapters  8  to  17  of  this  volume. 

The  issues,  which  are  common  to  all  efforts  at  curriculum¬ 
making  follow: 

1.  What  Should  Be  the  Relative  Emphasis  upon  the 
Various  Phases  of  the  Language  Arts  and 
How  Can  They  Be  Interrelated? 

Among  these  problems  are  the  relative  emphasis  to  be 
given  to  speech  and  writing;  to  imaginative  writing  and  daily 
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communication;  to  grammar,  spelling,  and  matters  of  oral  and 
written  form  in  contrast  to  the  actual  expression  of  ideas  in 
speech  and  writing. 

In  the  area  of  reading  and  literature  similar  questions 
arose:  What  is  the  relative  importance  of  literature  and  of 
general  reading?  Of  contemporary  literature  and  standard 
classics?  Of  the  literature  of  England,  of  America,  and  of  the 
rest  of  the  world?  What  emphasis  should  be  given  to  reading 
skills,  to  reading  for  the  satisfaction  of  personal  interests,  and 
to  reading  for  literary  knowledge  and  appreciation?  What  is 
the  relative  importance  of  class  reading  of  selections  in  com¬ 
mon  and  of  reading  on  an  individual  basis? 

Out  of  all  this  arose  also  the  basic  question  of  whether 
separate  courses  should  be  offered  in  literature,  speech,  and 
writing  or  whether  broadly  integrated  units  are  preferable. 
The  answers  to  these  questions  on  which  the  Commission 
finally  agreed  appear  in  Chapter  8. 

2.  Shall  There  Be  Planned  or  Incidental  Programs  in  the 
Language  Arts?  What  Should  the  Schools  Do 
about  Grade  Placement,  Minimum  Essentials,  and 
Promotion  Practices? 

As  already  indicated,  the  Commission  recognized  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  general  framework  based  upon  the  needs  of  both 
the  individual  and  society  to  avoid  a  hit-and-miss  program 
of  instruction,  to  insure  a  balanced  offering,  and  to  avoid 
gaps  and  overlapping. 

Within  that  framework,  however,  instruction  was  to  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  individuals  and  to  insure  continuity 
of  growth  for  each  of  them.  As  indicated  in  Chapter  2,  the 
Commission  believed  that  rigid  grade  placement  of  material 
and  minimum  grade  standards  were  inimical  to  the  normal 
growth  of  individuals.  This  problem  is  discussed  in  detail 
in  Chapter  8. 
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3.  What  Is  the  Relationship  of  the  Language  Arts  to  the 

Total  Curriculum,  to  the  Library,  and  to  the 

Life  of  the  School? 

A  third  topic  for  discussion  was  the  relationship  of  the 
language  arts  to  the  total  curriculum  and  to  the  life  of  the 
school.  An  effort  was  made  to  determine  the  shared  and 
unique  functions  of  the  language  arts.  The  Commission, 
through  one  of  its  members  appointed  to  report  to  the  group, 
explored  the  relationship  of  reading  and  expression  to  all 
subjects  of  study  and  to  varied  activities  within  the  school. 
It  examined  practices  and  results  in  core  curricula  and  in 
programs  in  common  learnings  and  the  place  of  the  specialist 
in  each  of  them.  It  studied  the  connection  of  the  language 
arts  with  guidance,  with  vocational  training,  with  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  school  and  community,  and  with  the  school  and  public 
library.  It  investigated  also  the  progress  at  the  college  level 
of  integrated  programs  in  communication,  in  the  humanities, 
and  in  American  Studies.  The  report  on  these  problems  ap¬ 
pears  in  Chapters  9  and  10. 

4.  How  Can  the  Needs  of  Individual  Pupils  Be  Met  Most 

Effectively? 

A  fourth  major  issue  was  how  best  to  meet  the  needs  of 
individual  students.  Again,  Chapter  11  presents  the  report  of 
a  member  of  the  Commission  on  how,  by  means  of  varied 
organization,  differentiated  materials  of  instruction,  and 
courses  with  a  variety  of  ends  in  view,  schools  and  colleges 
are  attacking  this  problem.  The  aim  was  to  maintain  both 
unity  and  diversity  for  all  students  within  the  school,  recog¬ 
nizing  a  responsibility  both  to  the  individual  and  to  society. 

5.  What  Shall  Be  Taught  in  Grammar  and  Linguistics? 

A  fifth  and  exceedingly  controversial  question  faced  by 
the  Commission  is  what  should  be  taught  in  grammar  and 
linguistics.  An  eminent  linguist  who  was  a  member  of  the 
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Commission  was  first  asked  to  prepare  a  statement  of  current 
thinking  among  linguistic  scholars  concerning  teaching  lan¬ 
guage  as  a  living,  flexible,  and  changing  instrument  of  ex¬ 
pression.  He  was  to  stress  positive  descriptions  of  the  structure 
of  the  English  language  as  contrasted  with  Latin  and  the 
relationship  of  structure  to  meaning. 

A  second  member  of  the  Council  whose  position  on  gram¬ 
mar  is  midway  between  two  extremes  was  asked  to  prepare 
a  discussion  on  what  grammar  is  functional  and  how  it  can  be 
taught  psychologically  in  relationship  to  the  improvement  of 
expression  rather  than  in  isolated  logical  categories.  Research 
studies  in  grammar  and  usage  formed  the  basis  for  this  dis¬ 
cussion. 

These  two  statements  were  mimeographed  for  careful  con¬ 
sideration  by  each  member  of  the  Commission.  Points  of  dis¬ 
agreement  were  ironed  out  in  discussion  and  the  two  sections 
were  combined  into  a  single  chapter  on  which  the  Commis¬ 
sion  as  a  group  agreed.  The  final  statement  appears  as  Chapter 
12. 

6.  What  Should  Be  the  Program  in  Speech  and  Writing? 

A  sixth  problem  the  Commission  faced  in  common  with  all 
curriculum  committees  is  whether  speech  shall  be  taught  as 
a  separate  course  or  integrated  with  the  total  program  in  ex¬ 
pression.  The  Commission  aimed,  first,  to  define  those  aspects 
of  communication  which  are  common  to  speech  and  writing 
in  order  that  these  might  be  taught  in  unified  fashion.  After 
that,  it  proposed  through  diagnosis  of  difficulties  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  successful  performance  to  study  those  elements  of 
speech  and  writing  which  need  specific  consideration  in  rela¬ 
tionship  to  expression.  It  also  considered  what  experiences  in 
speech  and  writing  are  important  for  everybody  within  the 
integrated  program  and  which  should  be  offered  as  elective 
courses  for  pupils  with  special  talent  or  special  need.  Under¬ 
lying  all  the  discussion  were  two  questions  of  special  con¬ 
cern  to  curriculum  committees  everywhere:  (1)  What  lan- 
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guage  processes  demand  special  stress  in  the  schools  of  a 
democracy?  and  (2)  How  can  the  program  in  speech  and 
writing  be  so  organized  that  skills  may  be  learned  in  use? 
Results  of  the  deliberations  appear  in  Chapter  13. 

7.  How  Can  the  Program  in  the  Language  Arts  Recognize 

the  Importance  of  Listening  in  Life  Today? 

Pupils  from  the  preschool  through  college  learn  more  fre¬ 
quently  by  listening  than  by  any  other  means.  New  mass 
media  of  oral  communication  have  revolutionized  methods  of 
learning  and  of  entertainment.  Powerful  forces  on  both  a 
national  and  international  scale  vie  for  control  over  the  minds 
of  men.  The  spoken  word  is  today  the  most  effective  instru¬ 
ment  of  communication.  It  is  likewise  the  most  dangerous  un¬ 
less  pupils  are  taught  to  listen  accurately  and  critically  to 
what  they  hear. 

The  problem  is  so  important  that  listening  was  recognized 
in  this  study  as  one  of  the  four  major  language  arts,  a  vertical 
committee  was  appointed  to  study  the  field  to  discover  the 
skills  necessary  to  intelligent  listening,  the  situations  in  school 
and  outside  of  school  in  which  people  listen,  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  with  which  they  perform  in  each  situation.  The  findings 
of  the  committee  appear  in  Chapter  14,  and  examples  of  best 
practices  in  the  field  occur  in  the  descriptions  of  separate  and 
integrated  activities  at  all  levels  of  instruction. 

8.  What  Should  Be  the  Place  of  the  Mass  Modes  of 

Communication  in  the  Language  Arts 

Program  Today? 

Similar  to  the  problems  of  listening  are  those  in  the  field  of 
mass  modes  of  communication.  Radio,  film,  television,  and 
the  press  are  the  most  powerful  avenues  in  today's  culture 
for  influencing  thought  and  feeling.  They  should  be  under¬ 
stood  as  institutions,  as  agencies  used  and  controlled  by  men 
for  public  and  private  purposes.  They  should  be  recognized  as 
having  art  forms  of  their  own,  capable  of  giving  aesthetic 
pleasure  of  a  high  order.  Discrimination  in  the  use  of  them  for 
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recreational  purposes  needs  to  be  taught.  Special  skills  are 
necessary  if  young  people  are  to  get  the  best  from  these  all- 
pervasive  agencies  and  at  the  same  time  recognize  their  power 
for  evil.  To  what  extent  can  the  program  in  the  language  arts 
meet  their  challenge?  The  conclusions  of  the  Commission, 
again  working  through  one  of  its  members,  appear  in  Chap¬ 
ter  15. 


9.  What  Should  Be  the  Nature  of  the  Program  in  Reading 
and  Literature? 

Many  problems  concerning  the  program  in  reading  and 
literature  confront  curriculum-makers  in  English.  The  time- 
honored  approach  to  literature  in  high  school  and  college  has 
been  through  analysis  of  set  books,  acquaintance  with  in¬ 
dividual  authors,  a  study  of  literary  types,  or  a  survey  of  the 
periods  of  literary  history.  Recently,  experience  or  idea- 
centered  units  have  come  to  the  fore.  Individual  guidance  in 
reading  has  replaced  the  old  six-week  book  report  plan, 
and  in  some  instances,  as  in  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  has  oc¬ 
cupied  the  entire  time  of  the  course. 

Integrated  programs,  poorly  planned  and  managed  in  some 
cases,  have  tended  to  eliminate  literature  from  certain  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  school  programs  or  to  wrench  it  out  of  its 
normal  setting  and  weaken  its  aesthetic  value. 

The  wide  range  of  reading  ability  within  individual  classes 
today  raises  grave  questions  as  to  the  best  ways  of  dealing 
with  these  differences  and  of  furnishing  reading  materials  of 
an  appropriate  range  in  difficulty. 

Teaching  reading  in  relation  to  all  school  subjects  is  a 
generally  accepted  practice  today,  but  many  teachers  are 
floundering  in  their  efforts  to  carry  on  the  program.  Skills 
necessary  to  the  successful  reading  of  literature  need  careful 
study.  Many  problems  of  semantics  need  consideration  in  the 
classroom;  for  example,  the  multiple  meanings  of  words,  the 
effect  of  time  and  place  and  of  one’s  own  background  upon 
the  concepts  one  attaches  to  words,  the  difficulty  of  abstrac- 
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tions  and  of  figurative  language,  and  finally,  the  emotional 
power  of  words  in  influencing  people. 

Horizontal  chairmen  in  the  field  of  reading  and  literature 
gave  careful  attention  to  all  these  matters.  The  results  of  their 
deliberations  appear  in  Chapters  16  and  17. 

10.  How  Should  Results  of  the  Program  in  the  Language 
Arts  Be  Evaluated? 

The  instruments  used  to  measure  outcomes  in  the  language 
arts  determine  to  a  large  extent  the  nature  of  instruction  in 
the  subject.  If  successful  use  of  English  is  measured  primarily 
by  having  students  fill  in  blanks  or  underline  forms,  these 
activities  will  inevitably  receive  undue  emphasis  in  the  class¬ 
room  to  the  exclusion  of  more  highly  functional  and  social 
uses  of  language.  If  reading  power  is  measured  chiefly  by 
tests  of  vocabulary  and  the  meaning  of  sentences,  problems 
of  critical  thinking,  of  aesthetic  values,  and  of  discriminating 
choice  of  materials  for  reading  will  be  largely  forgotten. 
Hence,  it  seemed  important  in  the  very  beginning  of  a  study 
of  the  growth  of  young  people  in  and  through  the  use  of  lan¬ 
guage  to  have  a  member  of  the  Commission  well  versed  in 
new  and  old  methods  of  evaluation  consider  for  its  workers  the 
many  and  varied  techniques  available  for  determining  the 
success  of  the  program.  His  proposals  appear  in  Chapter  18. 

Curriculum-making  a  Long  and  Valuable  Process 

Making  a  curriculum  is  a  long  and  detailed  process.  It  is 
well  that  it  should  be,  for  one  of  the  chief  values  of  creating  a 
new  program  for  any  school  system  lies  in  the  professional 
growth  which  comes  to  the  staff  from  such  an  undertaking. 
Invariably,  also,  a  new  course  of  study,  aside  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  on  which  it  is  based,  is  out  of  date  almost  as 
soon  as  it  leaves  the  press.  In  using  it,  teachers  are  at  once  con¬ 
scious  of  the  need  for  revision.  Curriculum-making  should 
therefore  be  looked  upon  as  an  on-going  process,  never  en¬ 
tirely  completed. 
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The  Preprimary,  Primary,  and 
Intermediate  Grades 


THE  PREPRIMARY  CHILD:  HIS  LANGUAGE 
BACKGROUND  AND  NEEDS 

Assessing  the  Language  Needs  of  Children 

Every  child  comes  to  school  with  certain  basic  needs  in 
communication,  but  not  all  children  come  with  equal  ability 
to  communicate.  John,  who  has  lived  in  an  orphanage,  may 
be  far  less  capable  in  communicating  his  ideas  than  Billy,  the 
only  child  of  parents  who  have  given  him  a  great  deal  of  at¬ 
tention.  Helen,  whose  mother  has  rejected  her  because  she 
has  a  physical  handicap,  may  have  little  or  no  speech,  while 
Margaret,  whose  mother  has  read  and  talked  with  her  much 
of  the  time,  may  be  able  to  express  herself  capably.  Joan, 
whose  learning  capacity  is  limited,  experiences  greater  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  understanding  and  following  directions  than  Ed¬ 
ward,  who  is  more  intelligent.  Tommy,  who  is  inadequate  in 
self-expression,  may  be  thought  to  be  less  capable  than  he  is, 
since  inordinate  emphasis  is  commonly  placed  on  language  as 
an  indication  of  intellectual  ability. 

Similar  differences  exist  in  the  sense  of  at-homeness  chil¬ 
dren  feel  within  the  group — a  sense  which  greatly  affects 
their  willingness  and  ability  to  communicate  with  others. 

The  nursery  school  child  who  has  lived  in  a  pleasant,  varied 
social  environment  will  be  more  secure  in  the  classroom  sit¬ 
uation  than  the  child  from  a  home  and  neighborhood  that 
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have  given  him  little  companionship  with  others  of  his  own 
age.  The  kindergarten  child  with  some  background  of  nursery 
school,  or  with  other  group  experience,  will  probably  adapt 
himself  more  easily  to  routine  and  requirements  than  the 
child  for  whom  the  school  situation  is  totally  new.  Similarly, 
the  first  grader  who  has  been  to  kindergarten  will  have  an 
advantage  over  his  classmate  who  has  begun  his  schooling  at 
the  first-grade  level. 

All  children,  except  those  with  extremely  unusual  back¬ 
grounds,  have  been  talked  to — or  talked  at — and  most  of  them 
have  learned  to  respond.  Their  language  experiences,  up  to 
the  time  they  enter  first  grade,  have  been  primarily  oral. 
They  may  have  been  introduced  to  literature  through  stories 
of  Peter  Rabbit  or  The  Little  Engine  That  Could,  through 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes,  or  through  picture  books.  They  have 
been  speakers,  and  they  have  been  listeners.  Now,  as  they 
face  the  more  clearly  organized  experiences  of  the  primary 
and  intermediate  grades,  they  participate  in  a  greater  variety 
of  language  activities,  acquire  new  skills,  and  grow  in  ap¬ 
preciation  and  use  of  artistic  expression. 

Basing  the  Language  Program  on  These  Needs 

Since  individual  children  vary  greatly  in  language  ability 
because  of  differences  in  native  endowment,  in  experience, 
and  in  early  personal  and  social  relationships,  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  individual  needs  is  imperative.  Fortunately,  however, 
children  of  quite  varying  abilities  in  language  can  work  to¬ 
gether  acceptably  in  the  speaking  and  listening  situations 
that  form  a  vital  part  of  the  whole  school  program  at  this 
level.  Although  one  child  may  express  himself  in  mature 
sentences,  with  a  rich  choice  of  words,  and  the  next  child  in 
monosyllables,  both  can  contribute  and  feel  themselves  part 
of  the  group. 

The  job  of  the  language  arts  curriculum  in  each  succeeding 
year  of  the  preschool  and  primary  grades,  is,  therefore,  to 
help  the  child  to  develop  and  extend  the  abilities  which  he 
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brings  to  school  so  that  they  may  keep  pace  with  his  expand¬ 
ing  needs  in  communication. 

Making  the  transition  from  home  to  school.  The  child  finds 
new  and  different  needs  for  language  as  he  moves  from  the 
intimacy  of  the  home  to  the  group  life  of  the  school.  Although 
in  the  nursery  school,  he  may  maintain  the  same  person-to- 
person  relationship  with  a  particular  adult  and  with  a  child 
or  two,  the  social  situation  has  enlarged  to  include  other 
adults  as  parent-substitutes  and  a  greater  number  of  children. 
It  is  the  kindergarten,  however,  which  offers  the  first  experi¬ 
ences  in  cooperative  group  living,  effecting  a  natural  transi¬ 
tion  to  the  more  highly  organized  life  of  the  elementary 
school. 

Factors  That  Promote  Language  Growth  in  Young 
Children 

What  factors  will  promote  optimum  growth  in  language 
for  each  child  and  for  the  group?  The  teacher,  the  classroom 
atmosphere,  the  physical  surroundings,  the  nature  of  the 
child’s  experiences,  and  the  relationship  between  home  and 
school  seem  most  influential  at  the  preschool  level. 

The  teacher,  by  her  own  example,  and  through  the  activities 
she  plans  with  and  for  the  children,  stimulates  the  growth  of 
oral  language.  She  needs  to  have  a  warm  personality,  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  stage  of  language  development  of  each  child, 
and  a  sensitivity  to  opportunities  for  helping  each  one  use 
language  to  facilitate  his  adjustment  in  the  group. 

Since  language  flourishes  best  when  children  feel  secure, 
the  teacher  creates  a  friendly  atmosphere  in  the  classroom, 
helping  each  child  feel  free  to  express  his  own  ideas.  To  fur¬ 
ther  the  timid  child’s  acceptance  by  the  group,  she  may  help 
him,  at  times,  to  develop  some  language  skill,  such  as  story¬ 
telling,  which  will  increase  his  feeling  of  adequacy  in  the 
group.  She  may  help  him  eliminate  some  infantile  speech 
pattern,  like  “muvver”  for  “mother”  or  “turn”  for  “come,” 
which  makes  him  the  object  of  ridicule.  She  remembers  al- 
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ways  that  the  degree  of  spontaneity  in  expression  is  a  good 
index  to  the  child’s  feeling  of  security,  since  speech  is  his 
chief  avenue  for  self-expression. 

Language  growth  is  also  encouraged  by  the  proper  setting. 
Appropriate  equipment,  such  as  large  building  blocks,  a  doll 
corner,  an  aquarium,  and  a  browsing  table  for  picture  books, 
together  with  abundant  materials  in  a  room  arranged  infor¬ 
mally,  encourage  children  to  participate  in  common  tasks  and 
give  rise  to  countless  situations  in  which  language  is  the 
natural  accompaniment  of  activity. 

Experience  is  basic  to  language.  New  vocabulary  and  more 
effective  sentence  patterns  emerge  as  children’s  cherished 
possessions  or  new  objects  of  interest  appear  in  the  classroom 
or  as  the  group  ventures  into  the  neighborhood  to  see  a  child’s 
new  pet,  a  building  under  construction,  or  the  spring  flowers 
in  a  nearby  garden. 

While  the  child  is  using  language  in  new  ways  in  the  nursery 
school  and  kindergarten,  he  is  also  using  language  in  many 
ways  at  home.  Ideally,  the  teacher  and  parent  work  together 
so  that  language  expectations  in  the  two  situations  are  realis¬ 
tically  related  and  so  that  there  is  a  mutual  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation  between  parent  and  teacher.  Children  can  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  share  orally  the  family  weekend  expeditions  with 
their  classmates  and  to  retell  at  home,  to  parents  or  other 
children,  stories  listened  to  in  school. 

The  Nature  of  the  Preprimary  Program 

Under  favorable  conditions,  the  preprimary  program  can 
do  much  to  develop  abilities  and  attitudes  that  will  help  the 
child  in  his  primary  work.  His  constantly  improving  skills  in 
communication  make  him  a  better  member  of  his  social  group, 
and  his  awakened  interests  lead  him  into  the  more  organized 
phases  of  the  language  arts  program  in  reading  and  writing. 

During  this  period  the  child  learns  to  listen  more  atten¬ 
tively.  His  attention  span  lengthens  gradually,  but  what  he 
listens  to  still  needs  to  be  directlv  related  to  his  immediate 
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interests  and  experience — what  animals  do  in  winter,  how  a 
robin  builds  his  nest,  the  latest  television  program,  or  the 
growth  of  polliwogs  in  the  aquarium.  Accompanying  the 
spoken  word,  whenever  possible,  there  should  be  the  generous 
use  of  objects  and  pictures.  The  opportunity  for  dramatic 
play  will  hold  the  attention  and  make  easier  the  grasping  of 
concepts. 

With  improved  listening  habits  comes  increased  ability  to 
carry  on  conversation.  Naturally  the  topics  are  still  closely 
related  to  the  child’s  life  and  interests.  Much  of  this  conversa¬ 
tion  goes  on  in  small  informal  working  groups.  On  occasion 
the  kindergarten  child  shares  verbally  his  out-of-school  ex¬ 
periences  with  the  group,  often  in  a  “show  and  tell”  situation. 
The  inarticulate  child  is  encouraged  to  engage  in  activities 
that  most  naturally  involve  conversation,  to  use  words  rather 
than  mere  gestures,  and  to  employ  socially  acceptable  terms 
in  place  of  baby  words  used  in  the  family  circle. 

The  ability  to  use  a  wider  vocabulary  in  expressing  ideas 
and  in  understanding  others  increases  rapidly  with  practice. 
The  child’s  experiences  are  the  raw  materials  out  of  which 
vocabulary  grows,  but  he  needs  the  “verbal  rehearsal”  to  fix 
these  experiences  and  to  make  the  new  terms  a  part  of  his 
working  language.  His  vocabulary  expands  as  the  teacher 
capitalizes  on  his  natural  interest  in  the  sounds  of  words,  in 
chanting,  in  rhyming,  and  in  various  forms  of  word  play. 

Gradually  the  young  child  learns  to  use  language  as  a  means 
of  influencing  the  behavior  of  others.  He  resorts  less  and  less 
to  physical  force  as  he  develops  the  ability  to  express  himself 
verbally  and  to  communicate  to  others.  His  persuasive  powers 
develop  gradually  as  he  finds  that  words  can  influence  others 
to  thought  and  action. 

Children  learn  through  social  situations  to  use  courteous 
expressions.  “Thank  you,”  “Please,”  “Excuse  me,”  and  other 
language  conventions  which  oil  the  wheels  of  human  relation¬ 
ships  become  habitual  almost  unconsciously  in  a  group  where 
consideration  for  others  is  a  value  cherished  by  all. 
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Ample  opportunity  to  hear  good  language  usage  in  the 
home,  in  the  school,  and  on  the  playground  is  the  best  founda¬ 
tion  a  child  can  have  for  an  effective  start  in  the  language  arts. 
Kindergarten  children  who  have  heard  correct  and  courteous 
speech  at  home  in  their  preschool  years  tend  to  use  language 
of  the  same  sort  in  their  conversation  with  others,  whereas 
those  whose  language  models  in  the  home  have  included  un¬ 
grammatical  terms,  foreign  accent,  or  inverted  word  order, 
have  much  to  unlearn  as  they  attempt  to  acquire  new  skills. 

In  all  the  verbal  activities,  the  speech  of  the  child  should 
be  adequate  for  his  level  of  development.  The  preprimary 
child  may  still  be  groping  for  words  with  which  to  express  his 
ideas,  he  may  mispronounce  new  words  or  confuse  their 
meanings,  and  he  may  make  errors  in  the  production  and  use 
of  speech  sounds;  but  these  habits  should  not  too  greatly  con¬ 
cern  his  teacher  or  his  parents.  What  the  child  needs  is  abun¬ 
dant  opportunity  and  encouragement  to  complete  his  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  sounds  of  speech,  to  use  his  voice  with  appropriate 
volume  and  pitch,  to  adapt  the  rate  of  his  speech  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  to  the  ability  of  his  listeners  to  follow  his  ideas,  to 
increase  his  speaking  vocabulary,  and  to  form  sentences  that 
present  his  meaning  adequately. 

Children  often  organize  their  experiences  by  “living 
through”  in  dramatic  play  the  adult  life  they  see  going  on 
about  them.  After  an  excursion  some  child  is  the  fireman  as 
he  manipulates  a  homemade  fire-engine.  In  the  doll  corner, 
children  reenact  family  life  and  conversation.  By  the  end  of 
this  period  many  children  enjoy  retelling  a  familiar  story  or 
playing  it,  using  spontaneous  conversation. 

The  preprimary  child’s  language  is  not  necessarily  limited 
to  imitation,  repetition,  and  retelling.  Sometimes  fragmentary 
and  fleeting,  sometimes  refreshing  and  revealing  in  its  sim¬ 
plicity,  the  language  of  the  young  child  occasionally  possesses 
qualities  that  are  really  creative.  Such  spontaneous  expression 
occurs  most  often  in  a  permissive  and  informal  atmosphere. 
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The  Importance  of  Initial  Attitudes  toward  Language 
and  Reading 

While  the  child  is  developing  these  language  skills,  he  is, 
at  the  same  time,  building  attitudes  toward  the  use  of  lan¬ 
guage  which  afford  him  present  satisfaction  and  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  later  experiences  with  listening,  speaking,  writ¬ 
ing,  reading,  and  literature. 

The  small  child’s  experience  with  literature  comes  by  way 
of  the  adult  who  reads  to  him,  sings  to  him,  or  tells  him  stories. 
It  may  also  come  from  radio  programs,  the  better  offerings 
of  television,  or  victrola  records  which  he  can  play  again  and 
again  for  his  own  delight.  He  is  fortunate  if  he  has  much  of 
this  experience  in  his  home  before  he  comes  to  school.  Often 
the  stories,  verses,  and  songs  that  he  hears  become  a  part  of 
him,  especially  if  the  author  has  used  simple  rhythmic  pat¬ 
terns.  The  child  takes  over  words  and  phrases  that  appeal  to 
him  by  their  sound  and  repeats  them  endlessly.  He  delights 
in  using  them  in  new  associations  like  the  small  boy,  who, 
when  his  hastily  improvised  wagon  proved  too  small  for  the 
doll  that  was  to  ride  in  it,  quoted  Marchette  Chute  to  help 
him  out  of  his  difficulty: 

And  if  he  does  not  fit  it  straight, 

He’ll  fit  it  cornerwise.1 

The  little  child  becomes  the  characters  in  the  stories  he  plays 
although  they  may  be  dogs  or  trains  as  well  as  people.  He  ac¬ 
cepts  their  adventures  as  unquestioningly  as  he  does  the  in¬ 
explicable  phenomena  of  daily  life.  The  power  of  language  to 
create  beauty  for  the  child  is  demonstrated  daily  as  the 
teacher  quotes  Nancy  Byrd  Turner’s  “Sing  a  Song  of  Winter 
Time”  after  lively  play  in  the  snow,  or  reads  Eddie  and  the 
Fire  Engine  to  parallel  the  experience  of  the  group.  Such  ex¬ 
perience  need  not  be  restricted  to  passive  appreciation,  for 

1  Chute,  Marchette,  “For  My  Brother,”  Rhymes  About  the  Country  (New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1941),  p.  43. 
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the  teacher  welcomes  spontaneous  verbal  expression  of  the 
experience  of  the  moment. 

The  desire  to  learn  to  read  grows  out  of  many  happy  ex¬ 
periences  looking  at  picture  books  like  Leslie  Brooke’s  Ring 
O’  Roses ,  or  Marjorie  Flack’s  inimitable  Angus  stories,  and 
from  listening  to  the  teacher  or  parent  read  The  Three  Billy 
Goats  Gruff,  Little  Toot  or  other  favorites  of  young  children 
everywhere.  Fortunate  youngsters  who  sense  the  enjoyment 
their  parents  gain  from  books  learn  early  an  enthusiasm  for 
reading. 

The  first  scribbles  of  the  two-year-old  as  he  “writes”  to 
grandma  lead  naturally  to  the  “story  in  my  head”  of  the  five- 
year-old  for  which  the  teacher  is  the  willing  scribe  as  the 
child  dictates.  Similarly,  the  function  of  written  expression 
is  sensed  by  the  child  as  he  listens  to  the  reading  of  a  note 
from  a  recent  visitor  or  dictates  a  message  to  an  absent  play¬ 
mate. 

Much  of  the  language  growth  of  the  preschool  child  is  an 
unconscious  process  so  far  as  the  child  is  concerned.  Under 
proper  nurture,  his  language  develops  as  a  result  of  increas¬ 
ing  maturity,  the  quality  of  his  living  at  home  and  in  the 
school  group,  the  breadth  of  his  in-school  and  out-of-school 
experiences,  and  the  stimulation  given  by  wise  adults. 

THE  PRIMARY  CHILD  AND  HIS  EXPERIENCES 
WITH  THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS 

The  Continuing  Nature  of  Basic  Language  Needs 

When  the  child  comes  to  the  first  grade,  he  has  the  same 
basic  needs  for  speaking  and  listening  which  he  has  had  in 
preceding  years.  The  primary  program  then  should  recognize 
these  needs  and  guide  the  child  to  higher  levels  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

Increase  in  vocabulary  is  to  be  expected  in  this  period.  Ex¬ 
periences  in  which  new  words  are  used  in  meaningful  settings, 
association  with  other  children  and  with  adults,  discussion, 
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listening  to  and  reading  stories — all  promote  growth  in  vocab¬ 
ulary. 

Vocabulary,  of  course,  is  but  one  element  of  oral  expression 
which  is  a  primary  concern  in  the  language  arts  program  for 
the  early  grades.  A  rich  environment  which  stimulates  talking, 
a  permissive  atmosphere  which  allows  for  talking,  and  con¬ 
tinued  guidance  in  improving  the  quality  of  talking  are  es¬ 
sential  conditions  to  be  observed,  if  speech  is  to  grow  in  clar¬ 
ity,  precision,  and  effectiveness. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  the  child  progresses  through  the  pri¬ 
mary  school,  his  speaking  activities  have  to  do  with  increas¬ 
ingly  complex  situations,  which  call  for  listening  with  more 
thoughtfulness  and  for  longer  periods  of  time.  By  the  end  of 
the  primary  grades,  he  should  have  grown  not  only  in  his  span 
of  attention  for  listening,  but  also  in  his  ability  to  analyze 
carefully  the  contributions  of  others  and  to  interact  thought¬ 
fully  with  others  in  arriving  at  decisions  in  connection  with 
group  problems  and  plans. 

Throughout  these  activities  the  teacher  sets  a  good  example 
by  her  own  speech  and  supplies  a  correct  expression  unob¬ 
trusively  when  the  child  makes  an  error.  Later  the  class  may 
attack  gross  errors  in  speech  or  word  usage  that  are  common 
to  many  children  in  the  group.  These  are  obvious  illiteracies 
such  as  I  seen  it,  You  tvuz,  He  hadnt  ought  to  do  it,  or  Johnny, 
he  went. 

Written  expression  begins  in  the  primary  grades.  It  grows 
in  part  out  of  the  child’s  experience  in  speaking  and  in  part 
out  of  his  recognition  that  older  children  and  adults  write. 
From  the  first,  however,  his  writing  is  based  on  his  own 
simple  needs,  such  as  writing  his  name  on  a  card  for  Johnny’s 
birthday  or  making  a  story  about  a  picture  he  has  painted. 

Opportunities  for  Language  Growth  in  the  Primary  Grades 

The  daily  activities  in  the  primary  grades  furnish  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  guidance  and  practice  in  the  language  arts.  These 
are  the  years  when  children  are  broadening  their  notion  of 
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the  community  in  which  they  live.  They  learn  to  understand 
the  services  rendered  them  by  postman,  groceryman,  doctor, 
or  librarian.  In  the  fall,  a  walk  to  the  neighboring  park  arouses 
interest  in  a  squirrel’s  busy  preparation  for  winter.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  happens  to  other  animals  when  the  cold  weather 
comes  opens  up  a  whole  new  area  for  investigation.  There  is 
the  zoo  to  be  visited  or  the  natural  history  museum.  In  the 
spring,  the  farm  introduces  a  host  of  interesting  topics;  then 
come  the  birds  which  have  been  away  for  the  winter.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  primary  period  an  old  doll  loaned  by  a  grand¬ 
mother  starts  a  search  for  other  evidences  of  what  life  was 
like  in  the  community  “long  ago.”  Home  life  then  and  now 
develops  as  a  subject  of  interest.  Again,  such  a  project  may 
lead  to  questions  about  home  life  in  many  other  lands  after 
the  manner  of  Adshead’s  The  Little  Boy  and  His  House. 

School  problems  need  discussion  and  planning.  Safety  rules 
for  hall  and  playground  must  be  set  up.  The  school  library 
needs  a  screen  covered  with  pictures  of  favorite  animal  stories. 
A  school  garden  must  be  planted,  a  paper  sale  must  be 
planned,  or  a  Red  Cross  Drive  got  under  way.  Perhaps  a 
program  has  to  be  arranged  for  Washington’s  birthday,  for 
Book  Week,  or  for  Christmas.  Mothers  must  be  entertained 
and  Christmas  gifts  prepared  for  both  father  and  mother. 

Always  there  is  time  for  enjoying  books,  for  recreating  ex¬ 
periences  in  dramatic  play,  for  dramatizing  stories,  and  for 
writing  original  ones.  Poetry  just  for  fun  and  related  to  every 
enterprise  of  the  school  day — birthdays,  for  example,  or  air¬ 
planes,  or  the  animal  and  nature  studies  already  referred  to, 
or  Christmas  or  a  class  picnic — has  a  very  real  place  in  the 
language  arts  program. 

Whatever  the  undertaking,  children  are  guided  carefully 
in  thinking  and  planning  together  in  groups,  in  assigning 
duties  to  individuals  and  to  committees  and  in  evaluating  the 
success  of  their  undertaking.  Sometimes  they  compose  letters 
together  or  dictate  one  to  the  teacher  to  arrange  excursions,  to 
ask  questions,  to  request  assistance  or  to  thank  those  who  have 
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helped  them.  Often  they  seek  information  in  simple  books 
and  report  their  findings  to  one  another.  Skills  in  language 
and  reading  are  carefully  developed  in  relation  to  these  proj¬ 
ects  and  in  special  help  periods  for  direct  attack  upon  needs 
which  arise  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

The  Development  of  Basic  Skills  in  Reading 

Prereading  or  preparatory  period.  Traditionally  all  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  introduced  to  reading  immediately  upon 
entering  first  grade.  Yet  investigations  show  that  large  num¬ 
bers  of  them  lack  the  maturity  necessary  for  successful  begin¬ 
ning  reading. 

Even  though  the  teacher  has  no  special  aids  to  diagnosis 
such  as  psychological  tests,  she  may  herself  observe  the  rest¬ 
lessness,  inattention,  unhappiness,  and  lack  of  retentiveness 
which  indicate  that  children  are  being  pressed  to  do  things 
for  which  they  are  not  ready.  She  can  be  alert  to  signs  of  mal¬ 
nutrition,  to  limitations  in  hearing  and  vision,  and  to  indica¬ 
tions  of  unsatisfactory  physical  or  mental  health.  All  of  these 
factors  affect  the  child’s  ability  to  learn  to  read.  The  teacher 
will,  of  course,  be  equally  sensitive  to  indications  of  readiness 
for  undertaking  reading.  There  are  many  children  who  come 
to  first  grade  with  a  good  background  and  with  no  pronounced 
physical  defects,  emotional  disturbances,  or  other  handicaps 
to  progress  in  learning.  Such  children  may  have  had  some 
reading  experiences  or  may  even  be  reading.  They  will  be  dis¬ 
covered  choosing  books  from  the  library  table  of  their  own 
accord,  asking  what  the  words  under  the  pictures  say,  and 
trying  to  read  the  words  themselves.  In  the  light  of  these  and 
other  indications,  the  teacher  may  introduce  reading  to  such 
children  after  a  comparatively  short  period  of  orientation  in 
the  first  grade.  On  the  other  hand,  many  children  are  so  im¬ 
mature  in  a  variety  of  ways  that  they  may  need  to  grow  for 
some  time  before  they  are  ready  for  reading  instruction. 

Hence,  the  period  of  enriching  experience,  of  increasing 
power  in  language,  and  of  learning  to  adjust  to  the  group. 
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which  commonly  precedes  reading,  may  extend  from  a  few 
weeks  to  a  year  or  more,  according  to  the  needs  of  individual 
pupils.  For  children  who  have  attended  nursery  school  and 
kindergarten,  this  is  a  period  of  expansion  and  extension  of 
activities  already  familiar,  but  should  not  be  a  repetition  of 
them.  Unless  records  are  available,  the  first-grade  teacher 
seeks  information  about  the  children’s  experiences  from  the 
preceding  teachers.  For  many  who  have  not  attended  kinder¬ 
garten,  the  need  for  this  preparatory  period  is  all  the  more 
acute.  In  all  such  programs  and  for  all  children  growth  in 
language  is  a  major  consideration,  along  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  physical  health,  improved  social  relationships,  and 
enriched  background  of  experiences. 

Early  steps  in  reading.  Some  time  during  the  early  primary 
grades  most  children  are  ready  to  attempt  reading  what  they 
or  others  have  expressed.  They  are  ready  to  capitalize  on  the 
interest  in  reading  which  has  been  generated  by  their  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  contacts  with  written  or  printed  words.  At  this 
time,  the  first  grade  teacher  writes  labels  for  construction 
work  and  pictures  and  makes  charts  recording  children’s  ex¬ 
periences;  she  also  writes  on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper  charts 
directions,  rules  of  behavior,  and  poems  and  stories  which  the 
children  dictate  to  her.  As  she  does  so,  pupils  see  writing  and 
spelling  in  use,  and  they  have  their  first  experiences  in  read¬ 
ing. 

If  the  child  is  sufficiently  mature  in  ways  already  indicated, 
he  responds  favorably  to  these  new  elements  in  his  language 
experience,  especially  if  he  is  introduced  to  them  in  relation 
to  natural,  childlike  activities  which  permit  him  freedom  to 
participate  and  to  progress  at  his  own  rate.  Even  so,  wide  dif¬ 
ferences  in  reading  as  well  as  in  speaking,  writing,  and  spell¬ 
ing  may  be  expected  to  develop  in  any  normal  classroom. 
Careful  assistance  at  the  moment  of  need  will  keep  many  of 
the  poorer  readers  from  becoming  “remedial  cases”  later  on. 
So  far  as  the  average  or  better  reader  is  concerned,  glimpses 
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the  teacher  has  given  him  into  attractive  books  about  the 
classroom  and  the  need  for  reading  in  the  many  activities  of 
the  new  program  in  the  first  grade  lead  him  to  want  to  read 
for  himself.  He  senses  that  printed  material  has  meaning 
for  him.  Through  charts  developed  out  of  the  group  experi¬ 
ences,  he  takes  the  first  steps  in  matching  words  and  phrases, 
moving  his  eyes  from  left  to  right,  recognizing  certain  words 
as  he  sees  them  in  new  situations.  These  skills  he  employs  in 
his  first  reading  from  books,  usually  from  preprimers.  The 
teacher  watches  eagerly  for  another  sign  of  his  awakening 
abilities,  namely  the  tendency  to  anticipate  through  context 
the  meaning  of  new  words  before  she  helps  him  with  them. 
Through  guidance  and  wider  experiences  in  reading,  he 
grows  in  fluency,  word  recognition,  and  interpretation.  When 
the  ability  to  read  for  meaning  has  been  well  established,  he 
gradually  learns  to  use  a  variety  of  techniques  for  word  rec¬ 
ognition,  including  context  or  meaning  clues,  word  structure, 
and  phonic  analysis,  through  which  he  will  become  more 
and  more  independent  in  word  mastery.  Progress  of  individ¬ 
ual  pupils  in  mastery  of  these  skills  varies  greatly;  hence,  the 
necessity  of  grouping  within  the  class  for  special  help  in  this 
area. 

The  importance  of  wide  reading.  Throughout  the  primary 
program,  each  child  should  have  opportunities  to  read  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  material — realistic,  fanciful,  and  informative. 
From  the  beginning  he  uses  reading  for  many  purposes,  such 
as  interpreting  bulletin  board  materials,  reading  notices  from 
other  classes,  interpreting  signs  and  instructions  related  to 
activities  going  on  in  the  room,  and  finding  books  about  the 
things  that  interest  him.  By  the  end  of  the  first  grade,  he 
should  have  developed  considerable  independence  in  pur¬ 
suing,  in  books  of  suitable  difficulty,  in  the  school  and  class¬ 
room  libraries,  his  group  and  individual  reading  interests. 

The  teacher  does  much  to  stimulate  such  browsing  by  read¬ 
ing  aloud  bits  from  informative  books  in  fields  of  the  children's 
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interests — Webber’s  Travelers  All,  for  example,  Tresselt’s 
Follow  the  Wind ,  Gall  and  Crew’s  Flat  Tail  or  Coats  worth’s 
The  First  Adventure. 

Literature  in  the  Primary  Years 

Before  the  child  reads  for  himself,  he  should  have  had 
happy  experiences  in  listening  to  stories  at  home  and  school 
and  in  sharing  books  and  stories  with  other  children.  The 
primary  teacher  through  informal  conversation,  story-telling, 
and  visits  to  the  library  will  study  her  group  for  evidence  of 
this  foundation  in  literature,  discovering  the  extent  of  their  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  such  titles  as  Mother  Goose  or  Very  Young 
Verses,  The  Gingerbread  Boy,  and  The  Three  Bears  together 
with  modern  stories  like  Make  Way  for  Ducklings  and  Cock- 
a-Doodle  Do.  If  such  experience  is  lacking  in  the  children’s 
past,  she  supplies  it  insofar  as  possible.  In  any  case,  she  reads 
and  tells  stories  and  poetry,  supplying,  if  necessary,  the  back¬ 
ground  that  little  children  ought  to  have  had  in  their  pre¬ 
school  days  at  home.  She  provides  many  picture  books  which 
the  children  use  and  share  freely,  such  as  Circus  Baby,  Baffy 
and  the  Honkebeest,  The  Little  House,  and  Snipp  Snapp 
Snurr  and  the  Red  Shoes,  with  When  We  Were  Very  Young 
and  Sung  Under  the  Silver  Umbrella  to  open  up  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  the  realm  of  poetry.  Constantly  the  teacher  leads  to 
higher  levels  of  understanding  and  appreciation  by  reading 
aloud  stories  and  poems  long  after  the  children  have  begun  to 
read  freely  for  themselves,  for  their  level  of  response  to  oral 
language  will  continue  to  be  far  above  the  level  of  their  ability 
to  read  independently. 

As  an  approach  to  the  actual  reading  of  literature,  the 
teacher  assembles  books  with  many  pictures  and  little  text, 
so  that  the  children  may  have  the  joy  of  exploring  for  them¬ 
selves,  unhampered  by  too  many  words.  She  takes  them  to 
the  school  library  to  browse  among  the  books  laid  out  on 
tables  and  to  secure  some  of  them  for  reading  at  home.  As 
increasing  facility  in  reading  comes  and  children  choose  and 
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read  simple  books,  she  provides  many  opportunities  for  shar¬ 
ing,  since  she  knows  that  appreciation  is  an  emotional  experi¬ 
ence,  heightened  and  intensified  by  mutual  enjoyment. 

Children  work  out  ways  of  sharing  for  themselves,  two 
children  reading  together  from  one  book  or  two  or  three  listen¬ 
ing  while  one  reads  the  story.  Much  sharing  goes  on  in  the 
reading  group  when  the  story  lends  itself  to  oral  reading, 
dramatic  representation,  or  discussion  of  characters  and  in¬ 
cidents.  Enjoyment  of  poetry  is  enhanced  by  sharing  through 
verse  speaking  and  by  rhythmic  bodily  responses. 

Important  as  reading  is  in  the  primary  grades,  however, 
the  teacher  should  avoid  emphasizing  it  at  the  expense  of 
other  phases  of  the  school  program.  All  of  life’s  experiences 
contribute  to  the  children’s  growth  and  all  phases  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  arts  reinforce  each  other.  Indeed,  at  the  primary  level, 
speaking  and  listening  continue  to  support  and  permeate  the 
pupil’s  growing  power  in  both  reading  and  writing. 

The  Development  of  Skills  in  Writing  and  Spelling 

Children  develop  interest  in  writing  through  the  many  oc¬ 
casions  on  which  the  teacher  has  acted  as  their  scribe.  Manu¬ 
script  writing  is  the  accepted  form  which  the  child  uses  for 
the  very  simple  steps  of  writing  his  own  name  or  preparing  a 
label  for  a  bit  of  construction  work  or  a  picture.  Soon  he 
progresses  to  “Dear  Harold,”  “Happy  Birthday,”  or  “Mother, 
please  come  to  our  party.”  As  writing  skill  develops  in  the 
later  grades,  additional  functional  opportunities  are  utilized 
for  practice  and  application.  On  a  higher  level,  and  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  there  will  be  increased  needs  for  writing. 
These  will  include  writing  notes  for  permission  to  visit  places 
in  the  community  or  requesting  material  from  the  library  or 
the  nature  museum,  writing  personal  letters  to  relatives  or 
friends,  listing  steps  in  plans  to  be  followed,  recording 
weather  observations  and  simple  science  experiments,  jotting 
down  briefly  some  items  of  information  gathered  for  the 
class  on  a  topic  of  group  interest,  and  writing  a  short  story 
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or  poem  of  one’s  own  creation.  In  such  a  program  the  child 
develops  the  skills  required  in  written  expression  for  meeting 
his  own  needs  and  accomplishing  his  own  purposes. 

Independent  skill  in  writing  likewise  involves  certain  rou¬ 
tine  matters  of  habit  formation  in  the  early  grades.  Toward 
the  end  of  third  grade,  some  pupils  have  been  encouraged  to 
judge  writing  by  means  of  standard  scales.  They  may  even 
use  diagnostic  materials  to  determine  the  success  with  which 
they  form  their  letters,  space  them  clearly,  keep  accurately  on 
the  line,  and  ( where  cursive  writing  has  replaced  manuscript ) 
remain  consistent  in  slanting  them.  As  the  child’s  interest  in 
writing  for  himself  develops,  at  first  there  is  no  separation  of 
the  writing  of  a  word  and  the  spelling  of  it.  In  the  beginning, 
spelling  is  a  matter  of  copying  successfully  the  written  word 
supplied  him.  As  a  next  step,  he  may  translate  into  written 
form  his  visual  image  of  the  written  or  printed  word.  Finally, 
he  undertakes  actual  spelling,  which  is  knowing  the  order  of 
letters  in  a  word  and  putting  them  together  in  patterns  he  has 
learned  to  detect  before  attempting  to  write  them. 

From  the  earliest  steps  of  copying  a  word,  children  progress 
to  the  point  of  creating  a  story  or  message  and  seeking  help 
with  the  spelling  of  the  words  they  wish  to  use.  Some  children 
take  these  steps  in  such  quick  succession  that  they  all  seem 
to  be  a  single  stage  in  progress  in  written  expression.  Some 
spend  many  weeks  or  months  arriving  at  the  point  at  which 
they  can  do  a  little  writing  on  their  own  initiative. 

Early  experience  with  spelling  includes  not  only  learning 
to  spell  most  commonly  used  words,  but  learning  a  method 
of  attack  on  new  words  by  seeing  them  clearly,  hearing  them 
distinctly,  and  noting  how  the  letters  are  put  together.  After 
that  comes  ability  to  write  the  words  legibly  and  to  use  them 
in  correct  context.  Where  spelling  is  motivated  through  writ¬ 
ing  in  response  to  genuine  need  for  communication,  the  con¬ 
text  takes  care  of  itself.  So  also  does  the  development  of  a 
conscientious  effort  to  spell  correctly  the  words  through 
which  one  communicates  to  others. 
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Skill  in  punctuation  and  capitalization  in  the  primary 
grades  is  related  both  to  reading  and  to  writing.  As  children 
note  the  value  of  periods,  question  marks,  and  an  occasional 
comma  in  helping  them  to  read  the  stories  in  picture  books 
and  readers,  they  learn  to  understand  the  functions  such 
marks  serve  in  their  own  writing. 

Relationships  of  the  Language  Arts  at  the  Primary  Level 

Separate  aspects  of  the  language  arts  have  been  discussed 
in  describing  this  program.  The  division  was  made  because 
beginning  work  in  the  skills  of  reading,  writing,  and  spelling 
calls  for  special  consideration.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  very  rarely  does  one  of  the  language  arts  function 
independently  of  the  others.  The  use  of  group-composed  rec¬ 
ords  of  experiences  is  an  example  of  the  interplay  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  arts.  It  involves  listening  and  discussion  on  the  part  of 
the  children  and  some  of  the  most  elementary  steps  in  com¬ 
position,  as  well  as  reading.  When  children  wish  to  produce 
simple  contributions  of  their  own  for  the  “Big  Book”  in  which 
such  materials  are  kept,  they  make  use  of  spelling  and  writing. 

When  they  read  from  books,  their  reading  is  often  preceded 
and  followed  by  discussion  and  listening.  Again  in  dramatiza¬ 
tion  of  stories  the  children  listen  to  a  story  told,  or  read  it  for 
themselves,  and  then  discuss  the  action  and  the  characters 
which  they  would  like  to  portray.  They  create  the  dialogue, 
which  they  usually  change  each  time  they  play  it.  Sometimes 
as  a  final  step  and  for  a  very  specific  purpose,  such  as  keeping 
it  in  the  “Yearbook,”  they  record  the  play.  Puppet-shows  and 
make-believe  radio  broadcasts  are  equally  effective  in  utiliz¬ 
ing  all  of  the  language  arts  in  connection  with  the  reading  or 
telling  of  stories.  In  such  situations  as  these,  the  child  has 
opportunities  to  draw  upon  language  in  all  of  its  phases,  let¬ 
ting  each  aspect  feed  into  and  reinforce  the  others. 
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A  PROGRAM  IN  LANGUAGE  ARTS  FOR  THE 
INTERMEDIATE-GRADE  CHILD 

The  Child  in  the  Intermediate  Grades 

Children  in  the  intermediate  grades  offer  a  peculiar  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  teacher.  They  are  more  capable  of  self-direction 
than  youngsters  in  the  primary  school.  They  are  more  con¬ 
scious  of  themselves,  their  powers  and  interests  as  well  as 
their  limitations,  and  their  acceptance  or  rejection  by  the 
group.  They  are  also  more  accustomed  to  team  play,  have  a 
more  pronounced  group  consciousness  and  are  capable  of  an 
intense  loyalty  to  their  school  and  class.  Their  sense  of  justice 
and  of  fair  play  is  more  highly  developed.  They  are  becoming 
more  aware  of  social  groups,  of  class  distinctions,  and  of 
economic  and  other  differences  which  separate  them  from 
their  fellows.  Their  horizons  are  broadening  to  include  not 
only  the  community,  but  the  nation  and  the  world.  Their 
sense  of  time  permits  more  emphasis  on  the  past.  They  are 
capable  of  differentiated  reading  in  varied  fields  such  as 
science,  social  studies,  and  health.  They  are  developing 
greater  independence  in  using  reading  for  a  wide  variety  of 
purposes.  Many  of  them  can  use  reference  tools  like  the  dic¬ 
tionary  and  the  encyclopedia  with  greater  independence. 
Their  vocabularies  are  expanding  rapidly  because  of  their 
experience,  which  now  is  vicarious  as  well  as  firsthand.  They 
are  more  capable  of  abstractions,  of  sustained  thinking,  and 
of  utilizing  problem  solving  techniques. 

Sex  differences  are  beginning  to  affect  social  relationships 
and  habits  of  reading.  Boys  seek  books  for  their  own  sex,  fre¬ 
quently  animal  stories,  exciting  adventure,  and  informative 
books  in  science  and  invention.  Girls  have  very  different 
choices.  Both  have  a  more  pronounced  taste  for  comics  than 
children  of  the  earlier  grades.  These  are  the  years  of  “swap¬ 
ping”  books  and  magazines,  when  children  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  recommendations  of  other  children  than  thev  do 
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Boy  gangs  and  girl  cliques  are  slowly  emerging.  Boys,  par¬ 
ticularly,  are  impatient  of  form  and  convention  unless  im¬ 
pelled  by  some  strong  conviction  of  their  usefulness  in  achiev¬ 
ing  practical  ends. 

Interests  in  hobbies  are  appearing.  The  “collecting”  streak 
is  on,  and  children  are  beginning  to  pursue  personal  interests 
more  consistently  than  before.  They  are  also  developing  more 
positive  ideas  on  social  and  political  questions,  both  local  and 
national  in  scope.  Taking  on  family  attitudes  and  modes  of 
thinking,  they  come  into  conflict  with  opposing  ideas  on  the 
part  of  others,  and  indulge  frequently  in  “  tis-’tain’t”  argu¬ 
ments,  for  as  yet  no  one  is  adept  at  disagreeing  with  courtesy. 

Widening  differences  between  individuals.  Yet,  one  can  be 
sure  that  individual  differences  are  increasing  with  the  years. 
Each  child  brings  with  him  from  the  primary  grades  his  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  successes  and  failures  in  social  adjustment,  in 
habits  of  work,  and  in  skills  in  the  language  arts. 

For  example,  although  all  the  children  in  a  group  have 
been  exposed  to  reading,  not  all  of  them  will  read  equally 
well  and  some  will  get  only  meager  ideas  from  the  printed 
page.  Some  may  be  relatively  helpless  in  working  out  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  meanings  of  new  words.  The  range  in  reading 
ability  in  the  fifth  grade  may  cover  grades  two  through  ten. 
The  intermediate-grade  teacher,  whether  she  works  with 
nine-,  ten-,  or  eleven-year-olds,  or  with  an  even  wider  range, 
needs  to  recognize  that  readiness  for  reading  and  for  other 
experiences  in  the  language  arts  is  just  as  important  at  these 
ages  as  it  is  for  younger  children. 

The  Nature  of  the  Teacher’s  Task 

The  task  of  the  intermediate-grade  teacher  is  to  expand 
and  extend  the  child’s  interests  and  skills  and  to  widen  his 
contacts  with  people,  places,  and  the  world  about  him  in 
terms  of  his  present  level  of  maturity.  In  the  language  arts, 
this  means  not  only  an  increase  in  the  child’s  abilities  in  read¬ 
ing  and  writing,  but  also  the  relating  of  these  tools  to  his  daily 
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use  of  language  and  to  his  constant  need  for  skill  in  making 
ideas  clear  to  others  and  in  solving  problems  in  science,  so¬ 
cial  studies,  practical  arts,  health,  and  other  experiences  of 
the  school  day.  As  the  child  moves  forward  on  many  fronts, 
and  especially  as  he  adds  to  his  firsthand  contact  with  the 
community,  vicarious  experience  in  many  places,  times,  and 
areas  of  learning,  the  danger  of  verbalism  is  very  great  unless 
care  is  taken  to  help  him  assimilate  and  order  his  ideas  before 
attempting  to  share  them  with  others.  Again,  these  are  the 
grades  when  multiple  meanings  of  words  rise  up  to  cause 
trouble,  and  words  which  he  thinks  he  has  mastered  now 
have  to  be  approached  anew. 

As  the  child  matures,  he  speaks  and  writes  at  greater  length 
and  in  response  to  a  greater  variety  of  situations.  He  finds 
expression  of  his  more  complex  thoughts,  particularly  in  writ¬ 
ing,  increasingly  difficult.  This  fact  calls  for  skill  and  care  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  because  children  at  the  intermediate 
level,  although  they  may  express  themselves  in  oral  form  more 
fluently  than  they  did  in  the  lower  grades,  present  marked 
individual  and  group  variations  in  facility  of  word  usage,  in 
control  of  sentence  form,  in  capitalization  and  punctuation, 
and  in  vocabulary  when  they  write.  Group  work  for  the  sake 
of  attention  to  individual  need  is  therefore  quite  as  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  intermediate  grades  as  it  is  in  the  primary  school. 

New  interests  can  be  utilized  in  these  grades  to  reinforce 
previous  learnings.  Geographical  names  reveal  a  new  need 
for  capital  letters.  Writing  to  ask  for  information  makes  neces¬ 
sary  learning  the  elements  of  letter  headings  and  address 
forms.  Explanation  to  visitors  of  the  room’s  science  exhibit  re¬ 
quires  choice  of  specific  words  and  the  practice  of  correct 
forms  of  commonly  used  words.  One  child  writes  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Book-of- the- Week  for  the  bulletin  board  and  draws 
on  his  previous  reading  and  discussion  of  the  story.  Another 
tells  the  group  how  to  build  a  tin  can  telephone  and  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  procedure.  In  doing  so  he  uses  longer  sen¬ 
tences,  develops  a  more  meaningful  vocabulary,  makes  better 
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use  of  his  voice  because  of  his  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
often  supplements  what  he  says  with  bodily  action.  As  they 
hear  favorite  poems  shared  with  the  group,  or  book  characters 
presented  in  a  “Guess  Who”  game,  individual  children  are 
stimulated  to  add  comments  or  to  ask  questions.  Throughout 
all  of  their  activities  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  playground, 
at  home,  and  in  the  community,  children  at  the  intermediate- 
grade  level  weave  their  language  into  their  experience  and 
use  their  experience  to  expand  their  language. 

Language  an  Integral  Part  of  Activities 

In  the  intermediate  grades  the  pupils  are  for  the  most  part 
ready  to  use  listening,  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  in  the 
many  enterprises  of  the  school  day,  improving  their  skill  in 
them  in  functional  situations  rather  than  approaching  them 
as  separate  subjects  for  set  periods  in  the  daily  schedule.  That 
does  not  mean  that  the  children  need  no  specific  instruction 
in  how  to  improve  in  these  skills,  but  rather  that  as  needs  arise 
in  the  course  of  the  activities  in  progress,  the  teacher  will  give 
necessary  aid  and  drill  on  the  weaknesses  discovered. 

What,  then,  are  the  situations  which  foster  language 
growth  in  the  intermediate  grades?  They  are  the  kinds  of 
enterprises  which  go  on  daily  in  the  better  intermediate 
schools  of  this  country.  For  example: 

A  fourth  grade  makes  a  survey  of  the  fires  which  have 
occurred  in  the  community  around  the  school.  The  children 
draw  a  picture  map  to  scale,  locate  the  places  where  the  fires 
have  occurred,  write  a  brief  statement  about  the  causes  and 
results  of  each,  report  at  the  P.T.A.  meeting,  answer  par¬ 
ents’  questions,  and  bring  the  reactions  back  to  their  own 
group. 

The  nearby  university  radio  station  broadcasts  a  series  of 
dramatizations  of  good  books  for  intermediate-grade  readers. 
The  class  listens,  discusses  whv  these  books  were  chosen, 
finds  the  books  and  others  like  them  in  the  library,  and  reads 
them.  The  children  make  a  trip  to  the  radio  station,  learn 
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how  off-stage  noises  are  made,  and  come  back  to  dramatize 
their  own  stories  for  children  in  another  room. 

As  a  group  the  fourth  grade  pupils  have  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  with  foods.  They  decide  to  serve  raw  vegetable  salad 
when  their  mothers  spend  Friday  afternoon  with  them.  They 
locate  in  a  card  file  the  recipe  they  used  last  week,  copy  it  on 
the  board,  enlarge  it  for  the  number  who  will  be  served,  and 
then  each  child  copies  the  original  in  a  decorated  folder  that 
he  has  made  to  give  to  his  mother.  The  need  for  legible  hand¬ 
writing  is  clear  to  everyone  in  the  group. 

It  is  the  fourth  grade’s  turn  to  put  on  an  assembly  program 
for  Thanksgiving.  They  dramatize  the  Thanksgiving  story, 
reading  and  gaining  insight  into  characters,  and  visualizing 
the  kind  of  setting  they  must  create. 

When  the  Red  Cross  drive  begins,  the  fifth  graders  give 
short  talks  in  other  classrooms  to  explain  the  need  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  project  and  thus  gain  experience  in  organizing 
ideas,  appearing  before  groups  other  than  their  own,  and  ex¬ 
pressing  their  thoughts  clearly. 

Since  an  entire  grade  cannot  attend  a  travel  talk  that  should 
answer  some  questions  about  how  people  earn  a  living  in  the 
United  States,  two  or  three  members  of  the  group  are  selected 
to  hear  the  lecture.  They  report  to  the  class  the  essential 
points  made  by  the  speaker  in  order  to  help  solve  real  ques¬ 
tions  and  problems  the  group  has  set  up  for  itself. 

The  fifth  grade  finds  some  comic  books  in  piles  of  maga¬ 
zines  brought  in  for  the  paper  sale.  They  discuss  what  it  is 
that  makes  comic  books  popular  and  plan  a  trip  to  the  library 
to  ask  the  librarian  to  help  them  find  exciting  books  with  the 
same  kind  of  interests. 

The  new  school  building  is  ready.  Children  not  too  well 
acquainted  with  it  lose  coats,  rubbers,  books,  and  other  arti¬ 
cles.  The  fifth  grade  undertakes  to  set  up  a  lost  and  found  ex¬ 
change.  Individual  members  prepare  notices  for  the  various 
groups  in  the  building.  They  make  signs  to  direct  pupils  and 
parents  to  the  room.  They  write  advertisements  to  help  the 
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children  recognize  lost  articles  and  thereby  improve  their 
own  skills  in  describing  items  briefly  and  accurately. 

The  fifth-grade  class  is  making  a  study  of  life  in  the  Orient. 
They  list  the  kinds  of  information  they  want  to  find  about  the 
Orient,  organize  them  into  an  outline,  and  make  different 
committees  responsible  for  different  topics.  In  carrying  out 
the  study,  they  use  many  informative  materials,  stories, 
poems,  and  folktales.  They  invite  a  neighbor  who  has  been  to 
China  to  come  and  tell  them  about  her  experiences.  They 
correspond  with  a  Japanese  school  in  which  a  nearby  college 
student  teaches,  gather  available  objects  for  an  exhibit,  and 
finally  share  their  findings  with  another  fifth-grade  class. 

A  real  live  poet  is  in  town.  The  children  have  heard  and 
read  many  of  his  poems.  The  fifth  graders  arrange  to  have 
a  committee  visit  him,  ask  some  questions,  have  a  volume  of 
poems  autographed,  invite  him  to  visit  their  room,  and  re¬ 
port  back  to  the  group.  They  write  a  brief  entry  in  their 
“Room  Diary  of  Important  Events”  to  tell  about  their  expe¬ 
riences.  As  a  result  of  this  activity,  numbers  of  children  are 
stimulated  to  read  additional  poetry  and  to  attempt  writing 
poems  of  their  own. 

The  sixth  grade  takes  responsibility  for  selecting  the  child 
who  has  shown  most  improvement  in  spoken  language  to 
read  the  announcements  over  the  loud  speaker  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal’s  office.  The  group  takes  stock  of  the  results  each  week 
and  at  longer  intervals.  Speaking,  listening,  evaluating,  and 
planning  are  important  to  this  experience. 

Many  sixth-grade  children  assist  in  caring  for  younger  boys 
and  girls  in  their  own  homes  or  in  the  community.  As  a  group, 
they  use  room,  school,  and  public  libraries  to  find  stories  suit¬ 
able  for  reading  aloud,  dramatizing,  and  retelling.  They  or¬ 
ganize  a  community  story-telling  and  dramatic  group  to  find 
more  stories  and  better  ways  of  telling  and  reading  them. 
They  may  dramatize  the  stories  with  simple  puppets  or  them¬ 
selves  as  characters. 

A  sixth-grade  class  that  has  been  studying  the  geography  of 
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the  United  States  receives  a  letter  from  a  French  boy,  saying, 
'Tell  me  something  about  your  country.”  The  teacher  has 
arranged  for  a  film  on  the  Natural  Beauties  of  the  United 
States.  Stimulated  by  the  film,  the  children  decide  what  they 
want  to  tell,  plan  the  letter,  and  ask  different  pupils  to  write 
different  parts  of  it. 

Friday  is  the  day  when  the  poetry  lovers  entertain  the  rest 
of  the  sixth  grade.  The  children  have  grouped  themselves 
according  to  the  kinds  of  poems  they  like  best.  Each  group 
practices  reading  its  selections  aloud  in  order  that  the  class 
may  enjoy  them  to  the  utmost.  In  the  end  the  teacher  reads  to 
the  class  a  favorite  poem  of  hers  and  leaves  her  book  on  the 
browsing  table  as  members  of  the  groups  have  done. 

Sixth-grade  children,  with  the  help  of  their  teacher,  run  the 
school  council,  which  is  composed  of  two  members  from 
every  room  in  the  school.  The  council  faces  real  problems  of 
building,  playground,  and  individual  rooms.  The  sixth  graders 
arrange  for  the  meetings  and  advise  younger  children  as  to 
how  to  carry  on  their  room  meetings,  report  to  their  groups, 
and  report  back  to  the  council.  Here,  rather  than  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal’s  office,  many  of  the  school’s  problems  are  solved. 

Next  week  is  Book  Week.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades, 
after  planning  together,  arrange  with  a  local  bookstore  to 
display  an  exhibit  of  books  that  might  be  used  as  Christmas 
or  birthday  gifts.  This  activity  calls  for  wide  reading  by  all 
the  children  who  have  volunteered  to  serve  as  guides  to  par¬ 
ents  and  children  who  want  to  examine  the  books.  They  need 
to  discuss  the  books  with  other  boys  and  girls  who  have  read 
them  and  to  decide  what  is  most  important  to  tell  both  chil¬ 
dren  and  grown-ups.  Later  they  have  reports  from  their  own 
and  other  rooms  as  to  how  many  children  took  advantage  of 
the  exhibit  and  which  books  they  most  enjoyed  reading. 

A  group  of  heralds,  headed  by  a  cornetist  announces  the 
best  articles  of  the  month  in  the  juvenile  magazines.  One 
chooses  stories  and  poems;  one,  informative  articles;  and  one, 
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helps  for  making  things.  The  trio  post  their  list  on  the  library 
bulletin  board  where  all  upper-grade  pupils  can  refer  to  it. 

The  Place  of  Direct  Language  Teaching 

It  is  obvious  that  each  of  these  normal  school  situations 
gives  ample  opportunity  for  learning  and  practice  of  the 
arts  of  reading  and  expression.  The  illustrations  show  also  that 
the  language  arts  are  used  in  close  working  relationships  with 
each  other.  It  is  difficult  to  say  where  talking  ends  and  writ¬ 
ing  begins,  where  reading  starts  and  listening  ties  into  it,  be¬ 
cause  all  are  closely  interwoven.  In  this  functional  use  of  the 
language  arts,  the  teacher  cannot  expect  all  children  to  use 
all  skills  equally  well.  Every  child  will  listen,  speak,  read,  and 
write  in  terms  of  his  ability  and  of  his  previous  school  experi¬ 
ence. 

Listening.  Listening  has  not  always  been  identified  as  a 
skill  by  the  children  or  by  the  teacher,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  modern  society.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  illus¬ 
trations  above  that  every  speech  situation  is  also  a  listening 
one  for  some  children.  Listening  associates  the  child  with  the 
group.  It  aids  him  in  sorting  out  important  from  unimportant 
ideas  presented  by  a  speaker  in  the  classroom  or  over  the 
radio  or  television,  and  gives  him  experience  in  relating  those 
ideas  to  the  problem  in  hand.  Often  the  child  must  weigh  the 
ideas  presented,  learn  when  to  interrupt,  and  know  how  to 
challenge  the  speaker  courteously.  At  the  same  time,  he  be¬ 
comes  conscious  of  the  need  for  clear  enunciation,  correct 
pronunciation,  and  the  exact  use  of  words,  listening  also  for 
new  words  to  add  to  his  vocabulary.  It  is  a  part  of  the  job  of 
the  elementary  school  to  teach  him  the  importance  of  listen¬ 
ing  in  learning,  in  the  life  of  a  democracy,  and  in  the  intelli¬ 
gent  use  of  radio  and  television. 

Speaking.  The  all-pervasiveness  of  speech  in  the  elementary 
school  as  in  life  is  well  demonstrated  in  the  activities  de¬ 
scribed.  The  teacher  finds  in  them  opportunities  to  help  chil- 
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dren  speak  with  a  purpose  in  real  situations,  to  select  and 
organize  what  they  have  to  say  with  an  audience  in  mind,  and 
to  seek  and  test  out  materials  from  books  and  from  firsthand 
sources.  Under  specific  guidance  from  the  teacher,  they  learn 
the  techniques  of  discussion  and  how  to  use  the  contributions 
of  each  speaker  in  the  interests  of  the  group  project.  They 
see  the  necessity  for  backing  up  ideas  with  evidence.  They 
learn  to  give  reports,  to  read  aloud  stories  and  poems,  to 
interview  members  of  the  community,  to  receive  and  intro¬ 
duce  guests,  to  dramatize  stories  together,  and  to  carry  on 
meetings  in  acceptable  parliamentary  form.  But  these  skills 
are  not  learned  merely  by  doing.  The  teacher  guides  through¬ 
out,  helps  the  children  to  set  up  standards  for  their  work,  leads 
in  diagnosing  difficulties,  and  where  need  for  specific  study 
or  drill  appears  for  individual  pupils  or  for  the  class  as  a 
whole,  sets  aside  time  for  providing  such  help. 

It  will  be  noted  also  that  the  constant  use  of  speaking  as  a 
tool  for  classroom  work  and  for  social  purposes  is  related 
to  the  other  language  arts  as  the  child  who  listens  speaks  in 
response  to  what  he  has  heard,  as  the  child  who  reads  silently 
then  reads  aloud  to  others,  and  as  the  child  who  writes  carries 
his  more  extensive  oral  vocabulary  into  his  written  expression. 

Violations  of  acceptable  English  usage  which  persist  into 
the  intermediate  grades  are  largely  oral  in  nature.  Individual 
help  and  oral  drill  should  continue  until  the  acceptable  form 
begins  to  “sound  right”  to  the  pupil.  Here  the  intermediate 
grades  follow  the  same  pattern  as  that  begun  earlier.  Crucial 
matters  of  usage  are  emphasized,  and  all  those  taught  in  the 
primary  grades  are  maintained.  Learning  in  language  is  al¬ 
ways  cumulative;  hence,  what  has  gone  before  must  con¬ 
stantly  be  reinforced  when  the  need  arises.  At  the  intermedi¬ 
ate-grade  level,  also,  children  are  old  enough  to  observe  what 
language  is  appropriate  for  different  settings — for  the  play¬ 
ground,  for  the  learning  tasks  of  the  school,  for  introducing  a 
child  to  an  adult,  or  for  writing  a  letter  arranging  a  visit  to 
the  post  office. 
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Writing.  Writing  is  constantly  varied  in  the  intermediate 
grades  as  children  prepare  labels,  captions,  and  titles,  as  they 
write  from  dictation,  take  notes  as  someone  speaks,  copy 
from  the  blackboard  material  they  have  organized,  make  a 
diary  record  entry,  prepare  material  for  a  bulletin  board,  write 
an  invitation  or  a  request  for  material,  outline  plans  for  an 
activity  in  a  committee  or  the  group  as  a  whole,  or  do  creative 
writing  in  the  form  of  poems  or  stories. 

Some  of  these  experiences  involve  simple  paragraphing. 
All  of  them  require  ability  to  write  complete,  clear,  and  inter¬ 
esting  sentences,  and  to  find  the  best  word  to  express  the  idea 
or  the  experience  to  be  set  down.  Each  child  will  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  assume  increasing  responsibility  for  checking  his  own 
work  for  sentence  completeness,  for  punctuation,  for  capital 
letters,  for  spelling,  and  for  legibility.  He  should  have  simple 
reference  sources  or  textbooks  available  in  the  room  to  help 
him  in  the  task  and  handwriting  scales  against  which  to 
measure  his  own  writing.  Reading  aloud  what  he  has  written 
is  particularly  helpful  for  noting  where  sentences  begin  and 
end,  and  for  discovering  careless  omissions  or  unpleasant 
repetition  of  words.  Independence  of  the  teacher  should  be 
the  aim  as  early  as  possible. 

Spelling  and  handwriting  are  essential  tools  of  written  com¬ 
munication.  Boys  and  girls  who  write  real  messages,  actual 
reports,  memoranda  and  outlines  for  real  use  have  reason  for 
wishing  to  spell  and  punctuate  correctly  and  to  write  legibly. 
As  needs  emerge,  the  teacher  will  employ  many  means  of 
meeting  them,  such  as  card-file  collections  of  words  devel¬ 
oped  from  a  unit  of  experience,  class-made  dictionaries,  lists 
written  on  the  board  or  on  charts,  and  cards  showing  the  cor¬ 
rect  formation  of  specifically  troublesome  letters.  She  will 
encourage  practice  to  the  point  of  mastery  on  letter  forma¬ 
tions  and  on  the  spelling  of  words  which  the  children  need 
to  know  well.  She  will  also  give  special  help  on  methods  of 
attacking  new  words,  adding  in  the  upper  years  an  under¬ 
standing  of  roots,  prefixes  and  suffixes. 
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The  needs  of  individuals  will  vary  greatly.  This  implies 
that  all  children  will  not  be  required  to  practice  the  same 
words  nor  to  spend  the  same  amount  of  time  in  attempts  to 
master  them.  The  teacher  knows  that  some  children  will 
acquire  large  writing  vocabularies  very  rapidly  with  use,  but 
that  some  will  need  much  help  and  guidance  in  acquiring 
even  a  small  stock  of  words.  She  also  realizes  that  the  desire 
to  write  will  far  outstrip  skills  in  spelling,  in  punctuation,  and 
in  penmanship.  Spontaneity  of  expression  is  the  first  consid¬ 
eration.  The  child  should  not  be  disturbed  about  form  while 
he  is  getting  his  thoughts  down  on  paper.  Before  someone 
else  is  asked  to  read  what  he  has  written,  however,  he  should 
do  his  best  to  put  it  into  acceptable  form.  Correction  after 
writing  has  proved  of  less  value  than  attention  to  one  or  two 
troublesome  problems  before  another  piece  of  writing  is  un¬ 
dertaken. 

Reading.  Reading  as  study,  it  will  be  noted,  has  become  a 
much  more  complex  experience  than  it  was  in  the  primary 
grades.  Using  a  table  of  contents,  an  index,  and  cross  refer¬ 
ences,  locating  material  in  a  book  and  evaluating  it  for  a  given 
purpose,  organizing  it,  putting  it  into  note  form,  speaking 
from  notes,  each  may  lead  from  one  to  the  other  as  the  child 
finds  answers  to  his  problems  through  the  use  of  books  and 
other  sources.  Working  in  committee  groups  involves  many 
of  these  same  skills,  but  with  sharing,  evaluation,  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  materials  as  a  group  responsibility,  rather  than  as  an 
individual  one. 

In  the  course  of  these  experiences  all  children  need  guid¬ 
ance  in  using  more  complex  skills  in  word  recognition,  con¬ 
tinued  practice  in  the  use  of  context  clues,  and  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  use  of  the  dictionary.  Study  of  more  elaborately  or¬ 
ganized  textbooks  requires  recognition  of  major  and  minor 
headings  and  other  helps  for  the  reader.  Some  children,  it  will 
be  remembered,  are  still  reading  two  or  more  years  below  the 
average  for  the  class.  Special  assistance  for  them  either  as  in¬ 
dividuals  or  in  groups  will  be  necessary  in  addition  to  the 
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broader  program.  A  wide  range  of  materials,  varying  in  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  the  reading  abilities  of  the  pupils,  must  also  be 
furnished  in  the  classroom  in  science,  in  social  studies,  and 
in  all  other  areas  in  which  children  are  expected  to  learn  from 
the  printed  page. 

Literature  in  the  Intermediate  Grades 

Parallel  with  study  reading  is  the  kind  which  the  individual 
does  for  his  own  enjoyment.  The  child  reads  extensively  to 
suit  his  own  moods  and  interests,  but  uses  his  acquaintance 
with  stories,  poems,  books,  plays,  and  other  printed  materials 
for  reading  aloud,  retelling,  or  recreating  through  dramatiza¬ 
tion  as  he  shares  his  enjoyment  with  others.  The  personal 
reading  of  a  child  will  develop  with  his  increasing  power  to 
read  if  there  is  available  a  wide  variety  of  appropriate  mate¬ 
rial  and  if  his  teacher  is  well  versed  in  children’s  literature 
and  is  sensitive  to  opportunities  to  promote  enjoyment  of  it. 

With  the  teacher  as  guide,  intermediate-grade  children 
should  sample  all  kinds  of  experiences  with  books.  They  can 
learn  of  the  wealth  of  informative  material  available  to  them 
in  connection  with  school  studies  and  for  pursuit  of  special 
interests  at  home.  Paddle  to  the  Sea,  for  example,  or  The  First 
Book  of  Stones  will  open  up  new  worlds  to  individual  readers. 
Such  titles  also  as  Little  Pear  (China),  The  Cottage  at  Ban- 
try  Bay  ( Ireland ) ,  Paco  Goes  to  the  Fair  ( Ecuador ) ,  and  Call 
It  Courage  (South  Sea  Islands)  are  invaluable  to  supplement 
informative  books  on  many  countries. 

Again,  intermediate-grade  pupils  should  discover  how 
many  kinds  of  books  there  are  that  are  fun  to  read.  Boys  of 
this  age  take  their  animal  stories  with  a  dash  of  adventure. 
They  may  be  led  to  discover  Lassie  Come  Home,  Smoky,  and 
King  of  the  Wind.  Girls  who  begin  to  have  a  sympathy  for 
those  less  fortunate  than  themselves  will  enjoy  knowing  Janey 
in  Blue  Willow,  or  the  little  girl  whose  Hundred  Dresses  were 
in  pictures  only.  Both  boys  and  girls,  in  their  quest  for  stories 
of  other  children  like  themselves  may  share  the  fun  of  the 
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Moffats  and  the  Saturdays ,  or  the  minister’s  families  in  All 
Over  Town  and  Elijah  the  Fishhite.  Then  there  are  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  classics.  Not  all  children  can  read  them,  but  all  should 
know,  if  possible,  through  the  teacher’s  reading  or  through 
hearing  of  them  from  classmates,  films,  or  puppet  shows,  such 
old-time  favorites  as  Pinocchio,  The  Jungle  Book ,  Heidi ,  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  Robin  Hood,  and  King  Arthur.  A  few  years 
after  the  intermediate  grades  will  be  too  late. 

Continuity  of  Growth  in  Language  Learning 

At  the  intermediate-grade  level  it  is  more  difficult  to  show 
the  sequential  development  in  listening,  speaking,  reading, 
and  writing  as  these  skills  become  more  complex.  The  very 
character  of  the  activities  themselves  helps  to  determine  how 
intensively  and  extensively  children  will  work.  All  of  these 
skills  require  practice  that  is  meaningful,  that  grows  out  of 
a  need  felt  in  some  of  the  real  situations  already  described, 
and  that  can  be  evaluated  as  the  skills  recur  in  other  situa¬ 
tions.  Only  such  practice  will  result  in  the  natural,  easy,  satis¬ 
fying  use  of  the  language  arts  which  intermediate-grade  chil¬ 
dren  have  need  for. 

The  nature  of  the  child’s  experiences  with  the  language 
arts  in  the  elementary  school  determines  in  large  part  whether 
or  not  he  will  develop  his  abilities  and  his  habits  as  far  as  his 
individual  capacities  permit.  Only  as  the  language  arts  have 
meaning  to  the  child  in  the  preprimary,  primary,  and  middle 
grades,  and  as  he  feels  their  usefulness  to  himself,  will  his 
learning  in  this  area  be  successful. 

Take,  for  example,  the  skills  involved  in  letter- writing.  Chil¬ 
dren  do  not  learn  to  write  letters  merely  by  writing  them. 
Suppose  they  are  in  a  kindergarten  group  that  wants  to  invite 
the  principal  to  come  to  a  party.  They  discuss  what  they  want 
to  say.  They  dictate  while  the  teacher  writes.  By  questioning, 
she  discovers  whether  or  not  the  children  have  seen  real  let¬ 
ters  to  know  how  they  start  and  how  they  end.  She  shows 
the  parts  as  she  writes  on  the  board.  The  next  time  a  letter  is 
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written,  the  children  may  be  able  to  suggest  the  use  of  these 
parts.  But  these  children  are  still  at  the  stage  in  which  some¬ 
one  else  is  copying  their  letter.  The  situation  becomes  more 
difficult  when,  at  a  higher  level,  each  child  puts  down  on 
paper  a  letter  that  is  his  very  own.  Here  the  child  must  have 
some  source  that  he  can  check  for  correctness  of  form  so  that 
he  need  not  carry  all  the  details  of  letter  writing  in  his  head. 
Each  time  a  letter  is  written,  there  is  some  new  item  of  skill, 
whether  in  form  or  content,  to  be  noted,  to  be  practiced,  and 
to  be  practiced  again  as  other  letters  are  written  from  that 
point  forward  until  the  use  of  the  skill  becomes  automatic. 

In  the  process  of  making  a  skill  automatic,  the  use  of  the 
period,  for  example,  it  is  often  necessary,  as  children  reach 
the  intermediate  grades,  to  lift  out  the  skill  for  specific  prac¬ 
tice  for  a  limited  period,  but  always  with  reference  to  its  use 
in  a  real  situation.  Then,  stress  or  emphasis  by  the  teacher  will 
be  for  individual  children  or  small  groups  who  have  not  yet 
learned  the  particular  skill  involved. 

All  of  the  foregoing  implies  that  the  teacher  will  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  records  that  will  show  how  far  and  how  fast  children 
as  individuals  and  as  a  group  have  gone  in  their  development 
of  skills  up  to  this  point  in  their  school  experience.  It  means, 
too,  that  the  teacher  will  make  use  of  a  listing  of  the  skills  that 
are  peculiar  to  letter-writing,  for  example,  in  order  of  dif¬ 
ficulty,  so  that  third-grade  children  will  not  struggle  with 
skills  in  written  expression  that  are  better  understood  and 
used  by  youngsters  in  the  sixth  grade.  From  year  to  year,  as 
the  child  has  new  needs  for  letter-writing,  he  discovers  differ¬ 
ent  types  and  forms,  and  learns  how  to  make  a  letter  of  apol¬ 
ogy  different  from  one  that  asks  for  information. 

What  is  true  for  letter-writing  is  equally  true  for  other  forms 
of  written  and  oral  expression,  for  listening,  and  for  reading 
either  to  gain  information  or  for  pleasure.  The  what  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  learning  is  essentially  the  body  of  skills  needed  by 
children  as  they  carry  on  their  daily  activities  in  the  class¬ 
room.  But  it  is  the  how  that  is  the  crux  of  the  problem,  since 
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it  calls  for  a  teacher  who  guides  as  she  identifies  needs,  relates 
new  and  previous  learning  situations,  emphasizes  now  this 
element  and  now  that,  illustrates,  compares,  synthesizes  and 
summarizes.  She  helps  the  children  to  use  these  same  tech¬ 
niques  as  they  work  so  that  they  develop  independence  and 
initiative,  combining  what  they  have  learned  in  any  previous 
experience  with  new  learnings  as  they  develop  in  the  school 
day  and  the  school  year. 

The  learning  process  is  a  continuous  one.  As  the  child  moves 
into  the  higher  educational  levels,  he  makes  use  of  basic  habits 
and  skills  learned  in  the  elementary  school  and  develops  his 
powers  further  in  relation  to  his  needs. 


CHAPTER 


6 


The  Junior  and  Senior  High  School 


The  Importance  of  Articulation  between  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  School 

Continuity  of  development  in  all  aspects  of  the  lan- 
guage  arts  from  the  preprimary  school  through  the  twelfth 
grade  is  an  essential  provision  of  any  adequate  program.  All 
too  frequently  a  sharp  break  occurs  between  the  program 
of  the  elementary  school  and  that  of  the  junior  high  grades. 
Failure  in  articulation  cannot  be  remedied  merely  by  inform¬ 
ing  teachers  as  to  what  has  gone  before  and  what  follows  any 
particular  instructional  year.  Continuity  can  be  achieved  only 
as  teachers  of  all  grade  levels  think  and  work  together  in 
preparation  of  a  language  arts  program,  defining  as  clearly  as 
possible  the  direction  of  growth  with  respect  to  each  aspect 
of  language  development.  Each  teacher  can  thus  see  his  work 
as  helping  individual  pupils  to  move  forward  in  language 
power,  from  whatever  point  of  development  they  may  have 
attained  along  a  clearly  understood  line  of  progress. 

In  reality,  therefore,  a  junior  or  senior  high  school  program 
cannot  be  described  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  intermediate 
grades  or  of  any  other  level.  The  treatment  of  the  secondary 
school  program  in  this  chapter  must  be  interpreted  in  light 
of  the  elementary  program  described  in  Chapter  5.  No  lack 
of  continuity  is  implied  by  their  separation.  This  chapter  de¬ 
scribes  ways  by  which  the  principles  of  language  growth  set 
forth  in  the  elementary  program  may  be  continued  in  junior 
and  senior  high  school  in  harmony  with  the  maturing  needs 

and  interests  of  pupils  at  these  age  levels. 

ill 
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THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 
Needs  and  Conditioning  Factors 

For  most  children  entrance  into  junior  high  school  means 
a  change  in  school  environment.  This  change  is  not  merely  in 
physical  environment;  the  academic  pattern  is  different,  and 
the  social  setting  changes  and  expands.  Frequently  pupils 
in  one  junior  high  school  are  drawn  from  several  elementary 
schools.  They  are  in  consequence  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
forming  new  friendships  and  associations,  of  meeting  new 
problems  of  personal  adjustment,  acquiring  status  among 
strangers,  achieving  security  and  satisfaction  in  a  more  com¬ 
plex  world.  At  the  same  time  the  school’s  program  calls  for 
greater  independence,  often  through  a  system  of  depart¬ 
mentalization,  usually  through  variety  and  consequent  choice 
of  activities,  frequently  by  a  greater  distance  of  the  school 
from  pupils’  homes. 

Along  with  the  needs  created  by  the  changed  school  setting, 
new  interests  and  problems  of  adjustment  result  from  greater 
maturity.  Many  junior  high  school  pupils  must  assume  respon¬ 
sibilities  economically,  socially,  or  in  other  ways  that  bring 
the  adult  world  into  focus  and  require  more  mature  adjust¬ 
ments. 

Implications  for  Language  Arts 

In  all  these  areas  of  expanded  activities  and  new  experi¬ 
ences,  language  is  a  basically  important  factor  in  achieving 
success  or  failure.  At  no  point  in  the  school  is  the  right  sort  of 
program  in  the  language  arts  of  greater  importance  in  the 
development  of  boys  and  girls. 

Introduction  of  broad  units  of  instruction  that  grow  out 
of  the  needs  and  interests  of  junior  high  school  pupils  gives 
a  much  needed  motive  for  effective  use  of  language.  In  using 
speech  and  writing,  reading  and  listening  for  purposes  that 
seem  important  to  them,  they  gain  a  respect  for  principles  of 
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effectiveness  that  does  not  come  from  mere  imposition  of 
rules. 

Very  generally,  therefore,  junior  high  school  programs  in 
the  language  arts  are  being  organized  around  centers  of  ex¬ 
perience  of  concern  to  pupils  of  this  age  group.  Common 
among  these  are  learning  to  work  together  in  various  ways, 
living  effectively  with  one’s  family,  taking  a  part  in  one’s 
community,  entering  into  and  enjoying  the  American  herit¬ 
age,  seeing  oneself  in  the  world  community,  conserving  hu¬ 
man  life  and  natural  resources,  achieving  and  maintaining 
healthy  minds  and  bodies,  making  profitable  use  of  leisure 
time,  penetrating  the  world  of  beauty,  worth,  and  value,  ex¬ 
ploring  the  world  of  work  and  of  vocational  opportunities, 
having  a  good  time  with  books. 

Each  of  these  larger  situations  calls  for  particular  processes 
in  speaking,  writing,  reading,  and  listening.  Records  must  be 
kept,  minutes  of  meetings  written,  plans  organized,  notes 
taken,  discussions  conducted,  information  gathered  by  read¬ 
ing  or  observation  or  interview,  understandings  and  interpre¬ 
tations  sought  through  the  vicarious  experiences  of  literature, 
and  the  pleasure  and  power  of  the  creative  use  of  lan¬ 
guage  discovered.  And  each  of  those  particular  processes  re¬ 
quires  mastery  of  specific  skills  and  tools  of  language  calling 
for  instruction  and  practice. 

Under  such  a  program  where  significant  purposes  call  for 
particular  skills,  where  instruction  is  given  to  meet  genuine 
needs,  mere  verbalizing  of  rules  and  principles  as  part  of  an 
academic  routine  will  have  no  place.  Control  of  principles 
of  effectiveness  in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening 
grows  with  understanding  and  use. 

Orientation  as  a  Basis  for  Teaching 

Whether  the  shift  to  a  new  school  occurs  at  the  seventh, 
eighth,  or  ninth  grade,  a  common  practice  is  to  begin  the 
year’s  work  with  a  period  of  orientation,  with  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  each  other  and  with  the  new  school. 
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Establishment  of  a  sense  of  security,  of  rapport  between 
teachers  and  pupils  and  among  the  children  themselves,  is  an 
important  first  condition  for  a  sound  language  program.  Such 
an  orientation  period  can  contribute  to  the  conditions  neces¬ 
sary  for  genuine  communication,  can  motivate  expression, 
and  can  give  opportunity  for  discovery  of  individual  strengths 
and  weaknesses  in  the  language  arts,  while  the  pupils  are 
aided  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  school  and  its  services. 

In  planning  the  orientation  unit  pupils  themselves  will 
readily  participate,  listing  points  about  which  they  want  in¬ 
formation  or  have  questions  and  suggesting  ways  of  proceed¬ 
ing.  Small  groups  will  work  together  to  investigate  particular 
aspects  of  the  school  and  to  share  discoveries  with  the  class. 
Committees  will  visit  various  parts  of  the  school  plant  and 
will  discuss  and  record  what  is  seen.  Members  of  the  faculty 
and  administration  will  be  interviewed  to  secure  information 
about  the  curriculum,  special  services,  the  sports  program, 
and  various  cocurricular  activities,  with  careful  preparation 
in  advance  of  the  interviews.  Pupils  will  visit  the  library,  in 
groups  small  enough  to  make  questions  and  answers  natural 
and  easy,  to  become  familiar  with  its  arrangement  and  to 
learn  regulations  for  the  use  of  books.  Talks  to  the  class  will 
be  given  upon  pupils’  invitation  by  school  leaders,  guidance 
personnel,  members  of  the  staff.  Pupils  will  learn  to  receive 
and  introduce  a  guest  speaker,  to  preside  and  conduct  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  to  express  appreciation.  Opportunity  may  be  given 
to  share  with  each  other  the  kinds  of  activities  that  were  most 
successful  in  the  schools  from  which  the  pupils  came  and  to 
recommend  those  appropriate  to  the  new  school.  Individual 
pupils  may  even  write  these  recommendations  for  future  ref¬ 
erence. 

Following  the  early  visit  to  the  library,  pupils  discuss  the 
kinds  of  books  they  like  best  to  read.  Each  finds  one  for  in¬ 
dividual  reading  and  later  sharing  with  the  group.  In  this 
way  reading  for  personal  pleasure  is  launched  at  once,  while 
the  class  is  engaged  in  the  activities  of  orientation. 
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Such  a  unit  gives  ample  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  ob¬ 
serve  needs  of  individual  pupils,  to  learn  where  they  are  with 
respect  to  language  development  and  in  personal  and  social 
adjustments.  Oral  reports,  discussion  for  planning  or  sum¬ 
marizing,  reading  aloud,  asking  questions;  these  and  other 
activities  will  give  abundant  opportunity  to  study  each  child’s 
adaptation  to  others  in  oral  communication  and  his  needs 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  speech.  Letters  thanking  individuals 
for  help  given,  the  preparation  of  written  records,  outlines, 
summaries,  and  many  other  forms  of  written  communication 
will  provide  a  basis  for  the  teacher’s  study  of  achievement  in 
usage,  spelling,  selection  of  content,  organization,  handwrit¬ 
ing,  vocabulary.  Direct  instruction  can  be  given  as  such  needs 
appear.  Reading  skills,  basic  to  success  in  the  secondary 
school,  will  be  carefully  studied  and  individual  and  group 
tasks  provided  according  to  need.  Reading  tastes  and  levels 
will  be  revealed,  listening  abilities  studied. 

At  the  end  of  such  a  unit  pupils  may  well  pause  to  take 
stock  of  their  own  needs  in  language  and  to  summarize  gains. 
Lists  of  new  words  encountered  and  used;  of  spellings  mas¬ 
tered,  such  as  library ,  counsellor ,  across  the  hall;  gains  in  sen¬ 
tence  control,  in  how  to  write  specific  kinds  of  letters,  es¬ 
sentials  of  a  good  report,  how  to  work  in  committees — such 
reviewing  and  stating  of  what  has  been  learned  will  aid  in 
generalizing  and  in  insuring  use  of  these  skills  in  other  situa¬ 
tions.  It  will  also  contribute  to  the  pupils’  sense  of  achieve¬ 
ment  and  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  progress  perceived. 
Each  pupil  may  start  an  individual  list  of  his  own  language 
and  reading  problems  for  further  work.  Each  may  plan  re¬ 
cords  for  personal  reading  to  be  used  throughout  the  junior 
high  school. 

Providing  a  Rich  and  Balanced  Program 

As  the  activities  involved  in  getting  acquainted  with  a  new 
school  and  new  associates  can  give  a  genuine  motive  for  learn¬ 
ing  to  use  language  more  effectively,  so  successive  units  in- 
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volving  all  aspects  of  language  development  can  be  planned 
around  other  interests  and  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls.  Such 
a  program  of  units  should  be  well  balanced  and  sufficiently 
flexible  to  take  advantage  of  unforeseen  but  significant  inter¬ 
ests  or  problems  that  may  appear. 

For  the  sake  of  richness  and  balance,  a  year’s  work  may 
well  include  some  units  dealing  with  personal  interests,  some 
concerned  with  social  and  group  experiences,  some  that  relate 
to  civic  responsibility,  community  life,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  understanding,  and  some  that  will  help  pupils  un¬ 
derstand  the  world  of  work.  The  use  of  any  one  area  of  ex¬ 
perience  or  correlation  with  any  one  subject  of  the  curriculum 
exclusively  can  undesirably  limit  the  scope  and  richness  of 
experience  with  language  that  a  year’s  work  should  provide. 

A  sufficiently  broad  program  of  units  in  the  junior  high 
school  will  inevitably  require  experience  with  all  aspects  and 
many  processes  of  language,  at  levels  appropriate  to  boys  and 
girls  of  this  age.  For  example,  while  literary  types  will  not  be 
studied  as  such  by  these  younger  pupils,  all  types  will  be  in¬ 
troduced;  reading  adaptation  needed  with  each  type  will  be¬ 
come  familiar  as  all  are  used  in  gaining  the  experience  and 
ideas  of  others  around  any  of  the  centers  of  interest  pursued. 

To  illustrate,  most  seventh-grade  pupils  are  interested  in 
what  successful  men  and  women  were  doing  at  their  age.  Be¬ 
sides  information  gained  through  interviews  with  leading 
citizens  of  the  community  and  other  sources,  illuminating 
biographical  incidents  can  be  provided  in  abundance  from 
books  that  children  of  this  age  might  not  undertake  to  read  in 
entirety.  Within  such  a  common  interest  of  the  class  as  a 
whole,  individual  interests  can  be  met.  One  child  will,  with 
Burbank,  follow  the  humming  bird  into  the  heart  of  a  flower. 
Another  will  take  delight  in  the  frequently  disastrous  sorties 
of  the  young  Henry  Ford  into  the  realm  of  machinery.  A  girl 
with  a  bent  for  writing  will  enjoy  the  early  efforts  of  Louisa 
Alcott.  Another  will  watch  with  responsive  interest  the  early 
development  of  dramatic  talent  in  Eva  Le  Gallienne. 
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This  interest  in  the  childhood  of  famous  men  and  women 
can  lead,  even  in  the  seventh  grade,  to  speculation  as  to  the 
characteristics  of  these  young  people  that  led  to  their  success. 
At  the  eighth-grade  level  these  same  pupils  might  wish  to 
pursue  this  question  further,  seeking  to  discover  “What  Deter¬ 
mines  Success”  or  “What  Success  Is.”  Not  only  will  many 
processes  of  speaking  and  writing  be  called  into  use  in  such  an 
investigation,  but  many  types  of  literature  will  be  needed.  In 
addition  to  a  fuller  use  of  biography,  stories,  poems,  and  easy 
informal  essays  will  be  read  and  discussed. 

In  the  ninth  grade,  actual  research  may  be  undertaken  to 
discover  facts  about  success  in  different  fields  or  vocations — 
what  preparation  is  essential,  what  personal  qualities  are 
necessary,  what  obstacles  must  be  expected,  what  rewards — 
material  and  immaterial — await  the  successful.  Reading  of 
informative  as  well  as  more  literary  types  of  material,  in¬ 
volving  the  skills  of  consultative  reading,  note-taking,  critical 
weighing,  and  organization,  will  be  undertaken. 

This  suggested  sequence  of  units  shows  how  a  single  inter¬ 
est  can  be  followed  at  the  successive  stages  of  maturity  in 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  It  also  illustrates  the 
way  in  which  such  a  broad  center  of  interest  will  involve 
growth  in  a  wide  variety  of  language  processes,  and  call  for 
instruction  and  use  of  many  basic  skills. 

Planning  a  Sequence  of  Experiences 

Clearly  this  sort  of  program  requires  a  planning  together 
by  teachers  of  all  three  grades  in  any  given  school  to  secure 
continuous  development  without  undue  overlapping  or  repe¬ 
tition.  It  is  desirable  that  records  be  kept  by  each  teacher 
to  be  passed  along  with  a  class,  indicating  the  various  kinds 
of  language  experience  that  have  been  included  in  pursuing 
a  given  interest,  and  the  particular  skills  that  have  been  taught 
and  applied.  By  this  means  each  teacher  can  see  that  what 
has  been  taught  is  continued  in  use  and  can  build  a  new  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  basis  of  what  has  preceded. 
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Correlating  with  Other  Subjects  and  with  the  Life  of  the 
School 

Teachers  of  language  arts  in  junior  high  schools  often  feel 
at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  those  in  the  elementary 
schools  where  one  teacher  is  concerned  with  the  entire  curric¬ 
ulum  of  a  grade  and  can  utilize  the  opportunities  of  all 
subjects  in  securing  a  broad  and  rich  setting  for  language 
growth.  To  secure  something  of  this  advantage  teachers 
frequently  correlate  units  involving  social  and  civic  prob¬ 
lems  with  similar  areas  of  the  social  studies.  Literature  of  the 
junior  high  school  level  abounds  in  excellent  stories  of  family 
life — the  spirit  of  the  family,  the  clashes  of  personality  that 
give  rise  to  humor  and  fun  as  well  as  to  problems,  the  loyalties 
of  families,  their  good  times,  and  the  varieties  of  family  pat¬ 
terns  among  different  races  or  different  sections  of  our  own 
country.  Such  experiences  gained  vicariously  through  story, 
play,  poem,  or  biography,  can  helpfully  supplement  reading 
in  the  social  sciences  and  can  in  turn  be  made  more  meaning¬ 
ful  and  significant  in  the  light  of  questions  raised  and  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  in  that  more  exact  study.  Types  of  skills  needed 
for  reading  different  kinds  of  material  can  be  especially  well 
illustrated  in  cooperative  ventures,  and  practice  can  be  given 
in  the  skills  which  are  outlined  in  Chapter  17.  With  such  a 
unit  home  economics,  art,  and  many  other  areas  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  may  profitably  be  correlated.  Through  such  inter¬ 
departmental  planning,  the  teacher  of  English  will  find  abun¬ 
dant  contexts  that  will  call  for  use  of  and  growth  in  specific 
language  abilities. 

Besides  such  use  of  interests  arising  in  other  areas  of  the 
curriculum,  all  aspects  of  the  pupil’s  school  fife  and  of  his 
participation  in  school  and  community  become  sources  of 
units  in  the  language  arts.  Four-H  Club  and  Junior  Grange, 
student  government,  a  coming  social  event,  visiting  days  for 
parents,  means  of  sharing  school  experiences  with  the  com¬ 
munity  such  as  regular  contributions  to  local  papers  and  spe- 
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cial  programs  for  local  clubs  or  the  P.T.A. — all  these  and 
innumerable  other  opportunities  to  develop  fundamental  lan¬ 
guage  skills  in  connection  with  actual  and  immediate  use 
characterize  the  language  arts  programs  of  the  more  adequate 
type.  The  school  paper  or  literary  magazine — sometimes  a 
small  mimeographed  folder  and  in  larger  schools  often  a  well 
established  printed  periodical — furnishes  pupils  with  special 
talent  ample  practice  in  writing  and  journalism  together  with 
a  chance  to  use  their  talents  in  the  service  of  the  school. 

Acquiring  Basic  Skills  through  Use 

In  home-room  activities.  A  group  of  ninth  graders  learned 
how  to  budget  time  and  to  make  a  time  chart.  First  they  ex¬ 
amined  how  they  had  spent  the  hours  of  the  past  week.  They 
discovered  that  much  of  the  time  could  not  be  accounted 
for.  It  had  been  frittered  away  or  spent  in  meaningless  activ¬ 
ity.  They  decided  that  having  a  time  for  regular  duties  is 
probably  as  important  as  having  a  place  for  things.  The  per¬ 
son  who  does  tasks  at  regular  intervals  as  a  matter  of  habit 
has  many  remaining  hours  for  hobbies  and  for  recreation.  The 
class  made  a  list  of  the  kinds  of  activities  common  to  most  of 
the  members.  These  included  such  tasks  as  dressing  and  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  school,  preparing  school  assignments,  perform¬ 
ing  home  duties,  doing  paid,  part-time  work,  undressing  and 
preparing  for  bed,  working  at  a  hobby  or  special  interest. 

Among  language  processes  used  were  participating  in  dis¬ 
cussion  to  deduce  principles  from  many  individual  experi¬ 
ences;  making  lists  using  parallel  forms  to  aid  the  reader; 
taking  notes  and  organizing  material;  resolving  differences  of 
opinion  through  discussion;  punctuating  listed  data;  spelling 
new  words;  learning  more  exact  words  in  place  of  loose  or 
general  designations;  reading  aloud  for  comparison  of  in¬ 
dividual  charts  and  plans. 

A  member  of  a  seventh-grade  class  had  been  elected  secre¬ 
tary  of  a  school  club.  He  raised  the  question  of  how  to  keep 
minutes.  The  class  undertook  to  help  him  and  to  prepare 
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themselves  to  meet  such  a  probable  need.  They  discussed  the 
purposes  of  keeping  minutes  and  made  a  list  of  what  kinds  of 
items  should  be  included.  They  decided  that  in  certain  types 
of  class  undertakings  minutes  would  be  helpful  and  planned 
to  take  turns  serving  as  class  secretary  when  one  was  re¬ 
quired.  They  prepared  a  list  of  guiding  principles  and  let¬ 
tered  them  on  a  large  cardboard  for  the  bulletin  board.  The 
class  studied  punctuation  marks  most  commonly  used  in 
minutes,  such  as  the  period  to  indicate  the  end  of  a  statement; 
a  comma  to  separate  the  day  of  the  month  from  the  year; 
the  comma  to  set  off  an  appositive,  as  in  Sue  Hale ,  Secretary. 
Minutes  kept  by  successive  class  secretaries  thereafter  were 
reviewed  by  the  class  in  light  of  the  principles  drawn  up. 
Facility,  clarity,  purpose  of  writing  markedly  improved  as  the 
year  proceeded. 

In  American  folklore.  An  eighth-grade  class  in  the  course  of 
work  in  social  studies  became  interested  in  ways  by  which 
customs  and  traditions  of  a  people  are  perpetuated,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  how  our  American  ways  and  ideals  are  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another.  The  teacher  of  English  in  this 
departmentalized  school  used  the  interest  created  in  the 
social  studies  class  and  planned  with  the  class  and  the  social 
studies  teacher  to  pursue  the  question  through  a  study  of 
American  folklore  and  balladry.  Local  tales  previously  un¬ 
recorded  were  collected  by  interview,  told  in  class,  written  in 
a  book  of  Our  Folklore.  Libraries  were  combed  in  preparation 
of  reading  lists  for  individual  as  well  as  class  use.  Collectors 
of  American  folklore  were  discovered — Washington  Irving 
as  well  as  Carl  Carmer.  True  ballads  and  literary  ballads  were 
read.  Choral  reading  was  enjoyed.  Original  ballads  were  writ¬ 
ten  using  local  material.  A  radio  program  broadcast  over  a 
local  station  on  Our  Folklore  Heritage  culminated  the  unit. 
In  this  broadcast  every  pupil  had  some  part.  The  abler  carried 
larger  responsibilities;  others  shared  in  the  choral  reading  of 
a  ballad.  All  participated  in  its  planning  and  in  the  zestful 
practice  under  pupil-criticism  that  preceded  it.  Growth  oc- 
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curred  in  sentence  control,  spelling,  punctuation,  grammatical 
usage.  Understanding  of  the  evolution  of  usage  increased  as 
earlier  folk  speech  and  dialects  were  encountered.  Pupils  had 
practice  in  use  of  the  voice  to  stimulate  interest  and  heighten 
suspense  in  story  telling  and  reading  aloud.  They  learned  to 
use  the  library  and  to  prepare  bibliographies  and  developed 
a  lively  and  more  critical  awareness  of  folklore  and  balladry 
in  radio  and  television  programs  as  well  as  in  written  litera¬ 
ture.  A  genuine  interest  was  shown  in  such  traditional  tales 
as  “The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,”  when  read  as  a  part  of 
the  general  exploration  of  American  folklore  rather  than 
merely  as  a  literary  classic.  Within  this  broad  unit  there  was 
ample  opportunity  to  provide  for  individual  differences  both 
with  respect  to  needs  in  the  language  arts  and  with  respect 
to  differing  interests. 

These  three  units  are  cited  to  illustrate  the  ways  by  which 
in  a  modern  program  in  the  language  arts  growth  in  basic 
language  processes  and  skills  is  provided  through  units  of 
activity  growing  out  of  genuine  interests  of  a  class.  Skills  are 
acquired  through  use  rather  than  through  abstract  rules  and 
generalizations  memorized  and  practiced  in  formal  exercises. 
The  greater  effectiveness  of  the  more  functional  programs 
has  been  tested  and  demonstrated  in  all  types  of  schools. 

Distribution  of  Units 

No  hard  and  fast  allocation  of  units  by  grades  is  desirable. 
The  distribution  will  depend  upon  many  conditioning  factors 
within  each  school.  The  nature  of  the  community,  the  kinds 
of  experience  represented  by  members  of  a  class,  the  maturity 
levels  in  the  group,  other  areas  of  the  curriculum  and  the  total 
program  of  the  school — these  are  a  few  of  the  determiners 
of  the  centers  of  organization  in  the  language  arts  program. 

In  general,  however,  certain  centers  seem  commonly  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  appropriate  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  each  grade. 
For  example,  ninth-grade  pupils  are  interested  in  some  of  the 
means  by  which  adolescents  grow  into  independence,  find 
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acceptance  among  their  own  associates,  and  make  good  on 
their  own  initiative.  Reading  as  well  as  thinking,  discussing, 
and  writing  can  help.  Fair  Adventure ,  Farm  Boy ,  Big  Doc’s 
Girl,  The  Iron  Duke — books  such  as  these  are  read  with 
genuine  interest  and  shared  in  thoughtful,  critical  discussion. 

The  eighth  grade  is  frequently  found  to  be  an  appropriate 
point  for  emphasis  on  American  life,  ideals,  traditions,  goals, 
humor,  recreation,  personalities,  peoples  who  make  up  the 
nation.  It  is  possible  to  find  a  wide  variety  of  reading  within 
this  area  of  interest  suited  to  boys  and  girls  of  this  age,  and  to 
encourage  fruitful  explorations  in  language,  as  well  as  to  uti¬ 
lize  a  wide  variety  of  experiences  in  speaking,  writing,  and 
listening. 

The  theme  of  pioneer  bravery,  for  example,  can  provide 
reading  to  meet  wide  differences  of  ability  and  interest. 
Walter  D.  Edmond’s  The  Matchlock  Gun,  James  Daugherty’s 
Daniel  Boone,  Cooper’s  The  Deerslayer  are  illustrations. 
Again  the  people  who  make  up  America  are  encountered  in 
reading  that  ranges  from  Lois  Lenski’s  Strawberry  Girl, 
Langston  Hughes’s  “Merry-Go-Round,”  or  Marguerite  De 
Angeli’s  Bright  April  through  Doris  Gates’s  Blue  Willow  to 
Robert  P.  Tristram  Coffin’s  “This  Is  My  Country.”  American 
humor  can  include  not  only  Mark  Twain,  Paul  Bunyan,  and 
Life  With  Father,  but  a  critical  evaluation  of  current  radio 
and  television  humor  as  well.  Eighth-grade  units  about  our 
country  may  well  be  preceded  in  the  seventh  or  followed  in 
the  ninth  by  others  involving  a  world  outlook.  At  the  seventh 
grade  level  a  wealth  of  easy  reading  is  available  within  this 
area.  The  Singing  Tree  takes  pupils  into  Hungarian  life;  The 
Cottage  at  Bantry  Bay  presents  Ireland;  Wings  for  Nikias 
introduces  Greece;  while  the  more  mature  boys  and  girls  at 
the  ninth-grade  level  will  understand  China  better  with  a 
reading  of  The  Red  Chair  Waits. 

Children  entering  the  junior  high  school,  if  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  read  stories  about  animals,  mystery,  adventure,  and 
about  boys  and  girls  of  their  own  age.  These  interests  will  ap- 
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pear  in  a  sound  language  arts  program  for  the  seventh  grade 
both  as  centers  of  exploration  by  the  class  as  a  whole  and  as 
threads  along  which  to  guide  individual  reading.  Heroes  and 
Heroines  of  Today  and  Yesterday,  Hobbies,  Sports  and  Play, 
Growing  up  in  America  and  in  Other  Lands,  Living  in  Fami¬ 
lies,  these  are  additional  unit  centers  that  frequently  appear 
in  programs  for  the  seventh  grade. 

Besides  the  common  practice  of  centering  attention  on 
American  life  in  the  eighth  grade,  Getting  Along  with  Others, 
Ways  of  Enjoying  Leisure  Time,  Making  the  Most  of  Oneself, 
Enjoyment  of  Humor,  frequently  prove  appropriate  areas  to 
be  explored  by  means  of  speech,  writing,  reading,  and  listen¬ 
ing. 

In  the  ninth  grade,  interest  in  oneself  as  an  individual  tends 
to  mount.  Units  on  Understanding  Myself  and  Understand¬ 
ing  Human  Nature  are  sources  of  keenest  interest.  So,  too,  are 
units  on  vocational  possibilities  or  Planning  My  Future.  Many 
aspects  of  the  world  in  which  youth  lives  impinge  more 
sharply  at  this  time.  “Ways  by  Which  Our  Modern  World 
Carries  on  Communication”  leads  to  study  of  radio,  news¬ 
papers,  advertising,  telephone  and  telegraph,  letters,  conver¬ 
sation,  public  discussion,  motion  pictures,  television.  Such 
study  can  go  far  in  bringing  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
language,  how  meanings  come  about,  the  use  and  misuse  of 
words  in  conveying  meaning,  as  well  as  appreciations,  critical 
evaluations,  and  understandings  essential  in  today’s  world  of 
expanding  and  high-pressure  use  of  the  media  of  communica¬ 
tion.  These  understandings  and  appreciations  will  grow  along 
with  creative  effort  in  communication  of  various  types.  Units 
around  “Living  in  an  Air  Age”  or  “Living  in  a  World  of  Ad¬ 
vancing  Science”  also  provide  opportunity  for  ninth  graders  to 
explore  their  larger  world. 

A  Direct  Approach  to  Language  Arts 

In  the  kind  of  program  here  described,  growth  in  reading, 
listening,  speaking,  and  writing,  is  promoted  through  con- 
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stant  use  in  situations  and  experiences  that  are  of  genuine 
concern  and  interest  to  boys  and  girls  of  junior  high  school 
age.  In  seeking  results  desired  by  them,  pupils  welcome,  even 
request,  help.  Direct  instruction  will  be  given  in  punctuation, 
sentence  control,  usage,  voice,  spelling,  vocabulary,  outlin¬ 
ing,  reading  for  various  purposes,  and  the  full  range  of  other 
language  skills. 

Letter-writing.  A  letter  to  be  sent  to  a  leading  citizen  of 
one’s  own  community  to  request  an  interview  or  invite  a  visit 
will  be  planned,  worked  over,  criticized  by  the  boys  and 
girls  themselves  as  no  assignment  in  a  unit  on  letter-writing 
as  such  would  be,  even  under  incentive  of  a  “passing  grade/’ 
Help  in  using  correct  form,  in  stating  what  is  wanted  clearly 
and  with  courtesy,  in  making  each  sentence  serve  its  purpose, 
in  using  punctuation  to  make  meanings  clear,  in  spelling  cor¬ 
rectly — such  direct  instruction  in  basic  skills  will  be  actively 
sought  from  the  teacher;  textbooks  will  be  consulted,  bulletin 
board  exhibits  studied. 

Speech  and  listening.  So,  too,  direct  study  of  the  principles 
of  effective  speaking  will  come  naturally  and  with  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  motivation  in  a  situation  that  puts  effectiveness  to  the 
test  of  securing  results  actually  desired.  A  radio  program  is 
to  be  broadcast  by  the  class  in  connection  with  some  large 
unit.  No  urging  will  be  needed  for  pupils  to  come  to  grips 
with  problems  of  selection  and  organization.  How  to  use  the 
voice  to  convey  the  full  meaning  of  mood  and  significance 
when  face  and  gesture  cannot  be  seen  becomes  now  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  importance.  Under  such  an  incentive,  the  classroom 
becomes  a  laboratory  in  speech.  Tape  and  wire  recordings 
are  made  and  studied  as  a  basis  for  improvement.  Small 
groups  form  to  work  on  common  problems  of  voice  or  diction. 
The  public  address  system  of  the  school  may  be  used  for  prac¬ 
tice  in  broadcasting  to  the  class,  with  ensuing  analysis  of 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  further  practice.  “Did  I  say 
‘d’ese’  and  ‘d’ose’?”  a  boy  who  never  before  respected  “these” 
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and  “those”  anxiously  inquires  as  he  returns  to  the  classroom 
after  such  a  trial  “broadcast.” 

This  kind  of  program  in  speech  and  listening  is  far  removed 
from  the  earlier  plan  by  which  on  one  day  a  week  each  pupil 
in  turn  gave  “an  oral  topic”  before  the  class  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  “criticism”  and  a  grade. 

Skills  in  Reading 

Junior  high  school  pupils  are  laying  foundations  for  more 
and  more  mature  reading  as  time  goes  on.  Direct  instruction 
in  how  to  read  for  various  purposes  and  materials  of  different 
kinds  is  exceedingly  important  in  connection  with  all  activi¬ 
ties.  As  results  of  units  are  evaluated,  group  work  in  needed 
skills  should  be  instituted  to  assist  boys  and  girls  who  prove 
deficient  in  reading.  This  can  be  done  in  relationship  to  the 
contributions  which  these  pupils  may  make  to  the  group 
project.  Since  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  skills  appears  in 
Chapter  17,  they  are  not  enumerated  here.  Provision  of  sim¬ 
ple  materials  adapted  to  the  reading  level  of  the  learners  is 
imperative  in  all  units  of  instruction. 

Grammar  and  improved  sentence  structure.  In  the  older 
programs  grammar  constituted  a  major  part  of  junior  high 
school  English.  Analytical  study  of  the  structure  of  the 
sentence  originated  in  these  grades  as  a  preparation  for  Latin, 
then  required  of  all  in  the  ninth  year.  Not  only  did  this  prac¬ 
tice  rest  upon  a  false  assumption  as  to  the  relationship  of  the 
English  and  Latin  languages;  it  assumed  a  high  degree  of 
selection  of  pupils  even  at  this  level  and  a  kind  of  secondary- 
school  program  and  purposes  no  longer  acceptable.  The 
traditional  loading  of  grammar  as  a  subject  of  study  upon 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  ignores  the  degree  of  matu¬ 
rity  required  for  any  genuine  comprehension  of  language 
relationships  and  structure.  It  disregards  the  known  lack  of 
relationship  between  such  study  and  effectiveness  in  speak¬ 
ing  and  writing.  It  is  sufficiently  remote  from  the  interests  of 
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boys  and  girls  of  junior  bigh  school  age  to  constitute  for  many 
a  source  of  deep  and  lasting  distaste  for  English,  thus  setting 
up  a  block  in  the  way  of  the  rich  and  zestful  experience  that 
should  take  place  at  this  period  in  particular. 

In  considering  the  junior  high  school  program  at  this  point 
the  chapter  on  ‘The  Modern  View  of  Grammar  and  Linguis¬ 
tics”  should  be  read.  The  principles  of  planning  that  under¬ 
lie  what  is  here  described  as  an  adequate  program  for  the 
junior  high  school  with  respect  to  grammar  are  summarized 
on  page  284  ff . :  “.  .  .  knowledge  of  grammar,  punctuation, 
and  capitalization  has  value  only  as  it  contributes  directly  to 
improved  speech  and  writing.  For  that  reason  it  is  best  taught 
in  situations  in  which  speech  and  writing  are  used  for  valid 
purposes  and  under  normal  conditions  of  intellectual  and 
emotional  stress.” 

Illustration  has  been  given  of  units  that  introduce  during 
exploration  of  a  particular  problem  or  interest  the  full  range 
of  literary  types.  In  such  a  setting  awareness  of  the  ways  by 
which  a  poem  or  a  play  or  a  story  accomplishes  its  purpose 
can  be  stimulated,  as  readily  as  when  such  study  is  made  an 
end  in  itself  and  even  more  convincingly. 

Enjoyment  of  literature.  Nonetheless  many  schools  supple¬ 
ment  these  broad  and  inclusive  units  that  utilize  all  the  arts  of 
language  with  other  units  that  center  in  the  enjoyment  and 
understanding  of  literature  itself.  For  instance,  poems  may  be 
selected  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics  and  in  manifold  moods 
so  that  pupils  may  see  both  the  variety  of  experiences  that 
come  through  poetry  and  the  particular  elements  of  sound, 
word  pictures,  rhythms  by  which  the  poet  makes  his  appeal. 

At  other  times  two  or  three  weeks  may  be  set  aside  to  fol¬ 
low  through  some  reading  interest  common  at  this  age — as 
animals,  or  mystery,  adventure,  humor,  or  boys  and  girls  like 
the  readers.  Pupils  may  explore  the  library  to  discover  the 
many  forms  of  reading  through  which  a  particular  interest 
may  be  satisfied,  as  in  story,  poem,  biography,  play.  Individ¬ 
ual  reading  lists  around  favorite  themes  may  be  prepared  and 
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time  given  to  reading,  sharing,  and  evaluating  what  is  read. 
To  feel  at  home  and  at  ease  with  books,  to  discover  that  read¬ 
ing  is  fun  and  sufficiently  varied  to  meet  all  personal  tastes, 
is  no  minor  outcome  for  the  junior  high  school  pupil. 

Adequate  programs,  then,  will  provide  for  extensive,  pleas¬ 
urable,  significant  experiences  with  literature  in  units  that 
center  upon  social  and  personal  problems  and  concerns,  and 
for  others  that  take  time  to  explore  aspects  of  literature  itself, 
supplemented  by  provision  for  individual  reading  along 
themes  or  interests  that  yield  personal  satisfaction  and  make 
reading  a  matter  of  one’s  own  choice.  The  more  formal  study 
of  literature,  as  to  type,  authors,  masterpieces,  history,  tech¬ 
niques,  involves  a  mature  approach  more  suitable  for  elective 
courses  in  senior  high  school  or  in  college  than  in  the  junior 
high  school  program. 

Radio,  motion  picture,  and  television.  As  with  literature, 
pupils  at  this  level  may  wish  to  take  a  direct  look  at  radio, 
motion  picture,  or  television,  to  find  out  what  functions  these 
media  serve,  to  ask  what  their  offerings  are,  and  to  judge 
whether  the  members  of  their  particular  class  are  making  the 
most  of  offerings  given  them.  For  example,  a  class  may  pre¬ 
pare  its  own  radio  log  of  programs,  meeting  in  committees  to 
explore  particular  types  of  offerings,  to  discuss  standards  of 
excellence,  to  report  and  evaluate  and  finally  select  for  the 
class  listing. 

Creative  work.  While  constant  experience  in  writing  and 
speaking  will  result  from  a  program  of  units  such  as  those  out¬ 
lined  earlier  in  this  chapter,  some  provision  will  also  be  made 
for  those  boys  and  girls  who  find  pleasure  in  creative  or 
imaginative  expression  in  story  or  poem  or  play.  There  should 
be  time  set  aside  for  sharing  with  others  the  creative  products 
of  individuals.  A  warmly  receptive  attitude  on  the  part  of 
teacher  and  class  is  essential,  along  with  a  sincerely  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  to  help  each  other  in  the  process  of  learning  how 
to  achieve  satisfying  artistic  expression  of  experiences  and 
ideas,  real  or  imagined,  in  a  wide  variety  of  forms.  Trying 
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one’s  own  powers  of  story-telling,  play-writing,  poetry-mak¬ 
ing  can  follow  naturally  from  happy  and  meaningful  experi¬ 
ence  with  literature.  The  experimental  spirit  is  important. 
Everyone  can  have  the  fun  of  trying  even  though  a  finished 
product  may  not  always  result.  A  class  magazine  will  stimu¬ 
late  creative  activity  for  some.  A  writers’  club,  a  play-making 
club, — or  similar  groupings  within  a  class  can  provide  for  the 
more  highly  creative  and  give  them  stimulus  and  encourage¬ 
ment. 

Active  Experience  the  Keynote 

For  the  junior  high  school  the  essential  characteristic  of 
an  adequate  program  in  the  language  arts  is  rich  and  pur¬ 
poseful  experience  with  speaking  and  writing,  reading  and 
listening,  in  situations  and  for  purposes  that  are  important 
to  boys  and  girls  of  this  age.  In  carrying  out  these  purposes 
the  full  range  of  language  processes  will  be  used.  Letters, 
records,  minutes  of  meetings,  reports;  conveying  one’s  reac¬ 
tions  and  experiences  in  simple  statement  and  in  creative  art 
forms;  interviewing  people  for  various  purposes;  carrying 
through  social  situations  with  poise  and  pleasure;  reading  for 
personal  satisfaction  and  recreation;  reading  to  gain  facts, 
experience,  ideas;  listening  for  information,  ideas,  various 
points  of  view,  relaxation  and  enjoyment,  and  for  awareness 
and  testing  of  validity  and  objectivity.  These  are  examples  of 
processes  that  will  be  needed  and  around  which  direct  in¬ 
struction  will  be  given  to  insure  success  and  provide  for 
growth. 

The  outcome  of  an  adequate  program  in  the  junior  high 
school  will  be  the  progress  made  by  pupils  in  using  language 
effectively  to  meet  their  personal  and  social  needs,  and  in 
their  evidence  of  pleasure  and  confidence  in  a  growing  power 
to  read,  speak,  write,  and  listen  as  their  activities  and  interests 
require. 
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THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 
Needs  and  Conditioning  Factors 

At  entrance  to  the  senior  high  school  certain  additional 
concerns  arise  in  the  personal  needs  of  boys  and  girls  beyond 
those  of  the  junior  high  school  age.  The  girls  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  dates,  about  their  attractiveness  as  young 
women  to  young  men;  the  boys,  though  more  slowly  and  less 
intensely,  are  nonetheless  actively  concerned.  In  great  meas¬ 
ure  boys  are  interested  in  jobs;  so  are  many  girls.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  they  are  ready  to  settle  upon  a  lifelong 
vocation;  it  may  mean  chiefly  wanting  to  hold  any  sort  of  job 
that  will  provide  a  measure  of  independence  from  parental 
control.  The  matter  of  independence  is  in  itself  another  area 
of  concern.  Both  boys  and  girls  at  this  age  particularly  are 
involved  in  an  ambivalent  process :  trying  to  learn  how  to  get 
along  with  adults  as  an  essential  part  of  their  lives;  trying  at 
the  same  time  to  establish  self-sufficiency  and  independence. 
Acceptability  in  one’s  own  age  group  is  as  a  rule  more  im¬ 
portant  than  acceptability  by  adults;  the  dual  standard  often 
resulting  constitutes  no  minor  dilemma. 

In  addition  to  these  immediate  concerns,  their  own  en¬ 
trance  into  the  adult  world  is  near  at  hand  and  its  problems 
become  more  real  with  their  imminence.  Economic  life  and 
structures,  peace  and  war,  marriage  and  family,  democracy  as 
a  crucial  issue  in  today’s  world,  the  meaning  and  basis  of 
success,  goals,  values,  purposes,  a  philosophy  of  living — such 
adult  concerns  now  receive  attention  and  call  for  considera¬ 
tion  and  information  in  preparation  for  what  awaits  the 
majority  upon  graduation.  Requirements  for  continued  study 
at  more  advanced  levels  are  matters  of  concern  to  some. 

In  these  immediate  and  anticipated  needs  lie  the  richest 
possible  sources  of  the  language  arts  program  for  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades. 
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General  Pattern  of  the  Program 

Need  for  broad  units  of  instruction.  The  kind  of  program 
described  for  the  junior  high  school  is  being  developed  also 
as  the  most  adequate  for  the  senior  high.  Broad  areas  of  need, 
experience,  and  interest  are  selected  as  centers  around  which 
study,  investigation  and  inquiry,  experience  and  experiment 
are  conducted.  In  seeking  to  answer  basic  questions  of  con¬ 
cern  and  interest,  and  to  resolve  genuine  difficulties,  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  language  arts  are  used.  To  make  this  use  more 
effective,  there  must  be  improvement  in  the  specific  skills  in¬ 
volved. 

With  greater  maturity  more  sustained  attention  may  be 
expected.  Hence  in  the  senior  high  school  fewer  units,  larger 
in  scope,  may  be  planned  for  each  year.  Greater  penetration 
also  may  be  expected  and  encouraged,  so  that  certain  units 
pursued  somewhat  superficially  in  the  junior  high  school  can 
be  used  again  with  renewed  interest  in  a  more  fundamental 
study.  “The  World  of  Work  and  Vocational  Choices”  is  il¬ 
lustrative.  American  Life  is  another  example. 

Keeping  activities  close  to  the  life  of  the  school.  The  school 
often  becomes  for  senior  high  school  pupils  a  world  in  itself, 
a  kind  of  transition  step  from  dependence  upon  the  structure 
of  the  family  into  the  larger  world  of  civic  and  social  life.  The 
tendency  everywhere  to  bring  students  into  greater  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  program,  conduct,  and  activities  of  the  school 
provides  important  training  and  calls  for  some  particular  help 
within  the  language  arts.  Students’  participation  in  school 
government  and  policy  making,  their  activities  in  clubs  and 
organizations,  school  papers,  annuals,  and  other  productions, 
social  life,  relations  with  the  community,  interschool  relation¬ 
ships — in  all  of  these  lie  needs  in  language  that  a  well  planned 
program  will  seek  to  meet. 

The  English  class  may  become  a  laboratory  where  experi¬ 
mentation  goes  on  and  processes  are  perfected  for  use  in  the 
life  of  the  school.  A  tenth-grade  class  in  a  city  school  com- 
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plained  about  the  environment  and  setting  of  the  senior  high 
school  in  comparison  with  that  of  some  of  the  junior  high 
schools  from  which  they  had  come.  “What  can  you  do  about 
it?”  was  the  teacher’s  response.  His  English  class  promptly 
became  a  center  for  planning.  Discussion  to  arrive  at  plans 
and  decisions  took  place  under  his  steady  insistence  on  use 
of  techniques  that  would  insure  conclusions  and  avoid  waste 
of  time  in  mere  talk.  Repeatedly  the  day’s  work  began,  under 
a  student  chairman,  with  a  call  for  criticism  of  the  processes 
used  by  the  group  the  day  before  and  with  statement  of  guid¬ 
ing  principles  for  improving  their  procedures.  Planning 
through  discussion  improved  conspicuously  from  day  to  day. 
Awareness  of  group  processes  as  an  important  way  by  which 
action  takes  place  in  democratic  life  was  heightened.  The 
plan  evolved  called  for  a  proposal  to  the  student  body  after 
presentation  to  the  student  government  and  the  school  ad¬ 
ministration;  for  letters  to  the  Board  of  Education  requesting 
assistance;  for  interviews  with  local  business  men  whose 
places  of  business  around  the  school  were  involved;  for  talks 
to  the  parent-teacher  association;  for  publicity  in  the  local 
papers;  for  consideration  of  ways  of  securing  general  coopera¬ 
tion  through  concern  with  public  relations  and  sound  inter¬ 
pretation.  For  a  considerable  period  of  time  the  English  class 
was  given  over  to  study,  instruction,  practice,  committee 
work  in  the  speaking  and  writing  problems  encountered. 

Provision  for  widening  differences  and  special  interests.  A 
third  aspect  of  an  adequate  senior  high  school  program  is 
provision  for  the  widening  differences  and  intensification  of 
special  interests  that  develop  at  this  point.  To  take  advantage 
of  such  interests  schools  are  providing  more  frequently  for 
electives  in  the  language  arts.  In  some  instances  such  elec¬ 
tives  may  replace  a  semester  of  the  general  course,  more  often 
in  the  twelfth  year,  but  occasionally  in  the  tenth,  as  a  kind 
of  fresh  stimulus  to  interest.  A  semester’s  work  with  drama, 
with  journalism,  with  English  in  business  situations,  with 
creative  writing,  with  some  particular  phase  of  literature 
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such  as  world  literature  or  literary  types,  with  speaking  as 
a  fine  art,  including  public  address  and  occasional  speaking, 
with  radio  or  cinema — these  centers  of  specialized  interest 
will  have  strong  appeal  for  specific  groups  and  give  a  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  study  of  English  at  certain  points  beyond  what 
would  result  from  the  more  general  course. 

In  smaller  schools  where  the  staff  is  not  large  enough  to 
provide  many  electives,  a  succession  of  one  elective  offering 
a  year  is  often  planned  over  a  period  of  several  years,  with 
permission  for  each  student  to  select  the  one  he  most  desires 
whether  it  occurs  in  his  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  year. 

In  other  small  schools  these  specialized  interests  are  met 
within  the  general  course  by  grouping  students  according 
to  them.  Sometimes  a  single  theme  or  problem  is  chosen  for  a 
common  center.  Each  group  then  develops  this  theme  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  area  of  particular  interest  and  enriches  the  work  of 
all  through  contribution  from  its  area  of  specialization. 

Cocurricular  work  brought  into  the  English  class  from  time 
to  time  also  helps.  The  school  paper  need  not  always  be  pro¬ 
duced  after  school.  To  provide  by  some  way  or  other  in  the 
language  arts  program  for  special  interests  is  one  means  of 
recognizing  the  need  of  senior  high  school  people  to  develop 
their  own  individuality  as  evidence  of  their  growing  matu¬ 
rity. 

The  Problem  of  College  Preparatory  and  Noncollege 
Courses 

In  providing  specialized  or  elective  courses  certain  miscon¬ 
ceptions  are  to  be  avoided.  The  separation  of  the  twelfth  year 
into  ‘'College  English”  and  “Business  English”  may  rest  upon 
false  assumptions.  It  has  been  too  generally  assumed  that  the 
colleges  require  some  particular  content  for  entering  students. 
Inquiry  and  investigation  will  show  that  the  prevailing  hope 
is  that  entering  students  may  read  with  understanding  and 
interpretation  rather  than  that  they  be  acquainted  with  any 
particular  list  of  books;  that  they  be  able  to  write  with  clarity 
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and  reasonable  ease  as  a  result  of  carefully  directed  practice 
rather  than  that  they  be  able  to  verbalize  the  rules  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  rhetoric.  The  kind  of  program  suggested  in  this 
volume  with  its  provision  for  steady  growth  in  all  aspects  of 
language  through  abundant,  meaningful  practice  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  colleges.  One  school,  a  military  academy 
from  which  98  per  cent  of  the  students  went  to  college,  made 
a  thorough  investigation  of  requirements  as  represented  in 
entrance  examinations  and  college  freshman  courses  in  order 
to  satisfy  themselves  that  a  truly  functional  program  in  Eng¬ 
lish  without  stress  on  particular  content  for  entrance  to  col¬ 
lege  would  meet  students’  needs.  As  a  result,  a  formal,  chron¬ 
ological  survey  of  English  literature  was  abandoned  in 
harmony  with  the  expressed  wish  of  college  departments  that 
such  courses  await  the  maturity  of  the  college  years.  A  review 
and  drill  course  in  “fundamentals”  was  found  unnecessary 
when  fundamentals  were  made  so  vital  a  part  of  the  program 
throughout  the  school  that  retention  and  continued  use  re¬ 
sulted.  The  demand  to  “know  your  grammar”  on  the  part  of 
many  a  young  college  instructor  in  the  freshman  year  was 
found  to  be  a  loose  use  of  the  word  to  cover  all  aspects  of  form 
in  writing  or  a  request  that  the  terminology  of  parts  of  speech 
and  usage  be  familiar  rather  than  that  an  analytical  study  of 
the  structure  of  the  language  should  have  taken  place.  The 
need  for  senior  high  school  teachers  and  college  freshman  in¬ 
structors  to  confer  more  often  is  evident.  Area  conferences  of 
the  sort  are  becoming  a  more  frequent  aspect  of  curricular 
work. 

The  assumption,  likewise,  that  all  college-directed  seniors 
in  high  school  are  keenly  interested  in  English  as  a  special¬ 
ized  subject  is  doubtless  erroneous.  Individual  needs  and  dif¬ 
ferences  will  range  widely  within  this  group. 

As  there  are  dangers  of  false  assumption  in  a  college- 
preparatory  division  of  the  program,  so  also  are  there  dangers 
in  creating  a  business  English  division.  Too  often  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  such  a  course  can  serve  as  terminal  for  all  who  are 
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not  going  to  college;  yet  within  such  a  terminal  group  will 
be  many  with  keen  interests  in  literature,  in  wilting  and  in 
speaking.  These  interests,  especially,  should  be  met  by  the 
twelfth-year  program  because  it  represents  for  such  students 
a  last  chance  for  formal  education.  Their  need  is  not  for  a 
narrower  course,  but  for  a  broader  and  richer  one. 

Sometimes  a  business  English  course  has  been  set  up  as 
an  escape  from  an  overly  academic  and  unrealistic  alterna¬ 
tive.  If  the  kind  of  program  here  proposed  for  the  secondary 
school  is  developed,  such  escape  courses  will  not  be  necessary. 
Business  English  can  then  be  used  as  one  of  the  electives  to 
meet  the  genuine  interests  of  a  particular  group. 

The  Need  for  Special  Attention  to  the  Individual 

Besides  these  three  aspects  of  the  senior  high  school  pro¬ 
gram — broad  units  around  centers  of  interest  and  concern,  a 
close  relating  of  the  program  to  the  life  and  activities  of  the 
school,  and  provision  of  electives  to  meet  special  interests, 
each  individual  should  have  a  program  of  his  own  developed 
on  the  basis  of  diagnostic  data  and  conference  with  the 
teacher  by  which  he  assumes  responsibility  under  guidance 
for  meeting  his  particular  needs  and  pursuing  his  particular 
interests.  Especially  in  the  twelfth  year  is  such  individual 
analysis  and  planning  important.  In  one  school  in  which  each 
senior  plans  an  individual  reading  program  for  the  year  to 
supplement  that  done  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
class,  one  boy  somewhat  hesitantly  expressed  regret  that  he 
had  never  read  the  classics  of  childhood.  Alice  in  Wonder¬ 
land  was  only  a  title  to  him,  the  Jungle  Books ,  modern  writ¬ 
ing  such  as  Bambi — all  these  he  had  missed.  Under  the  teach¬ 
er’s  encouragement  he  prepared  a  list  of  such  children’s  books 
as  he  might  still  enjoy  from  a  more  adult  point  of  view.  By 
the  second  term  he  was  ready  to  extend  it  into  “adult  classics 
I  wish  I  had  read.”  Dickens  and  Thackeray  and  Hardy  he 
read  with  excited  discovery.  “All  I  knew  of  these  was  The 
Christmas  Carol he  said.  “Without  this  chance  I  might  never 
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have  had  opportunity  to  read  these  books,  or  at  least  I  prob¬ 
ably  never  would  have  read  them.”  At  the  same  time,  superior 
readers  must  be  stimulated  to  read  up  to  the  level  of  their 
capacity.  St.  Exupery’s  Wind ,  Sand,  and  Stars  led  one  boy 
into  the  realm  of  philosophy.  Still  another  became  interested 
in  Tolstoi’s  War  and  Peace  as  a  result  of  discussions  of  con¬ 
scription.  A  girl  who  had  visited  Bjornson’s  home  in  Lillie- 
hammer  organized  a  group  of  three  of  her  friends  to  read  his 
novels  and  those  of  Sigrid  Undset,  his  nearby  neighbor.  An 
argument  arose  in  one  class  as  to  whether  Gray’s  Elegy  merely 
expresses  a  “capitalist’s  view  of  the  poor.”  Several  students 
investigated  other  poems  and  novels  which  take  similar  or 
opposite  views. 

Allocation  of  Units 

As  in  the  junior  high  school,  flexibility  of  planning  must  be 
maintained  and  a  balanced  program  assured.  Students  them¬ 
selves  will  participate  even  more  fully  in  determining  the 
centers  for  the  program.  In  many  schools,  however,  certain 
allocations  seem  generally  valuable. 

In  the  tenth  grade  the  more  personal  aspects  of  living  re¬ 
ceive  emphasis.  Under  the  general  theme  “Life  Is  What  We 
Make  It,”  one  school  develops  a  series  of  units  on  “Knowing 
Your  Way  Around — Customs  and  Courtesies”;  “In  and  Out 
of  Family  Living”;  “Friendships  and  My  Relations  with  Oth¬ 
ers”;  “Finding  One’s  Way  into  the  World  of  Work”;  “What  Is 
Fun?”  “Making  the  Most  of  Oneself.”  As  in  the  junior  high 
school,  a  wide  variety  of  language  processes  is  involved  in 
these  units:  letters,  reports,  talks,  plans  and  outlines,  inter¬ 
views,  writing  of  opinions  and  points  of  view  for  comparison 
with  others,  telling  of  anecdotes,  use  of  the  library,  reading  of 
all  types,  listening  to  radio  programs  for  relevant  information, 
and  critical  evaluation  of  drama  and  storv  around  the  central 
theme.  As  in  earlier  units  careful  analysis  of  basic  skills  re¬ 
quired  in  each  of  these  processes  will  be  made  and  growth 
insured  through  instruction  and  use. 
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Other  units  commonly  appearing  in  tenth  grade  are  those 
concerned  with  people — why  they  are  as  they  are,  what 
personality  means,  how  we  differ  and  how  we  are  alike.  Such 
a  broad  theme  will  inevitably  lead  to  literature  that  interprets 
people — their  motives,  values,  oddities,  virtues,  weaknesses 
and  strengths.  “My  Last  Duchess,”  “Miniver  Cheevy,”  “Mr. 
Flood’s  Party”;  Captains  Courageous,  Silas  Marner,  The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage ;  “Two  Crooks  and  a  Lady,”  Our  Town; 
Story  of  My  Life ;  Steinmetz,  Wizard  of  Science ;  essays  con¬ 
cerned  at  simple,  chatty  level  with  people  and  values,  such  as 
Adventures  in  Friendship ;  short  stories  that  sketch  a  personal¬ 
ity  with  photographic  clarity,  as  in  “The  Revolt  of  Mother” — 
the  list  is  long  indeed  of  all  types  of  literature  that  can  bring 
people  into  the  understanding  of  boys  and  girls  of  this  age.  In¬ 
evitably  also  the  matter  of  racial  differences  will  be  raised. 
Are  they  real  or  fictitious?  What  lies  behind  racial  stereo¬ 
types?  Rich  returns  in  thinking,  grasp  of  the  significance  of 
words  and  meanings,  contributions  to  attitudes,  understand¬ 
ings,  adjustments  particularly  important  at  this  age  level  will 
result. 

Other  units  found  appropriate  here  concern  the  physical 
environment — Nature  and  the  Out-of-Doors  for  some;  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  World  through  Science  for  others;  or  merely  Real 
Adventures  with  Animals,  Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring  or 
the  W orld  of  Sport,  which  satisfy  the  adolescent  love  of  thrills 
and  adventure. 

Romance  is  another  major  interest  in  the  tenth  grade.  A 
book  that  one  person  devours  avidly  another  thinks  is  “silly.” 
Such  arguments  furnish  an  excellent  opportunity  for  discus¬ 
sion  of  what  is  meant  by  a  “good”  book  and  how  one  develops 
standards  of  selection  and  evaluation. 

Movies,  television,  radio,  and  magazines  present  similar 
challenges  as  to  worthy  use  of  leisure,  which  are  appropriate 
subjects  for  study  in  the  tenth  grade. 

Very  commonly  in  the  eleventh  grade,  attention  is  given  to 
the  American  scene.  Frequently  correlations  are  effected  with 
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American  history  or  the  social  studies.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  a  mere  chronological  arrangement  that  can  unduly  for¬ 
malize  the  language  work.  Centers  that  constitute  large  areas 
of  interest  rather  than  chronological  periods  yield  best  results. 
Units  that  are  typical  in  the  eleventh  grade  include:  “The 
American  Epic — Legend;  Folklore;  The  Struggle  for  Free¬ 
dom;  The  Movement  Westward;  Forces  That  Have  Made  Us 
What  We  Are  (such  as  immigration,  our  agricultural  basis, 
industrial  expansion ) ;  Sectional  Differences”;  “What  America 
Means — a  land,  a  people,  a  way  of  life,  a  way  of  looking  at  the 
world,  a  philosophy”;  “A  Land  of  Infinite  Diversity — regions, 
cities,  small  towns,  farms,  peoples,  races”;  “What  Shall  We 
Make  of  America?” 

In  one  California  high  school,  where  English  and  social 
studies  proceed  together  in  the  eleventh  year,  activities  such 
as  the  following  are  included.  When  discussing  political  plat¬ 
forms  students  make  an  analysis  to  discover  high  level  ab¬ 
stractions,  ritual  statements  designed  to  secure  allegiance  or 
loyalty  to  party,  informative  and  factual  statements.  Platform 
statements  of  major  parties  over  a  period  of  years  are  thus 
analyzed.  Problems  of  communication  that  are  involved  when 
Americans  work  with  others,  as  in  the  study  of  the  United 
Nations,  are  surveyed,  and  light  is  thrown  on  the  nature  and 
source  of  our  meanings  in  comparison  with  those  of  others. 
Such  activities  penetrate  beyond  a  surface  study  of  America 
and  its  history  and  make  a  broader  contribution  to  a  maturity 
of  approach  to  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

Throughout  units  of  this  sort,  teachers  of  the  language  arts 
must  be  alert  to  show  the  peculiar  contribution  of  literature 
as  such  to  the  revelation  of  human  experience. 

Close  relationship  with  the  activities  of  the  school — journal¬ 
ism,  drama,  social  life,  clubs,  auditorium  programs,  student 
government;  integration  with  the  life  of  the  community;  a 
study  of  social  and  civic  aspects  of  the  community — these 
constitute  additional  phases  of  the  eleventh-year  program, 
supplementing  the  broader  study  of  America. 
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In  the  twelfth  year  greater  diversity  of  practice  appears. 
The  approaching  transition  from  school  to  full-time  employ¬ 
ment  or  to  study  at  more  advanced  levels  raises  with  renewed 
interest  and  deeper  concern  the  problems  of  vocation,  of  suc¬ 
cess  and  its  meaning  and  sources. 

A  more  mature  look  at  the  crucial  issues  of  freedom  and 
democracy  will  lead  to  units  on  the  mass  modes  of  communi¬ 
cation  in  relation  to  our  social  structure,  a  unit  wiselv  cor- 
related  with  the  social  studies.  It  should  go  far  beyond  earlier 
units  in  this  area,  more  concerned  as  they  were  with  personal 
use  and  values  to  be  derived  than  with  larger  social  signifi¬ 
cance.  Such  a  study  of  mass  media  will  include  attention  to 
propaganda  and  the  ways  by  which  men’s  minds  may  be  in¬ 
fluenced,  even  controlled,  through  words.  Tape  recordings 
can  be  made  of  political  speeches  on  the  radio,  or  of  news  com¬ 
mentators,  and  played  back  in  the  classroom  for  close  analysis. 
Comparison  can  be  made  of  the  presentation  of  the  same 
event  in  different  papers,  by  different  commentators  and 
editorial  writers,  and  as  it  appears  in  foreign  papers,  trans¬ 
lated  for  the  class  by  students  from  foreign  language  classes. 

In  place  of  a  chronological  survey  of  world  literature  under 
various  national  headings,  many  schools  are  organizing  wide 
reading  around  themes  that  lead  to  comparison  and  inter¬ 
pretation.  “People  Are  People  the  World  Over”  is  the  theme 
for  such  a  broad  unit  in  one  Michigan  school.  Values,  domi¬ 
nant  ideals,  humor,  ways  of  living  together,  attitudes  toward 
work  and  play,  social  problems,  evolution  and  change,  of 
various  people  can  be  compared  with  those  of  Americans. 
Recordings  such  as  “Great  Themes  in  Poetry”  by  Basil  Rath- 
bone;  “No  Man  Is  an  Island”  by  Orson  Welles;  “Folk  Songs  of 
All  Nations”  can  supplement  books.  Interest  in  foreign  films 
may  well  be  stimulated. 

One  school  builds  a  strong  twelfth-year  unit  around  the 
growth  of  democratic  freedom  and  liberal  thought,  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  which  can  be  seen  as  a  long  process  reflected  in  our 
earliest  literature.  Excerpts  from  Beowulf,  the  ballads  of 
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Robin  Hood,  Milton’s  “Areopagitica”  gain  significance  in  light 
of  this  theme.  Growing  respect  for  the  individual  appears  in 
Robert  Burns,  Walt  Whitman,  Emerson’s  “Self-Reliance.”  An 
evolving  concept  of  democracy  is  revealed  in  a  survey  of  great 
orations,  available  in  books  or  well  read  in  albums  of  record¬ 
ings.  “The  Individual’s  Place  in  World  Civilization”  leads  to 
wide  reading  in  both  traditional  and  contemporary  literature 
of  many  types. 

A  large  unit  integrating  the  fine  arts  with  literature — its 
relation  to  music,  painting,  architecture,  the  dance — in  some 
schools  balances  the  strong  social  emphasis  of  such  units  as 
those  cited,  and  leads  to  a  clearer  grasp  and  enjoyment  of 
literature  as  one  of  the  sources  of  enjoyment  in  and  of  itself. 

Still  other  units  may  take  a  direct  approach  to  literature 
as  such.  The  not  unfamiliar  ejaculation  of  “I  hate  poetry!”  may 
lead,  for  example,  to  a  consideration  of  what  poetry  is,  what 
different  poets  have  tried  to  express  through  it,  and  what 
elements  of  form  give  it  peculiar  power.  These  elements  of 
its  power  are  the  very  ones  which  make  trouble  for  the  reader. 
Adolescents  need  to  overcome  these  difficulties.  If  Unter- 
meyer  is  right  that  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  poetry  as  there 
are  tastes  for  reading  it,  what  kinds  can  an  adolescent  en- 

j°y? 

Drama  as  a  form  of  literature  offers  much  to  the  reader  in 
enjoyment  and  insight  if  he  understands  how  to  read  it. 
Direct  study  of  it,  on  occasion,  with  lively  oral  interpretation 
in  the  classroom,  will  open  up  the  whole  field  for  future  read¬ 
ing.  Great  dramas  that  have  lived  recur  constantly  on  stage 
and  screen  and  on  the  air.  Why  have  they  lived?  Why  does 
Shakespeare  continue  to  appear  on  the  billboards?  How  did 
his  theater  differ  from  ours?  What  has  he  contributed  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  lose?  What  dramatists  of  today  and 
yesterday  are  worth  knowing?  By  what  standards  does  one 
judge  a  play?  These  questions  are  important  in  the  lives  of 
young  people.  They  should  be  answered  in  units  which  make 
a  direct  approach  to  literature. 
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The  earlier  comment  on  electives  and  on  other  means  for 
providing  for  individual  differences  are  especially  important 
in  the  twelfth  year. 

Need  for  a  Balanced  and  Integrated  Program  of  Skills 

Limitations  of  space  in  this  chapter  do  not  permit  detailed 
analysis  of  the  program  in  skills  of  reading,  writing,  speaking, 
and  listening  which  should  have  attention  in  the  senior  high 
school.  As  in  the  case  of  the  planning  of  units,  it  is  well  for  the 
teacher  to  check  such  activities  both  against  the  needs  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  students  and  against  some  outside  criterion  of 
what  has  social  and  personal  significance  for  adolescents.  For 
this  purpose,  Chapters  13  through  17  have  been  written. 
Teachers  are  urged  to  study  them  carefully  in  relation  to  this 
general  overview. 

Essential  Emphasis  on  Continuity 

This  chapter  must  close  as  it  began  with  the  need  for  care¬ 
ful  planning  within  each  school  to  insure  continuity  of  growth 
in  each  aspect  of  the  language  arts  whatever  program  of  ex¬ 
periences  is  developed.  Successive  stages  in  learning  to  lis¬ 
ten,  in  enjoying  drama,  in  making  reports,  in  writing  letters, 
in  reading  poetry,  in  conversing,  in  participating  in  discussion, 
and  in  all  the  specific  processes  required  for  growing  power  in 
speaking,  writing,  reading,  and  listening,  should  be  studied 
and  outlined.  At  entrance  to  any  grade,  no  uniformity  of  devel¬ 
opment  with  respect  to  these  strands  can  be  expected  within 
a  class.  But  each  teacher  should  know  what  types  of  experi¬ 
ence  have  been  provided  and  at  what  point  along  the  line  of 
progress  each  individual  has  arrived.  Records  passed  on  with 
each  class  based  upon  broad  means  of  evaluation,  and  careful 
observation  and  diagnosis  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  are 
essentials  of  a  program  such  as  this.  Continuity  of  growth 
should  be  the  keynote  throughout,  whatever  patterns  are 
adopted. 


CHAPTER 


The  Junior  and  Senior  College 
and  Graduate  School 


THE  FIRST  TWO  YEARS  OF  COLLEGE 

Responsibility  for  the  General  Education  of  All  Students 

Instruction  in  the  first  two  years  of  college  is  mainly 
differentiated  from  the  programs  at  higher  levels  by  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  serving  the  needs  of  the  whole  student  group, 
rather  than  for  the  preparation  of  specialists.  This  respon¬ 
sibility  has  in  recent  years  come  to  be  associated  with  the 
term  general  education,  used  “to  indicate  that  part  of  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  whole  education  which  looks  first  of  all  to  his  life  as  a 
responsible  human  being  and  citizen”  rather  than  “to  his 
competence  in  some  occupation.”  1  In  this  age  of  crisis  and 
conflict,  responsible  citizens  must  be  proof  against  the  cold 
wars  of  the  mind  that  threaten  the  values  of  a  free  society.  The 
education  of  free  men  seeks  to  enable  them  to  live  in  the  light 
of  those  values. 

The  Variety  of  Functions  of  the  Junior  College 

Variously  viewed,  the  educational  job  of  the  first  two  years 
of  college  may  be  either  a  terminal  one  or  a  preparatory  one. 
For  the  many  students  now  entering  the  rapidly  rising  com¬ 
munity  colleges,  it  is  often  the  first.  As  a  terminal  program, 
the  first  two  years  beyond  high  school  may  provide  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  period  of  general  education  for  large  numbers  of 

1  Harvard  Committee  on  General  Education,  General  Education  in  a  Free 
Society  (Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1945),  p.  51. 
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students,  or  it  may  offer  forms  of  vocational  and  semipro¬ 
fessional  training  to  supplement  the  general  program  of  the 
secondary  school.  As  a  preparatory  program,  it  may  lay  the 
foundations  for  a  longer  period  of  liberal  education,  or  for 
some  sort  of  professional  training.  All  of  these  responsibilities 
bring  a  variety  of  pressures  to  bear  upon  the  kind  of  courses 
to  be  offered  to  students  during  this  period  of  their  education. 

The  Effort  toward  Unity  within  Diversity 

The  variety  of  pressures,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  variety  of  basic  courses  within  a  single  institution. 
The  tendency  is  to  offer  one  or  more  basic  courses  in  literature 
and  a  single  basic  course  in  composition  or  a  combined  course 
in  so-called  “communication”  which  shall  be  related  to  the 
general  needs  of  all  students  and  yet  sufficiently  adjusted  to 
the  needs  of  individuals  to  differentiate  among  them. 

The  required  courses  vary  so  greatly,  however,  from  insti¬ 
tution  to  institution  that  it  is  difficult  to  classify  them.  Lo¬ 
cality,  types  of  schools,  course  titles,  and  even  statements  of 
purpose  help  surprisingly  little.  Roughly,  however,  the  in¬ 
structional  staffs  have  two  main  functions:  to  develop  profi¬ 
ciency  in  verbal  communication  and  to  develop  sensitivity  to 
the  personal  and  social  values  in  literature.  These  functions, 
though  they  are  often  performed  in  the  same  course,  raise 
separable  rather  than  common  issues,  and  therefore  provide 
a  convenient  method  of  organizing  such  an  inquiry  as  this. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  COMMUNICATION 

During  the  past  decade,  instruction  in  communication  has 
been  subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  sort  of  overhauling.  Just 
why  this  should  occur  at  this  time  is  not  wholly  clear,  though 
several  reasons  suggest  themselves:  the  interest  in  general 
education,  the  success  of  certain  experimental  programs  in  the 
Armed  Services,  the  development  of  community  colleges 
unhampered  by  traditional  basic  courses,  the  heavy  turnover 
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in  English  staffs  throughout  the  country,  and  the  growing 
realization  of  the  indispensable  role  of  communication  in  the 
.  life  of  a  free  society.  Whatever  the  causes,  the  result  has  been 
to  give  the  required  freshman  work  the  greatest  impetus  it 
has  had  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

The  Effort  to  Define  Ends  and  to  Meet  Real  Needs 

Almost  everyone  who  has  written  about  college  instruction 
in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  has  pointed  out  the  con¬ 
fusion  in  objectives.  The  poles  of  opinion  are  represented  by 
those  on  the  one  hand  who  believe  instruction  should  aim 
at  such  elevated  objectives  as  the  well  rounded  man  and  the 
good  society,  and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  believe  that 
it  is  simply  a  service  program  designed  to  inculcate  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  grammar  and  punctuation. 

Since  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  generally  required 
or  elected  within  certain  specifications,  it  naturally  represents 
the  goals  of  those  making  the  requirements,  and  the  turn  to 
student-centered  thinking  is  relatively  new.  The  work  is  often 
handicapped  by  the  low  aims  of  those  making  the  require¬ 
ments — conventional  spelling,  conventional  sentences  or  ele¬ 
mentary  conventions  of  organization.  In  spite  of  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  this  basis  of  requirements  and  of  the  necessity  to  pre¬ 
pare  somewhat  for  later  college  work,  the  sights  must  be 
raised  so  that  the  instruction  can  be  something  more  than  a 
continuation  of  high  school  work  ( a  review  of  grammar,  for 
example ) ,  and  can  contribute  directly  to  the  personal  growth 
of  the  individual  and  to  his  social  development.  The  great 
majority  of  teachers  take  a  mid-position.  They  argue  that 
neither  extreme  makes  much  sense  since  the  one  forgets  the 
trees  and  the  other  the  woods.  A  more  tenable  view,  they  be¬ 
lieve,  is  to  consider  objectives  as  consisting  of  a  hierarchy  of 
means  and  ends  in  which  both  the  good  life  and  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  comma  have  their  appropriate  positions.  Although 
this  concept  still  allows  for  disagreement  over  their  relative 
value  at  any  given  stage  in  the  hierarchy,  it  eliminates  the 
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either-or  kind  of  thinking  so  characteristic  of  the  two  polar 
groups. 

Among  those  not  committed  to  the  extremist  positions, 
moreover,  there  is  growing  evidence  of  a  rather  considerable 
agreement  on  one  objective.  This  is  an  objective  which  has 
grown  in  importance  since  the  war  as  thoughtful  people  have 
more  and  more  come  to  realize  that  clear  communication  is 
not  only  desirable  in  a  democratic  society  but  that  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  if  that  society  is  to  survive.  This  realization  has  had  mani¬ 
fest  implications  in  the  minds  of  many  for  college  work  in  the 
verbal  skills.  It  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  main  ob¬ 
jective  of  such  instruction  must  be  to  help  students  become 
proficient  enough  in  the  use  of  these  skills  to  enable  them  to 
be  effective  defenders  and  preservers  of  the  democratic  tradi¬ 
tion.  As  an  objective,  this  has  the  virtue  of  suggesting  the  need 
for  attention  to  both  small  details  and  large  affairs.  Further¬ 
more,  while  suggesting  the  complex  society  in  which  we  live, 
it  focuses  upon  the  aspect  of  that  society  which  teachers  of 
language  arts  can  consider  their  peculiar  and  proper  concern. 
The  concept  is  nothing  new,  of  course,  but  its  impact  has  been 
more  keenly  felt  since  World  War  II.  It  may  well  turn  out  to 
be  an  objective  which  can  and  will  bind  together  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  diverse  courses  throughout  the  country  into  a  com¬ 
mon  enterprise. 

The  first  year  of  work  in  many  institutions  also  includes  a 
good  deal  of  orientation  to  college  work,  use  of  the  library, 
understanding  the  value  of  extraclass  programs  and  public 
lectures,  learning  through  the  lecture  system.  It  is  likewise 
the  checking  ground  for  those  needing  remedial  work, 
whether  as  part  of  the  course  or  in  especially  provided  serv¬ 
ices. 

Speech  and  Listening 

Effective  communication  involvers  first  of  all  speech  and 
listening.  It  requires  both  ability  to  express  one’s  own  ideas 
clearly  and  exercise  critical  judgment  in  regard  to  ideas  ex- 
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pressed  by  others.  It  demands  understanding  of  the  processes 
of  group  discussion  and  ability  to  work  with  others  to  sift 
ideas  and  to  establish  conclusions  which  are  based  on  sound 
evidence  and  represent  the  combined  thinking  of  the  group. 
Clarity  of  thought  is  basic  to  the  whole  program.  The  trend 
in  courses  in  communication,  whether  in  speech  or  writing, 
is  in  the  direction  of  real  activities  and  away  from  artificial 
exercises.  Research  in  listening,  especially  at  the  college  fresh¬ 
man  level,  is  daily  producing  new  evidence  concerning  tech¬ 
niques  required  for  intelligent  understanding  of  what  is  said, 
for  examining  it  critically,  and  applying  it  to  problems  in 
hand.  Studies  of  the  skills  of  listening  to  structured  discourse, 
which  is  a  new  study  skill  important  at  the  college  level,  and 
problems  of  measuring  success  in  listening  as  a  means  to  dif¬ 
ferentiating  instruction  are  going  on  at  the  University  of  Iowa 
and  elsewhere.  They  are  already  affecting  both  grouping  and 
instruction  at  the  junior-college  level. 

Trends  in  speech  point  to  development  of  a  general  funda¬ 
mentals  program  which,  with  minor  adaptations,  will  serve 
the  needs  of  all  students.  In  terms  of  objectives,  the  course  in 
fundamentals  aims  to  help  students,  as  individuals,  to  im¬ 
prove  their  skills  in  everyday  face-to-face  communication. 
In  terms  of  method  it  emphasizes  the  practice  and  criticism  of 
speaking  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  situations  which  involve 
social  challenge  to  the  student.  It  frankly  accepts  the  fact  of 
individual  differences  in  speaking  and  helps  each  student  with 
his  own  peculiar  needs  in  speech.  The  purpose  is  training  in 
general  speech  behavior  and  not  in  public  speaking,  public 
discussion,  or  debate,  although  the  work  of  the  course  should 
contribute  to  the  effectiveness  with  which  a  student  may  par¬ 
ticipate  in  any  one  of  them. 

The  college  course  in  speech  fundamentals  goes  beyond  the 
program  in  high  school  in  its  emphasis  upon  understanding 
of  the  speech  process.  It  includes  such  matters  as  recognition 
of  the  functions  of  language;  insight  into  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  speech  behavior  and  its  personal  and  social  determi- 
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nants;  understanding  by  the  student  of  the  nature,  sources, 
and  consequences  of  his  own  speech  habits;  appreciation  of 
the  significance  of  linguistic  environment  for  manner  of  speak¬ 
ing;  and  the  acquisition  of  usable  knowledge  about  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  critical  thinking,  pronunciation,  and  language  usage 
characteristic  of  any  given  college  community.  Increased  em¬ 
phasis  is  also  placed  upon  the  maturity  of  the  student’s  speech 
and  thinking,  as  reflected  in  the  matters  he  talks  about  in  the 
classroom,  and  the  kinds  of  critical  comments  he  is  capable  of 
making  about  his  own  performance  and  that  of  others. 

Two  kinds  of  pressures  have  served  to  encourage  a  variety 
of  more  specialized  courses  in  speech.  One  is  the  request  of 
professional  colleges  for  preprofessional  courses  for  students 
going  into  business,  engineering,  teaching,  or  other  areas.  The 
other  is  the  development  of  courses  in  freshman  communica¬ 
tion.  While  certain  advantages  accrue  from  the  instruction  of 
groups  segregated  in  terms  of  vocational  interests,  there  are 
obvious  disadvantages  also.  Sharp  restriction  of  the  range  of 
interests  and  attitudes  in  any  speech  group  is  detrimental. 
So  also  is  the  limitation  which  comes  from  too  early  specializa¬ 
tion.  Courses  of  the  restricted  type  have  often  been  elective. 
Sometimes  they  have  followed  an  earlier  offering  in  public 
speaking  or  have  been  given  parallel  to  it.  A  tendency  is  also 
observable  toward  the  development  of  a  course  in  public  dis¬ 
cussion,  widely  elected  in  the  sophomore  year. 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  term,  communication, 
has  come  to  be  applied  rather  specifically  to  courses  combin¬ 
ing  experiences  in  speaking,  writing,  reading,  and  listening, 
for  all  courses  in  freshman  English  or  speech  have  improved 
communication  as  their  major  goal.  Such  an  emphasis  is  nota¬ 
bly  on  the  increase  regardless  of  the  title  of  the  course.  Some¬ 
times  communication  courses  are  misnamed,  for  thev  are 
merely  a  combination  of  elementary  assignments  from  speech 
or  English  which  have  little  relationship  to  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  ideas.  Others  delve  deeply  into  the  subject,  giving 
opportunity  to  study  social  as  well  as  linguistic  elements  in 
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speech  and  writing  and  to  analyze  the  effect  upon  modern  life 
of  the  powerful  mass  modes  of  communication.  Much  experi¬ 
mentation  still  needs  to  be  done  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  offerings  help  to  fulfil  the  objectives  and  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  such  courses  to  separate  programs  in  speech  and 
writing.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  from  the  evidence  of  vol¬ 
umes  such  as  Commissioner  McGrath’s  Communication  in 
General  Education  2  that  study  of  the  problem  in  colleges 
throughout  the  country  has  contributed  much  to  thinking 
and  experimentation  concerning  what  should  be  the  nature 
of  the  opening  work  in  college  in  the  field  of  reading  and  ex¬ 
pression.  It  is  usual  at  the  present  time  to  find  freshman 
courses  in  communication  supplemented  at  the  sophomore 
level  by  an  elective  course  in  speech  fundamentals  which 
deals  specifically  with  the  problems  of  those  students  with 
particular  interest  in  or  need  for  further  experience  in  speak¬ 
ing. 

Diversity  of  Courses  in  Composition  and  Communication 
Programs 

At  present,  the  writing  courses  required  in  the  first  two 
years  of  college  can  be  described  only  as  having  considerable 
variety.  Most  numerous  are  the  composition  courses,  though 
that  title  covers  a  multitude  of  programs.  Second  most  com¬ 
mon  are  the  various  combinations  of  composition  and  litera¬ 
ture.  Third,  but  of  rapid  growth,  is  the  combination  in  the 
so-called  communication  courses  of  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  speaking,  listening,  and,  occasionally,  observing.  This 
type,  too,  varies  from  school  to  school.  Other  combinations 
include  those  of  composition  with  the  required  social  science 
course  or  with  the  required  humanities  course. 

2  Earl  McGrath,  Communication  in  General  Education  ( Iowa,  W.  C.  Brown, 
1949). 
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The  Trend  toward  Individualization  in  Communication  and 
Written  Composition 

As  one  examines  the  work  done  in  this  seeming  agglomera¬ 
tion  of  courses,  certain  general  tendencies  begin  to  emerge, 
tendencies  so  marked  that  they  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
variety  does  not  necessarily  indicate  confusion  or  uncertainty. 
Characteristic  of  these  is  the  trend  toward  individualization 
of  training.  In  theory,  at  least,  few  have  denied  that  students 
are  dissimilar  and  that  training  in  the  verbal  skills  should  be 
correspondingly  dissimilar  if  it  is  to  be  of  maximum  effective¬ 
ness.  In  practice,  however,  the  issue  has  too  seldom  been 
squarely  faced.  The  argument  has  been  that  with  large  num¬ 
bers  of  students,  inadequate  staffs  and  limited  physical  equip¬ 
ment,  nothing  really  could  be  done  except  expose  everyone 
to  the  same  program  and  hope  for  the  best.  Besides,  it  has 
been  held,  it  is  undemocratic  to  section  students  according 
to  ability  or  to  differentiate  in  their  training.  However  valid 
these  propositions  are  in  other  regards,  they  have  not  resulted 
in  major  attempts  to  take  account  of  student  differences.  Ob¬ 
viously,  administrative  methods  of  caring  for  individuals 
through  sectioning  has  been  much  more  carefully  explored 
than  methods  of  attending  to  differences  within  a  single  class. 

For  years  there  has  been  subfreshman  work  in  manv  col¬ 
leges  for  the  poorer  students.  To  these  are  now  added  ac¬ 
celerated  sections  for  the  good  students  and  even  exemption 
from  college  instruction  in  the  verbal  skills  for  those  who  can 
demonstrate  at  the  time  of  entrance  that  they  already  possess 
college-level  proficiency.  In  some  programs  there  are  “em¬ 
phasis”  sections  within  the  course — regular  or  accelerated — 
in  which  students  with  common  needs  are  brought  together 
for  specialized  training.  A  preceptorial  system  like  that  at 
Colgate  individualizes  the  work  even  more.  Many  schools 
have  been  adding  or  developing  reading  and  speech  clinics 
and  writing  laboratories,  which  in  effect  offer  the  students 
personal  attention  comparable  almost  to  private  tutoring. 
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Sometimes  instruction  in  these  skills  is  part  of  the  regular 
course;  more  frequently  it  is  made  available  on  a  volunteer 
basis  or  on  recommendation  from  the  regular  instructors.  One 
development  in  remedial  work,  which  is  usually  noncredit,  is 
to  attach  two  extra  hours  to  the  regular  course  for  which  the 
student  then  gets  the  normal  credit — a  practice  which  seems 
better  than  the  completely  noncredit  system.  The  chief  prob¬ 
lem  seems  to  be  to  persuade  staffs  actually  to  adjust  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  various  sectional  courses  to  the  needs  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  rather  than  to  attempt  to  adjust  the  students  to  a 
content  more  or  less  common  to  all  of  them. 

Individualization,  moreover,  implies  more  than  recogniz¬ 
ing  and  adapting  the  program  to  varying  abilities  to  learn 
what  is  taught;  it  also,  and  possibly  more  importantly,  means 
adapting  the  program  to  the  nature  and  special  problems  of 
students  at  this  age  level.  Some  of  the  current  programs  are 
doing  much  in  this  regard.  The  freshman  course  at  Southern 
California  is  notable  for  the  way  in  which  it  takes  advantage 
of  the  students’  innate  desire  to  develop  leadership  and  intel¬ 
lectual  assurance;  the  communication  course  at  Minnesota 
capitalizes  on  the  students’  growing  interest  in  the  contempo¬ 
rary  world,  especially  as  that  world  unfolds  through  the  mass 
media  of  communication;  the  course  at  Drake  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  students’  natural  inclination  to  know  more  about 
themselves  as  social  beings.  Such  a  list  could  be  continued  at 
great  length,  the  main  point  remaining  the  same  that  in  their 
programming,  many  staffs  have  started  not  only  with  abstract 
objectives  but  with  concrete  realizations  of  what  students  in 
junior  college  are  and  what  they  most  earnestly  want  to  be. 
Beyond  this  is  the  matter  of  planning  for  a  specific  student 
population  and  beyond  that,  planning  for  the  individual 
within  the  specific  group.  At  this  last  stage  the  responsibility 
rests  squarely  upon  the  individual  teacher.  Some  help  can  be 
gained  from  teacher  training  programs  such  as  those  at  Michi¬ 
gan  State  and  Iowa,  but  ultimately  the  task  is  the  teacher’s 
to  see  that  the  experiences  offered  tap  the  student’s  intrinsic 
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motivations  and  give  him  the  opportunity  to  gain  in  social 
poise,  to  experiment  intellectually,  and  to  develop  some  small 
sense  of  accomplishment  in  a  world  that  is  always  compli¬ 
cated  and  sometimes  horrendous. 

Different  methods  of  individualization  in  speech.  The 
question  of  ability  grouping  for  students  in  speech  remains  a 
perennial  problem.  There  are  serious  doubts  that  effective 
grouping  in  terms  of  skill  in  speech  can  be  based  on  any  short 
term  system  of  examination.  There  are  even  more  serious 
doubts  that  such  grouping  would  be  desirable.  Since  the  na¬ 
ture  of  effective  speech  revolves  around  the  inner  relation¬ 
ships  of  speaker,  speech,  audience  and  occasion,  there  seems 
little  point  to  setting  up  speech  classes  which  narrow  the 
range  of  interests  and  abilities  of  the  audience  confronted  by 
the  speaker.  The  most  educative  speaking  experience  for  any 
student,  regardless  of  his  ability,  is  to  be  had  in  addressing  a 
diverse  audience. 

There  may  be,  however,  much  merit  in  providing  speech 
activities  in  the  first  two  years  of  college  which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  students  with  particular  interests  and  abilities.  Pro¬ 
grams  in  drama,  debate,  discussion,  and  public  speaking, 
whether  organized  as  classroom  activities,  or,  more  typically, 
as  extracurricular  student  activities,  are  best  viewed  as  an 
aspect  of  the  fundamentals  program  providing  for  the  needs 
of  certain  superior,  or  exceptionally  interested  students. 

No  program  in  general  speech  can  serve  effectively  the 
needs  of  all  students  within  the  confines  of  the  classroom. 
Certain  individuals  will  require  assistance  from  a  speech 
clinic  prior  to,  or  concurrently  with,  speaking  in  the  social 
situation  of  the  classroom.  Another  group  will  have  interests 
and  abilities  which  will  be  insufficiently  challenged  by  the 
ordinary  activity  of  the  classroom.  The  fundamentals  program 
in  speech  ought  to  seek  early  identification  and  assistance  for 
the  handicapped.  Speech  examinations  for  students  entering 
college  are  becoming  increasingly  common.  These  examina¬ 
tions  are  usually  of  a  screening  nature,  designed  to  identify 
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certain  types  of  severe  handicaps,  but  not  to  identify  all  of 
the  speaking  problems  of  students  which  may  show  up  in  the 
more  socialized  work  of  the  classroom.  They  are  obviously  of 
little  use  unless  supported  by  clinical  assistance.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  best  viewed  as  an  essential  enrichment  of  a 
fundamentals  course  in  speech. 

Emphasis  upon  the  Nature  of  Development  of  Language  in 
Freshman  English  or  Communication  Courses 

A  second  tendency,  really  a  particularization  of  the  first,  is 
to  place  more  and  more  emphasis  on  the  nature  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  language.  Although  evidence  for  this  is  found  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  communication  courses,  it  is  observable  in  other 
types  also.  In  rather  considerable  detail  students  are  being 
taught  about  such  matters  as  language  as  a  symbolic  process, 
the  relation  between  language  and  socio-economic  status,  lan¬ 
guage  areas,  language  origins  and  changes,  and  the  basis  and 
evolution  of  standards  of  usage.  Some  staffs  have  adopted 
textbooks  which  deal  primarily  with  semantics  rather  than 
with  the  principles  of  composition.  Others,  not  willing  to  go 
this  far,  are  nevertheless  shifting  to  texts  that  have  strong 
chapters  on  linguistic  phenomena.  This  growing  interest  in 
language  appears  at  the  moment  to  be  a  trend  that  is  likely 
to  become  much  stronger. 

The  Trend  toward  Actuality  in  Experiences  Offered 

A  third  current  tendency  is  to  make  assigned  performances 
more  nearly  coincide  with  actual  college  and  community  ex¬ 
periences.  Although  assignments  of  an  essay  from  an  anthol¬ 
ogy  for  reading,  a  theme  of  three  hundred  or  more  words  for 
writing,  and  a  four-minute  extemporaneous  talk  for  speaking 
still  persist,  other  types  of  assignments  are  suggested  more 
frequently  by  the  newer  syllabi.  In  reading  the  student  is 
asked  to  scan  and  to  make  close  analyses  as  well  as  to  read  for 
main  and  supporting  ideas  materials  taken  from  textbooks  in 
other  courses  or  from  newspapers  and  magazines.  Moreover, 
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he  is  expected  to  discover  not  only  the  logic  of  what  he  reads 
but  the  psychology  also.  In  this  regard  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  analysis  of  propaganda  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.  In  writing,  the  conventional  theme  more  fre¬ 
quently  gives  way  to  letters,  editorials,  answers  to  hypothet¬ 
ical  examinations,  research  reports,  directions,  scripts,  and 
other  forms  which  are  characteristic  of  actual  situations.  A 
growing  practice,  too,  is  to  have  the  student  write  about  as¬ 
pects  of  communication  so  that  while  he  practices  his  art  he 
incidentally  learns  something  about  it.  In  speech  more  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  freshman  level  is  being  given  to  informal  group 
discussion.  Training  is  being  provided,  also,  in  actual  or  simu¬ 
lated  radio  and  television  performances.  All  such  attempts 
are  based  on  sound  theories  of  learning  and  promise  greater 
carry-over  from  the  classroom  to  the  day-to-day  performance 
outside. 

Increased  Validity  and  Reliability  in  Testing 

A  fourth  tendency  is  to  work  for  greater  validity  and  relia¬ 
bility  in  testing.  Good  reading  comprehension  tests  are  now 
available  and  in  wide  use,  and  reading  rate  tests  are  improv¬ 
ing.  The  old  form  of  the  English  placement  test  in  which 
errors  appeared  in  single  isolated  sentences  is  rapidly  giving 
way  to  the  more  valid  type  of  test  in  which  errors  appear  in 
larger  contexts.  An  added  virtue  of  this  latter  type  is  that  it 
admits  of  items  testing  appropriateness  of  communication  to 
the  linguistic  and  social  situation.  Writing,  because  of  new 
rating  methods  and  staff  training,  is  probably  being  graded 
more  reliably  than  ever  before.  And  the  same  may  be  said  for 
the  rating  of  speeches. 

In  the  light  of  these  trends  and  others  of  almost  comparable 
significance,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  past  few  years  have 
been  a  time  of  change  and  of  progress  in  instruction  in  the  art 
of  communication  at  the  junior-college  level.  Articles,  cata¬ 
logues,  and  syllabi  all  bear  testimony  to  this.  So  does  the 
creation  of  new  organizations  like  the  Conference  on  College 
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Composition  and  Communication  and  the  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Communication.  So  do  the  attendance  at 
national  meetings,  the  correspondence  among  course  chair¬ 
men,  and  the  flood  of  new  textbooks.  Successful  teaching  is 
a  complicated  art.  But  to  the  extent  that  it  depends  upon  the 
conscientious  analysis  of  basic  problems,  the  teaching  of  skill 
in  verbal  communication  must  surely  be  as  good  as  it  has  ever 
been. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  LITERATURE 

Although  changes  in  literature  instruction  at  the  freshman- 
sophomore  level  have  not  been  so  marked  as  those  in  com¬ 
munication,  they  have  been  of  considerable  importance.  The 
same  stress  on  students’  needs,  for  example,  is  apparent.  Many 
staffs,  instead  of  attempting  a  neat  and  logical  arrangement 
of  courses,  are  tending  to  ask  themselves  how  the  program 
can  be  constructed  according  to  known  principles  of  psy¬ 
chology  in  order  to  motivate  students  in  some  lasting  fashion. 

The  decline  of  the  historical  survey  manifests  the  shift  in 
objectives  based  on  a  sharper  recognition  of  student  needs. 
To  be  sure,  literature  in  some  schools  is  still  being  taught  as 
though  it  were  primarily  history  and  in  others  as  though  it 
were  primarily  ethics,  but  a  growing  number  of  staffs  are 
approaching  it  as  a  self-sufficient  and  unique  discipline.  The 
primary  objective  of  these  last  teachers  is  to  have  the  students 
recognize  literature  as  focused  experience  and  to  enable  them 
to  participate  in  the  pleasure  and  insights,  personal  and  social, 
of  that  experience.  They  want  to  get  the  students  so  inter¬ 
ested  in  stories  and  novels  and  plays  and  poems  that  they  will 
leave  the  course  with  the  intent  and  habit  of  continuing  their 
reading. 

This  changed  conception  of  the  goals  of  teaching  literature 
has  had  clear  effects  on  the  program.  Emphasis  on  the  his¬ 
torical  survey  is  lessening.  Selections  are  giving  way  to  com¬ 
plete  works.  There  is  increasing  use  of  American  literature. 
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The  material  of  the  students'  own  personal  reading  is  being 
brought  into  the  course  so  that  instruction  may  begin  with 
what  is  easy  and  familiar.  And  in  some  cases  the  student  is 
allowed  considerable  freedom  of  choice  among  courses  to 
fulfil  the  requirements  for  graduation.  The  library  has  come 
into  closer  contact  with  the  classroom,  and  proficiency  in  use 
of  its  resources,  both  books  and  magazines,  has  become  a  major 
objective. 

Stress  upon  Social  and  Personal  Values  in  the  Humanities 

Recent  emphasis  upon  the  basic  social  and  personal  values 
of  general  education  has  led  to  a  reaffirmation  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  humanities,  including  literature.  Literature  is 
one  of  the  most  important  media  through  which  the  student 
may  become  aware  of  the  values,  ethical  and  aesthetic,  im¬ 
plicit  in  his  own  and  other  cultures.  Literature  can  convey 
insight  into  the  range  of  man’s  experience  and  ideals;  it  can 
help  the  reader  to  understand  himself  and  other  men;  it  can 
make  possible  a  choice  among  alternative  systems  of  value. 
Moreover,  as  a  form  of  art,  it  offers  these  insights  through  a 
particular  mode  of  experience  which  is  itself  one  of  life’s 
satisfactions.  During  the  past  decade,  claims  such  as  these 
have  prefaced  proposals  for  new  programs  in  literature,  as 
colleges  throughout  the  country  have  reviewed  and  revised 
their  curricula. 

Variety  of  Offerings  to  Care  for  the  General  Student 

Most  departments  of  English  face  the  necessity  of  provid¬ 
ing  work  in  literature  for  the  general  student  in  the  freshman 
or  sophomore  year.  Sometimes  a  specific  course  in  literature 
is  required  of  all  students.  More  often,  perhaps,  a  course  in 
literature  is  part  of  a  distribution  requirement.  In  other  in¬ 
stances,  the  faculty  in  English  codperates  with  other  depart¬ 
ments  in  planning  and  giving  some  kind  of  integrated  course, 
e.g.  in  the  humanities  or  in  the  history  of  ideas.  Whatever 
the  pattern,  or  the  segment  of  the  student  group  served,  it  is 
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clear  that  in  college  after  college  there  has  been  an  increas¬ 
ing  awareness  of  the  responsibility  of  the  department  of 
literature  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  general  student  body 
in  addition  to  serving  the  potential  English  major. 

Such  introductory  courses  tend  to  fall  into  certain  recur¬ 
rent  patterns.  Although  the  historical  survey  of  English  litera¬ 
ture,  or  at  least  some  modification  of  it,  continues  its  tradi¬ 
tional  hold  on  certain  programs,  it  has  obviously  declined  in 
popularity.  In  some  colleges  American  literature  has  also 
been  incorporated  into  the  materials  of  the  course.  The  sur¬ 
vey  has  been  widely  criticized,  however,  as  being  a  superficial 
Cook’s  tour  through  a  bewildering  series  of  fragments  of 
literature.  Attempts  to  prune  this  course  have  frequently  led 
to  the  creation  of  courses  which  are  actually  the  study  of 
selected  great  writers  or  great  masterpieces,  presented  chron¬ 
ologically.  Other  departments  have  broadened  the  emphasis 
on  masterpieces  to  cover  the  field  of  World  Literature.  The 
break  with  the  chronological  or  survey  emphasis  has  also 
fostered  another  major  trend,  toward  what  can  be  roughly 
styled  the  “types”  course.  This  centers  on  the  study  of  works 
representative  of  the  various  literary  forms.  Here  again,  the 
scope  varies,  with  works  drawn  from  English,  English  and 
American,  or  world  literature. 

The  relatedness  of  literature  to  other  facets  of  man’s  life 
has  provided  the  pattern  for  the  work  in  literature  in  some  col¬ 
leges,  as,  for  example,  in  the  courses  in  Western  Civilization, 
in  which  history  is  paralleled  by  work  in  philosophy,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  art.  The  relation  of  literature  to  the  other  arts  has 
also  given  rise  to  courses  in  the  humanities,  in  which  parallel 
aesthetic  problems  and  themes  are  analyzed.  Other  principles 
of  organization  occasionally  are  utilized,  as  in  a  course  on 
the  “changing  concept  of  the  self  in  successive  epochs  in  the 
Western  world,”  or  “the  search  for  personal  freedom.” 

The  variations  of  specific  works  read  within  these  few  re¬ 
current  patterns  create  in  practice  a  wide  diversity  of  answers 
to  the  question:  What  literary  works  should  the  general  stu- 
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dent  group  read?  This  diversity  suggests  that,  whatever  may 
be  essential  to  the  training  of  free  men,  it  is  not  a  particular 
list  of  books. 

The  Need  for  Student-Centered  Courses 

The  liveliest  and  most  widespread  discussion  in  this  field 
in  recent  vears  has  centered  about  the  selection  of  content  for 

j 

reading.  Justification  for  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  specific 
literary  materials  in  terms  of  their  intrinsic  values  has  been 
a  major  preoccupation.  So  rich  is  the  realm  of  literature  that 
a  case  can  be  made  for  each  of  the  specific  areas  selected  for  a 
particular  type  of  course.  But  concern  has  been  primarily 
with  the  content  of  the  books,  as  part  of  our  cultural  heritage. 
Much  less  attention  has  been  given  to  the  question  of  the 
relationship  between  any  specific  list  of  readings  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  student  group  for  which  it  is  prescribed.  Seldom  is  a 
particular  course  pattern  or  reading  list  justified  in  terms  of  its 
special  appropriateness  for  the  student  group  to  which  it  is 
to  be  assigned.  The  problem  is  especially  acute  in  the  com¬ 
munity  college  and  in  other  terminal  programs  where  stu¬ 
dents  may  need  a  very  different  kind  of  content  even  for  their 
own  personal  development. 

In  spite  of  this  continuing  emphasis  on  books  themselves, 
there  has  been  emerging  an  increasing  trend  toward  looking 
at  what  happens  when  students  are  exposed  to  books.  The 
shift  away  from  the  traditional  survey  course  is  probably 
largely  due  to  the  recognition  that  its  organization  was  not 
conducive  to  development  of  good  habits  of  reading  for  per¬ 
sonal  enjoyment  and  enrichment.  The  phrasing  still  is  largely 
in  terms  of  content: — ‘'students  are  given  a  chance  to  read 
fewer  whole  works  rather  than  many  fragments,”  but  implied 
is  the  fact  that  this  is  better  in  terms  of  students’  capacity  to 
assimilate.  Knowledge  about  literature — biographical  in¬ 
formation  about  authors,  period-  or  movement-labels  to  tack 
on  to  each  author  or  work,  definitions  of  the  major  character¬ 
istics  of  each  movement — has  come  to  be  recognized  as  of 
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secondary  importance.  The  most  vital  consideration  is  to  help 
the  student  to  read  and  assimilate  the  actual  works  them¬ 
selves. 

A  characteristic  statement  about  a  course  in  Great  Writers, 
for  example,  is  this:  “The  guiding  principle  is  that  students 
may  become  fairly  well  acquainted  with  a  few  writers  rather 
than  sketchily  introduced  to  many  writers.”  This  reflects  the 
most  widespread  and  rather  elementary  type  of  concern  for 
the  capacity  of  the  student  to  assimilate  what  is  offered.  Per¬ 
haps  those  who  espouse  it  are  themselves  not  always  aware 
of  what  a  tremendous  qualification  in  principle  it  represents, 
in  its  shift  from  emphasis  on  what  the  student  ought  to  know 
to  some  standard  of  what  the  student  can  he  helped  to  know 
in  the  time  assigned  to  the  course. 

Even  more  than  the  “masterpiece”  pattern,  the  pattern 
based  on  a  study  of  “types”  of  literature  implies  a  concern  for 
giving  the  student  certain  understandings  rather  than  simply 
knowledge  of  specific  books.  It  is  assumed  that  systematic 
study  of  the  different  forms  or  kinds  of  literature  will  facilitate 
future  reading.  Thus,  the  intention  of  a  course  on  British  and 
American  Prose  Fiction  since  1850  was  phrased,  “to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  variety  of  fiction  patterns,  and  to  supply 
him  with  a  basis  for  judgment  to  be  used  in  subsequent  read- 
mg. 

Parallel  with  the  emphasis  on  whole  works  and  on  ability 
to  read  different  literary  types  has  been  a  certain,  though  less 
widespread,  emphasis  on  “close  reading.”  Due  undoubtedly 
in  part  to  the  influence  of  the  literary  analysts,  “understand¬ 
ing”  a  literary  work  has  come  to  include  the  ability  to  see  the 
relation  of  parts  both  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole.  Thus 
to  the  traditional  questions  on  plot,  character,  and  back¬ 
ground  are  added  questions — if  the  work  is  a  novel — on  point 
of  view,  chapter  groupings,  unifying  elements,  symbolism, 
and  the  like.  In  focusing  attention  primarily  on  the  student’s 
careful  reading  of  the  text,  rather  than  on  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  historical,  biographical,  philosophical,  about  it, 
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this  trend  has  been  most  salutary.  It  need  not,  of  course,  be 
restricted  to  any  one  critical  approach,  though  in  practice  it 
has  tended  often  to  be  associated  with  particular  attention 
to  form  and  structure.  This  has  often  led  to  a  less  perfunctory 
discussion  of  such  matters  as  plot  structure  and  methods  of 
characterization.  The  danger  seems  to  be  concentration  of 
attention  on  such  matters  to  the  exclusion  of  any  weighing  of 
what  the  work  may  bring  to  the  ongoing  current  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  life  and  personality.  Thus  what  seems  at  first  to  involve 
an  emphasis  on  the  student  actually  remains  a  preoccupation 
with  content,  with  the  literary  work  as  a  kind  of  absolute. 
Young  people  can  be  made  so  interested  in  formal  analysis, 
for  example,  that  a  poem  ceases  to  exist  for  them  as  anything 
more  than  an  exercise  for  detecting  multiple  ambiguities. 

With  growing  frequency,  therefore,  the  salutary  emphasis 
on  teaching  students  how  to  read  literature  is  coming  to  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  equally  salutary  and  equally  essential  con¬ 
cern  for  helping  the  student  to  make  reading  an  organic  part 
of  his  life.  Indications  concerning  the  reading  habits  of  college 
graduates  have  raised  embarrassing  questions  about  the  long¬ 
term  influence  of  the  undergraduate  work  in  literature. 
Hence  the  shift  from  considerations  of  intrinsic  content  to 
considerations  of  what  the  particular  student  group  is  ready 
to  absorb,  and  what  the  student  needs  to  complement  and 
supplement  past  experience  of  life  and  literature. 

The  Problem  of  Meeting  Individual  Needs 

The  diversity  of  readings  listed  in  junior-college  courses  in 
literature  may  to  some  extent  reflect  an  adaptation  to  the 
varying  needs  and  readiness  of  the  different  student  popula¬ 
tions.  Divergencies  in  faculty  interests  and  traditions  prob¬ 
ably  have  most  often  been  the  determining  factors,  however. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  colleges  definitely  have  sought  to 
meet  the  variations  in  preparation  and  interest  to  be  found 
within  an  individual  student  body.  Small  experimental  col¬ 
leges  with  a  high  ratio  of  instructors  to  students  have  met  this 
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problem  through  individual  reading  programs,  tutorial  or 
small  group  conferences.  Their  contribution  has  been  largely 
in  clarifying  the  complexity  of  the  relationship  between  in¬ 
dividual  students  and  books.  Their  reports  underscore  the 
necessity  for  providing  for  greater  flexibility  even  within  the 
setting  of  the  larger  classes  of  the  more  usual  college,  which 
seeks  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  democratic  society  for  the 
education  of  large  numbers  on  the  collegiate  level.  Other  col¬ 
leges  dealing  with  students  of  more  meager  abilities  and  dif¬ 
ferent  needs  have  developed  courses  in  the  reading  of  maga¬ 
zines  and  guidance  in  choosing  and  evaluating  books  of 
contemporary  interest. 

One  step  toward  such  provision  for  different  groups  at 
least  within  the  college  is  the  creation  of  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  junior  college  English  courses,  offering  different  types 
of  literary  material  and  different  types  of  organization.  With 
such  multiple  provisions  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  general 
student  group,  it  is  important  to  find  ways  of  guiding  each 
student  to  the  particular  course  best  suited  to  him. 

A  few  studies  have  underlined  the  importance  of  under¬ 
standing  more  fully  what  the  students  bring  to  their  collegiate 
study  of  literature: — their  intellectual  capacities,  but  per¬ 
haps  even  more  important,  their  emotional  and  intellectual 
maturity,  their  present  reading  habits  and  interests,  their 
present  ethical  and  aesthetic  values,  their  vocational  plans  and 
aspirations  for  the  future.  It  is  important  to  know  these  things 
about  students,  in  order  to  understand  more  clearly  how  to 
nourish  the  process  of  growth  toward  the  literary  sensitivity 
which  should  be  part  of  their  equipment  as  individuals  and 
as  members  of  society.  Tentative  investigations  of  the  ideas, 
expectancies,  reading  interests  and  taste  of  college  freshmen 
indicate  that  at  least  as  important  as  differences  in  intelligence 
are  differences  in  experience,  interests  and  personality  pat¬ 
tern.  Apparently  for  many,  too,  a  formidable  gap  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  actual  habits  of  reading  and  taste  and  the  level  set 
by  most  junior  college  literature  courses. 
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The  solution  does  not  lie  simply  in  lowering  the  level  of 
difficulty  in  the  work  assigned,  though  that  often  would  be 
a  valuable  first  step.  More  significant  is  the  provision  of  litera¬ 
ture  adapted  to  the  other  differences  in  interest,  experience 
and  personality,  literature  that  will  evoke  the  spark  of  per¬ 
sonal  response.  Actually,  the  problem  becomes  one  of  devel¬ 
oping  a  more  systematic  understanding  of  how  to  utilize  such 
personal  response  as  a  basis  for  stimulating  growth  in  literary 
sensitivity  and  judgment. 

This  requires  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  nature  of  literary 
experience,  and  a  readiness  to  turn  from  debate  over  subject- 
matter  to  consideration  of  literature  teaching  as  the  fostering 
of  increasingly  rich  and  full  interactions  between  specific 
books  and  specific  students.  Perhaps  this  is  the  beginning  of 
an  experimental  period,  in  which  it  will  be  recognized  that 
any  course  must  be  evaluated  ultimately  in  the  light  of  actual 
achievement,  the  actual  improvement  brought  about  in  the 
quality  of  the  reading  and  critical  response  to  literature  of  the 
students  in  the  course. 

THE  SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Continuity  of  Program  through  Meeting  the  Needs  of 
Students 

Although  work  in  English  in  the  last  two  years  of  college 
and  the  graduate  school  is  naturally  marked  by  a  considerable 
degree  of  specialization,  it  is  in  a  sense  a  continuation  and 
rounding  out  of  activities  begun  much  earlier.  The  progress  is 
not  so  much  one  to  new  subject  matter  and  basically  different 
methods  as  to  refining,  intensifying,  maturing  activities  that 
persist  throughout  formal  education  and  that  are  actually — 
so  intimate  are  the  uses  of  language — unavoidable  to  some 
degree  in  all  human  beings. 

So  far  as  the  curriculum  is  concerned,  the  specialization 
necessary  to  advance  a  field  of  study  and  the  comparative  in¬ 
dependence  of  self-perpetuating  departments  may  tend  to 
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establish  a  tradition  rather  out  of  touch  with  ordinary  experi¬ 
ence,  as  a  number  of  academic  disciplines  show.  But  even 
higher  education  is  judged  ultimately  by  its  contribution  to 
the  lives  of  people  (students)  and  is  continually  refreshed 
by  considering  the  nature  and  needs  of  students  ( people ) .  In 
the  reexamination  of  principles  and  practices  that  began  in 
the  self-depreciation  and  discouragement  of  the  humanities 
in  the  later  thirties  and  that  has  been  continued  since  from 
fortunately  more  positive  motives,  the  problems  of  English 
in  college  are  being  approached  with  more  social  awareness 
and  especially  with  more  consideration  of  the  abilities,  inter¬ 
ests,  needs,  and  direction  of  growth  of  college  students. 

Although  a  continual  selection  of  students  has  been  going 
on  in  the  preceding  school  years,  even  at  the  junior  year  of 
college,  not  to  mention  the  graduate  school,  students  in  Eng¬ 
lish  show  a  considerable  range  of  ability.  They  probably  ap¬ 
proximate  the  range  of  ability  of  the  whole  student  body  of  a 
given  year,  because  English  is  a  field  for  which  all  have  some 
need  and  one  in  which  anyone  may  have  some  interest.  The 
roster  of  majors  even  shows  a  range  from  marginal  to  brilliant 
students,  from  those  obviously  not  at  home  in  the  work  to 
those  who  may  be  too  completely  absorbed  in  it  for  their  own 
good.  Such  a  diversity  makes  for  pedagogical  problems;  it 
may  tempt  to  pitching  the  work  too  low,  though  in  English 
departments  it  is  more  common  to  find,  partly  in  self-defense, 
a  concentration  on  the  literary-minded  and  the  better  students 
rather  than  on  those  less  adapted  to  the  work. 

At  any  rate  senior-college  students,  except  for  a  few  who 
have  proved  misfits  in  the  department  and  those  new  to  the 
college,  are  as  a  rule  completely  at  home  in  their  institutions, 
so  that  no  more  “orientation”  or  preparation  for  the  work  is 
necessary.  (The  increasing  numbers  entering  from  two  year 
institutions  may  soon  call  for  special  consideration,  since  it 
is  manifestly  unfair  to  expect  the  first  institution  to  make  all 
the  adjustment  by  giving  elementary  courses  identical  with 
those  of  the  four  year  institution.)  With  the  increase  since 
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the  war  in  number  of  general  required  courses  in  the  first 
two  years,  whether  in  “general  education”  programs  or  not, 
the  students  now  have  a  somewhat  larger  common  intellec¬ 
tual,  or  at  least  academic,  experience.  The  fact  that  the  work 
is  ordinarily  elective  or  required  only  as  part  of  a  program 
that  has  been  voluntarily  chosen  contributes  to  giving  the 
last  years  a  different  accent  from  that  of  the  first  two  years. 
The  students,  especially  majors,  increase  in  common  knowl¬ 
edge  and  common  skills  and  become  increasingly  easier  to 
teach  as  they  advance  in  their  programs. 

As  persons  they  are  maturing,  and  the  majority  are  prob¬ 
ably  as  “mature”  as  they  ever  will  be.  Those  who  have  or  are 
going  to  have  definite  intellectual  interests  frequently  show 
a  marked  change  about  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  or  at 
some  almost  observable  point  after  that.  They  are  at  various 
stages  in  fashioning  their  beliefs,  some  honestly  questioning, 
some  clinging  to  ways  of  thinking  that  they  realize  are  no 
longer  effective,  and  some  are  at  the  opposite  pole  of  revolt 
and  skepticism.  But  perhaps  most  characteristic  of  this  stage 
is  a  desire,  conscious  or  not,  to  fuse  two  aspects  of  life  they 
have  previously  regarded  as  separate:  the  personal,  private, 
I-centered  and  the  impersonal,  public,  socially-centered.  And 
they  ordinarily  want  to  be  well  regarded  by  their  elders,  to  be 
in  the  same  class  with  them,  to  be  treated  like  equals. 

The  Expectations  of  Upperclass  Students 

The  expectations  of  upperclassmen  who  elect  work  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  speech,  or  journalism — overlooking  those  who  just  hap¬ 
pen  in  to  fill  out  a  program  or  take  a  popular  or  reputedly  easy 
course — can  be  grouped  under  four  headings: 

1.  Continuing  and  intensifying  skills,  especially  in  speaking 
and  writing.  Students  elect  courses  in  speech  and  writing  from 
opposite  motives,  a  sense  of  insufficiency  or  a  consciousness 
of  some  talent  that  can  be  further  exercised.  Many  realize 
from  their  other  courses  the  importance  of  communication 
and  many  also,  as  they  come  closer  to  graduating,  see  its 
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importance  in  both  their  future  work  and  future  social  activ¬ 
ity.  The  imaginative  types  of  composition,  special  speech 
fields  like  drama,  and  work  in  literature  that  calls  for  in¬ 
terpretation  and  individual  response  all  develop  skills  that 
possess  practical  uses  as  well  as  contributing  to  personal 

2.  Vocational  preparation.  Since  upperclassmen  are  pro¬ 
gressively  looking  to  their  future,  vocational  and  near-vo¬ 
cational  aims  are  common.  Besides  preparing  for  teaching  in 
high  school  and  college,  work  in  the  language  arts  points  to¬ 
ward  writing  of  various  sorts,  from  advertising  and  journalism 
to  the  literary  types,  and  toward  editing  and  publishing;  it 
contributes  to  secretarial  work;  it  prepares  for  radio,  theater, 
and  other  fields  chiefly  or  partly  depending  on  speech.  It  is 
one  of  the  natural  preprofessional  majors  for  law.  Many  stu¬ 
dents  expecting  to  enter  other  fields  prefer  to  take  an  English 
major,  usually  moderate  in  extent,  and  take  as  electives 
courses  close  to  their  vocation.  Recognition  of  the  vocational 
possibilities  tends  to  attract  serious  students,  and  awareness  of 
activities  outside  the  institution  related  to  the  work  helps 
keep  a  department  from  becoming  unduly  academic.  Too  in¬ 
tense  vocational  concern,  as  in  other  departments,  is  narrow¬ 
ing  and  needs  to  be  guarded  against,  but  such  an  attitude  is 
not  characteristic  of  English  departments. 

3.  Enjoyment.  English  departments  sometimes  appear  to 
be  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  reading,  writing,  and  speak¬ 
ing  are  pleasurable  activities,  and  that  college  work  in  them 
makes  an  individual  appeal  to  many  students.  They  are  justly 
suspicious  of  offering  mere  entertainment  and  of  thin  courses 
in  “appreciation,”  and  sometimes  resort  to  arbitrary  devices  to 
make  their  work  difficult.  They  need  to  remember  that  enjoy¬ 
ment  is  the  most  widespread  attribute  of  literature  and  that 
other  values  should  not  be  allowed  to  nullifv  it.  Students  mav 

J  J 

elect  literature  for  its  immediate  appeal  to  them,  and  also  as 
an  antidote  to  the  often  impersonal  work  in  other  fields.  This 
is  not  “escape”  in  an  invidious  sense  but  a  choice  of  a  subject 
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that  can  supplement  their  others  and  give  them  pleasure  into 
the  bargain. 

4.  Understanding  and  insight.  Less  often  consciously  con¬ 
fessed  but  perhaps  actually  the  most  common  hope  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  turning  to  advanced  work  in  English  is  increased  un¬ 
derstanding  of  themselves,  of  people,  of  society.  All  branches 
of  the  work  contribute  to  this,  offering  specific  fact,  vicarious 
experience,  means  of  interpreting  and  organizing  experience, 
and  an  awareness  of  ideals.  Knowledge  and  ideas  that  are 
dramatized  make  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  impression. 
The  increased  experience  of  upperclassmen  offers  more  facets 
for  appeal  to  personal  association.  Frequently,  therefore,  inter¬ 
ests  dismissed  or  buried  are  reawakened  and  new  ones  devel¬ 
oped.  The  activity  of  expression  and  the  impact  of  literature 
can  lead — as  in  their  more  optimistic  moments  teachers  say 
they  can — to  an  enriched  and  lively  sense  of  values  and  a 
genuine  perspective  on  the  life  students  will  lead  after  col- 
lege. 


VARIETY  IN  UPPERCLASS  PROGRAMS 

To  meet  these  needs  and  desires  of  students,  college  Eng¬ 
lish  departments  offer  a  wide  range  of  courses.  They  may  in¬ 
clude  courses  in  the  history  of  English  and  American  litera¬ 
ture,  in  world  literature,  in  individual  or  small  groups  of 
writers,  in  the  history  and  practice  of  criticism,  in  literary 
types;  in  the  various  types  of  factual  and  imaginative  composi¬ 
tion,  from  journalism  to  poetry;  in  the  techniques  of  public 
speaking,  discussion,  debate,  oral  interpretation  of  literature, 
radio,  drama;  in  the  English  language,  past  and  present;  and 
in  the  numerous  specialities  such  as  folklore  or  semantics. 
Some  of  these  may  be  in  separate  departments,  as  speech  and 
journalism  frequently  are,  and  even  in  separate  divisions  or 
schools,  but  in  the  smaller  institutions  they  are  likely  to  be  in 
one  organization  and  anyway  need  to  be  viewed  together  as 
the  college  offerings  in  the  language  arts.  The  number  of 
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courses  is  also  increased  by  the  fact  that  departments  rarely 
drop  courses  once  given,  so  that  as  new  work  is  developed  it 
is  added.  The  resulting  offerings  seem  eclectic  and  actually 
offer  a  choice  among  different  and  complementary  (some¬ 
times  even  contradictory)  approaches.  Since  different  goals 
and  different  philosophies  must  be  allowed  for,  it  is  better  to 
offer  this  variety  in  unity  than  an  arbitrarily  selected  single 
program.  Since  programs  develop  by  evolution  rather  than  by 
revolution,  it  is  necessary  to  find  ways  of  saving  the  really 
fruitful  parts  of  previous  programs  while  assimilating  new 
developments.  In  these  brief  notes  on  present  work  in  the 
hold,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  tradition  of  instruction  at  its 
growing  end. 

The  Program  in  Literature 

In  actual  number  there  are  more  literature  courses  organ¬ 
ized  historically  than  in  any  other  way,  naturally  because  of 
the  long  period  of  dominance  of  the  historical  approach  and 
the  graduate  training  of  instructors.  A  number  of  institutions 
avoid  some  of  the  criticisms  of  the  orthodox  historical  survey 
by  extending  it  to  a  two-year  sequence,  and  others  place  it  in 
the  senior  year  as  a  summary  and  coordinating  rather  than 
an  introductory  course.  The  expanding  amount  of  material 
available  about  the  history  of  English  literature  has  forced 
some  selection  and  in  general  the  earlier  periods  have  had  to 
give  way  to  the  more  recent  and  to  American  literature. 

The  development  of  American  literature  and  students’  re¬ 
sponse  to  it  have  been  one  of  the  conspicuous  facts  of  the  past 
generation.  Chronological  survey  courses,  courses  in  single 
or  small  groups  of  American  writers,  in  types  (especially 
fiction)  are  generally  offered  and  widely  elected.  Undergrad¬ 
uate  programs  in  “American  Civilization,”  usually  interde¬ 
partmental,  involving  history,  social  studies,  and  the  arts,  are 
in  operation  at  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels. 

Courses  in  recent  literature  have  become  general  and  usu¬ 
ally  now  are  genuinely  contemporary.  This  has  brought  in  a 
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body  of  writing  that  has  not  been  traditionally  winnowed  by 
years  of  criticism  and  so  offers  considerable  opportunity  for 
individual  criticism.  Some  departments  still  discourage  this 
field  and  regard  it  as  “catering  to  students”  or  as  following  a 
line  of  little  resistance;  more  regard  it  as  the  best  training  in 
reading  and  actual  criticism,  as  laying  a  foundation  for  read¬ 
ing  after  graduation,  and  as  defining  the  vantage  point  from 
which  the  literature  of  the  past  must  be  viewed.  Contempo¬ 
rary  literature  is,  therefore,  frequently  an  introductory  course, 
but  more  advanced  courses  are  being  developed  and  increas¬ 
ingly,  graduate  work  is  being  offered  in  the  field. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  courses  in  “gen¬ 
eral”  or  “world”  literature,  especially  noticeable  in  teachers 
colleges.  The  motive  has  been  in  part  awareness  of  our  pre¬ 
vious  provinciality,  an  effort  to  respond  to  the  general  im¬ 
petus  to  knowledge  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  in  part  a 
realization  that  in  art  national  boundaries  are  secondary.  The 
typical  course  is  a  selection  of  works  from  Homer  to  the 
present.  Since  this  is  sometimes  only  a  one  semester  course 
and  rarely  over  a  year,  it  has  many  aspects  of  the  old  historical 
survey  course  in  English,  with  its  problems  increased  because 
of  the  wider  range  to  be  “covered”  (or  sampled).  Some  spe¬ 
cialized  courses  in  a  given  type  (drama,  fiction,  comedy)  or 
period  (the  Renaissance,  the  Romantic  period)  are  offered 
at  an  advanced  level  and  there  are  experimental  courses  in 
theme  or  cultural  patterns.  They  tend  to  draw  only  on  the 
Western  tradition  (and  sometimes  resemble  or  are  combined 
with  courses  in  Western  Civilization)  without  attempting 
other  traditions  of  thought  or  art  that  may  have  something  to 
say  to  students  today. 

The  desire  to  present  students  with  “richer  materials”  leads 
in  both  introductory  and  advanced  courses  to  more  attention 
to  major  writers  and  to  important  individual  works  and  less 
to  minor  writers  who  frequently  supply  the  connecting  tissue 
of  history.  This  involves  reading  more  complete  works  and 
volumes  by  individual  writers  in  place  of  anthologies.  There 
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are  now  more  upperclass  literature  courses  in  single  writers, 
beyond  the  trinity  of  Chaucer,  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  or 
in  groups  of  two  or  three  writers  who  can  be  brought  together 
for  fruitful  study.  Such  courses  are  a  symptom  that  the  de¬ 
sire  to  “cover  the  field”  is  giving  way  to  more  individual  and 
more  intensive  work  in  literature  itself. 

“Great  Books”  in  the  technical  sense  of  Chicago  or  St.  John’s 
have  not  appreciably  affected  English  programs,  as  is  natural 
since  they  are  not  primarily  a  selection  of  literature.  The  “Col¬ 
loquium  on  Important  Books”  of  Columbia  has  been  a  more 
potent  influence.  To  widen  the  base  of  important  works,  most 
of  these  courses  draw  on  several  literatures.  Some  seem  rou¬ 
tinely  planned,  an  automatic  selection  of  “classics.”  The  po¬ 
larities  in  selection  are  between  works  chosen  because  they 
represent  some  writer  or  idea  or  movement  that  has  played 
an  important  part  in  our  tradition  and  works  chosen  because 
they  not  only  have  been  important  but  they  can  speak  di¬ 
rectly  to  young  people  today. 

The  types  organization,  still  fairly  common  in  the  first  two 
years  of  college,  does  not  seem  to  be  extending  in  upperclass 
work,  though  there  are  many  courses  in  the  novel  and  drama, 
some  in  poetry,  and  surprisingly  few  in  the  essay  or  prose 
of  ideas.  The  characteristic  underclass  courses  tend  to  be 
analytical  but  most  of  the  upperclass  offerings  are  historically 
organized.  Some,  planned  primarily  to  show  the  variety  in 
the  type,  may  include  reading  from  other  literatures.  Another 
grouping,  by  literary  attitudes  or  perspectives,  is  perhaps 
increasing  the  number  of  courses  in  comedy,  satire,  humor, 
tragedy. 

Courses  relating  literature  to  the  other  arts,  characteristic 
of  a  number  of  “general  education”  programs,  are  not  common 
in  the  upper  years  except  in  some  newer  period  courses,  es¬ 
pecially  those  in  the  Renaissance.  Infrequent  also  are  special 
emphases,  such  as  social  or  philosophical  or  psychological. 
These  perhaps  would  give  opportunity  for  new  perspectives 
and  furnish  a  means  of  bringing  literature  home  to  students 
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and  also  of  emphasizing  the  contribution  of  literature  to  the 
intellectual  world  in  which  it  necessarily  competes  with  the 
products  of  science  and  the  other  disciplines. 

These  brief  and  selective  notes  suggest  a  trend  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  literature  to  broaden  the  range  by  including  more  re¬ 
cent  works  and  works  translated  from  other  literature.  In 
both  the  selection  of  works  to  be  read  and  in  the  presentation 
of  them,  departments  are  increasingly  guided  by  the  two 
motives  most  often  mentioned  by  teachers  in  a  questionnaire 
for  this  study:  first,  to  bring  to  students  richer  material,  and 
second,  to  present  it  so  that  it  will  be  an  active  and  continuing 
influence  in  their  lives. 

The  Program  in  Speech 

The  work  in  speech  has  been  notably  professionalized  and, 
in  spite  of  some  doctrinal  differences,  standardized  so  that 
programs  of  various  departments  differ  in  scale  and  propor¬ 
tion  more  than  in  kind.  When  the  speech  work  is  within  Eng¬ 
lish  departments  it  is  taught  by  trained  teachers  of  speech  and 
though  usually  less  extensive,  does  not  differ  in  kind  or  intent 
or  quality  from  that  in  the  separate  departments.  Beyond  the 
fundamentals  courses  the  program  in  speech  usually  includes 
the  following  groups,  with  courses  taught  at  one  or  more 
levels  in  each : 

Public  address — particularly  extemporaneous  speaking 
and  some  courses  in  speech  composition  and  more  fully  pre¬ 
pared  speeches,  though  “platform  oratory”  has  generally 
given  way  to  more  informal  and  occasional  types. 

Discussion  and  debate — with  the  emphasis  on  group  dis¬ 
cussion,  panels,  and  rather  less  on  argumentation  and  debate; 
advanced  courses  in  debate  leadership. 

Oral  interpretation — interpretive  reading  of  literature, 
choral  speaking. 

Radio  speech — from  microphone  practice  to  production 
and  performance  of  talks,  programs,  shows. 
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Theater  arts — acting  and  production  and  the  contributing 

arts. 

Speech  science — phonetics,  physiology  of  speech  organs, 
speech  correction.  At  present  most  of  what  is  done  with 
listening  at  the  senior-college  level  is  investigation  of  hearing 
conditions  and  problems  which  will  be  the  background  of 
instruction  and  corrective  work. 

In  addition  there  may  be  courses  in  the  analysis  and  history 
of  oratory,  psychology  of  speech,  semantics,  and  occasional 
specialties.  The  attention  to  theory  and  to  practice  varies, 
but  the  emphasis  is  in  general  on  communication,  with  full 
use  of  actual  speech  situations  in  the  class,  in  the  institution, 
and  in  the  community. 

The  Program  in  Writing 

In  composition,  as  in  speech,  the  first  group  of  advanced 
courses  is  usually  offered  at  the  sophomore  level  but  is  elected 
by  upperclassmen  and  even  by  the  graduate  students.  Courses 
are  offered  in  both  factual  and  imaginative  writing  ranging 
from  some  close  to  the  caliber  of  freshman  composition  to 
advanced  permission-only  groups.  The  differences  in  number 
and  pattern  of  courses  depend  in  part  on  the  size  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  in  part  on  the  enterprise  of  those  teaching  composition, 
and  in  part  on  the  department’s  recognition  of  the  validity 
and  function  of  the  work. 

The  factual  and  practical  types  are  unevenly  developed. 
Most  institutions  have  a  course  giving  opportunity  for  fur¬ 
ther  practice  in  writing  under  criticism.  It  is  sometimes  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  categories  of  exposition  in  the  four  forms  of 
discourse,  though  now  increasingly  according  to  current 
publishable  types.  There  are  relatively  few  second-level 
courses  in  factual  writing,  which  could  be  of  use  to  more 
mature  students,  though  the  more  literary  types  are  provided 
for  in  most  of  the  permissions  courses.  Specialized  applied 
courses  are  less  common  within  the  range  of  English  than 
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formerly.  “Business  English”  is  more  likely  to  be  with  business 
courses  and  report  writing  in  engineering  schools,  taught  by 
people  closer  to  its  demands  than  the  typical  English  teacher 
is.  In  the  smaller  institutions  the  basic  journalism  courses, 
reporting  and  news-writing,  news-editing,  and  perhaps  some 
analysis  of  the  press  are  frequently  in  English  departments. 
In  the  larger  ones  these  courses  are  likely  to  be  in  a  separate 
department  or  school  with  specific  vocational  direction  and 
including  further  work  in  editorial  and  other  specialized 
forms  of  writing,  newspaper  management,  advertising,  maga¬ 
zine  article  writing,  and  often  the  more  standardized  forms  of 
fiction. 

The  imaginative  types  are  more  fully  developed.  The  first 
course  is  usually  in  short-story  writing.  Then  there  may  be 
one  or  more  further  levels  in  fiction,  short  story  or  novel,  play¬ 
writing,  verse-writing,  and  usually  a  climax  permission  course, 
in  creative  writing  or  conference  provision  for  individual 
projects.  Usually  a  student  can  find  an  imaginative  writing 
course  for  each  term,  often  attained  in  the  smaller  institutions 
by  allowing  repetition  for  credit  of  a  general  creative  writing 
course.  The  conspicuous  development  has  been  staffing  these 
courses  by  men  and  women  who  are  actively  writing,  with 
gain  for  the  college  work,  whatever  the  effect  may  be  on 
American  letters. 

In  both  speech  and  writing  the  trend  has  been  away  from 
emphasis  on  supposedly  “standard”  habits,  as  represented 
in  speech  by  emphasis  upon  voice  and  diction  and  in  writing 
by  major  attention  to  correct  and  formal  usage — to  eliciting 
from  students  the  maximum  of  performance  in  communica¬ 
tion  of  which  they  are  capable.  Although  the  required  courses 
of  the  first  year  still  tend  to  stress  skills  and  mechanics,  as  is 
perhaps  necessary  in  work  required  by  faculties  chiefly  for 
negative  and  disciplinary  reasons,  the  recent  trend  to  com¬ 
munication  ( whether  or  not  in  courses  so  named )  reflects  in 
part  the  emphasis  of  the  advanced  courses,  the  aim  to  capital¬ 
ize  on  individual  abilities  and  to  direct  them  into  socially 
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established  and  actually  functioning  forms  and  channels.  The 
advanced  courses  usually  are  centered  on  actual  speaking  and 
writing,  with  criticism  by  both  instructor  and  students,  with 
some  discussion  of  principles  and  analysis  of  specific  speeches, 
articles,  and  stories  as  a  guide  to  current  practices.  Increas¬ 
ingly  the  goal  of  courses  in  both  speaking  and  writing  is  gen¬ 
eral  personal  development  through  organizing  the  student’s 
experience  (in  the  largest  sense,  including  his  thinking,  im¬ 
agination,  and  feeling)  for  presentation  to  others.  The 
fact  of  his  growth,  and  of  its  direction,  is  more  important 
than  the  actual  performance  at  a  given  moment  in  a  college 
course. 

The  Program  in  Language 

A  similar  development  in  realism  is  seen  in  courses  in  lan¬ 
guage,  in  which  the  older  methods  of  historical  philology  are 
giving  way  to  analysis  and  description  according  to  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  observation  of  scientific  linguistics.  Since  there  are  not 
enough  teachers  to  man  all  the  courses  needed,  the  move  is 
still  more  notable  at  the  graduate  than  at  the  undergraduate 
level.  But,  in  addition  to  the  history  of  the  English  language, 
courses  in  phonetics,  in  Enghsh  grammar  and  usage,  in  the 
English  language  in  America  are  increasing.  There  are  not 
many  courses  specifically  in  semantics  but  much  of  its  doc¬ 
trine  is  assimilated  in  other  courses.  As  a  result  of  this  effort 
the  language  part  of  the  work  in  speech  and  composition  is 
becoming  steadily  if  slowly  more  accurate  and  in  line  with 
linguistic  scholarship — and  at  the  same  time  closer  to  the 
actual  language  of  public  affairs. 

Outside  Influences  on  College  Programs 

Although  the  developments  noted  here  are  all  the  work  of 
teachers  in  the  language  arts,  often  influenced  by  their  sense 
of  student  needs,  all  strands  of  the  work  are  somewhat  in¬ 
fluenced  by  contacts  outside  the  institutions.  The  language 
courses,  for  instance,  study  the  actual  speech,  and  increas- 
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ingly  the  standards  in  the  expression  courses  are  those  of 
discussion  of  public  affairs  rather  than  the  unrealistic  stand¬ 
ards  of  older  textbooks.  Speech  courses  furnish  speakers  and 
discussion  groups  for  organizations,  take  part  in  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  study  speeches  and  discussions  that  are  influential  in 
events  today.  Teachers  of  writing  with  some  professional 
standing  furnish  a  link  with  editors  and  publishers.  In  both 
speech  and  journalism,  there  is  a  tendency  to  use  the  study 
of  the  press  and  of  radio  to  stimulate  an  understanding  of 
the  social  importance  of  agencies  of  mass  communication  in 
the  world  today.  In  literature  the  selective  concern  with  re¬ 
cent  writing  and  the  lectures  and  visits  of  writers  show  the 
continuity  of  literature  from  the  past  to  the  present.  A  further 
sign  of  a  changing  emphasis  is  seen  in  the  affiliations  of  Eng¬ 
lish  departments  with  the  other  disciplines.  In  general  this 
is  away  from  history  toward  psychology,  philosophy,  anthro¬ 
pology,  and  especially  to  the  other  arts,  which  increasingly 
supply  supporting  courses  and  help  round  out  the  students’ 
understanding  of  activities  in  language.  There  is  even  less 
suspicion  of  the  sciences  than  formerly,  more  of  an  effort  to 
understand  and  to  see  the  various  fields  as  complementary 
rather  than  as  conflicting.  The  work  in  the  language  arts,  in 
short,  is  becoming  less  self-centered,  more  closely  related  to 
other  aspects  both  of  the  academic  program  and  of  life. 

INCREASED  FLEXIBILITY  IN  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

The  important  fact  about  graduate  work  in  English  ( and  to 
a  lesser  extent  in  the  other  humanities )  is  that  after  years  of 
criticism  from  outside  and  from  within  the  departments  some 
changes  are  actually  being  made.  Talk  is  giving  way  to  ac¬ 
tion.  Looked  at  in  the  perspective  of  this  study,  the  changes 
again  seem  to  be  evolutionary  rather  than  revolutionary  and 
are  in  much  the  same  direction  as  those  we  have  seen  in  the 
undergraduate  programs.  The  effect  will  be  to  lessen  the  gap 
between  graduate  and  undergraduate  work  that  has  been  de- 
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veloping  in  recent  years  and  to  make  the  graduate  work  once 
more  a  direct  preparation  for  undergraduate  teaching. 

Adjustments  in  Degree  Programs 

The  continuously  expanding  materials  available  within  the 
language  arts  is  forcing  some  adjustments  in  degree  programs. 
It  is  no  longer  feasible  to  expect  a  complete  knowledge  of 
English  literature  on  the  scale  now  possible  as  a  result  of 
three  generations  of  historical  research,  to  say  nothing  about 
other  greatly  extended  fields.  Most  institutions  expect  for  the 
doctor’s  degree  a  full  knowledge  of  a  single  field  ( a  period  of 
literature,  American  literature,  a  literary  type,  some  particu¬ 
lar  topic,  and  so  on)  and  some  distribution  of  work  among 
other  fields  representing  a  sampling  of  available  knowledge 
rather  than  a  complete  “covering.”  The  philological  require¬ 
ments,  already  much  reduced,  are  decreasing  and  are  some¬ 
times  being  shifted  from  Old  English  to  descriptive  linguis¬ 
tics  or  the  requirement  is  being  changed  to  emphasize  a 
knowledge  of  Old  English  literature.  Distribution  usually  re¬ 
quires  some  acquaintance  with  the  earlier  periods,  in  part  to 
stem  the  natural  development  of  interest  in  more  recent  and 
more  immediately  appealing  literature. 

Another  way  of  providing  increased  flexibility  is  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  historical  periods  from  those  earlier  established, 
roughly  corresponding  to  centuries,  to  longer  units:  from  the 
beginning  to  1600,  1600-1800,  1800-,  American  literature. 
Various  topical  courses  are  being  added,  as  in  style,  rhetoric, 
and  especially  in  criticism,  both  historical  and  practical.  Al¬ 
though  dissertation  fields  have  always  been  generously  inter¬ 
preted,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  not  only  to  allow 
dissertations  cutting  across  departmental  lines  (as  with  phi¬ 
losophy,  the  other  arts,  other  literatures,  anthropology,  social 
studies)  but  to  encourage  taking  supporting  courses  in  such 
fields  (with  less  emphasis  upon  minors,  which  tend  to  bring 
in  requirements  set  by  other  departments )  as  genuinely  serve 
the  student’s  interests.  As  in  the  undergraduate  programs. 
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there  is  a  reaction  against  narrow  specialization  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  interrelations  among  the  disciplines. 

The  materials  have  been  broadened  by  adding  the  later 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  as  active  fields  and  by  a 
renewed  interest  in  general  or  world  literature,  now  more  as 
literature  than  as  the  study  of  “influences”  that  characterized 
the  earlier  approach  to  comparative  literature.  There  is  also 
a  tendency  to  stress  “richer  materials,”  seen  in  some  doctoral 
examination  requirements,  set  not  in  terms  of  periods  but  of 
familiarity  with  the  works  of  major  writers. 

Furthermore,  in  the  study  of  literature,  research  in  the 
sense  of  fact  finding  and  making  a  “contribution  to  knowl¬ 
edge”  is  being  extended  to  include  reanalysis  and  synthesis 
of  materials  already  collected,  interpretation  and  criticism, 
description  and  evaluation  of  style  and  form — studies  directly 
in  rather  than  about  literary  works.  The  difficulties  of  a  critical 
approach  are  manifold,  and  especially  so  in  a  period  of  con¬ 
spicuous  conflict  of  philosophies,  but  the  effort  is  being  made. 
The  general  aim  is  to  cultivate  research  and  study  techniques 
that  will  intensify  a  concern  for  literature  as  literature  and 
that  will  foster  independent  and  mature  critical  judgment. 

Increasingly  Professional  Attitudes 

In  addition,  or  as  a  way  of  guarding  against  undue  person¬ 
alism,  is  the  attempt  to  cultivate  more  consciously  a  profes¬ 
sional  attitude.  This  means  in  part  treating  graduate  students 
as  mature  persons,  with  the  courses  and  other  requirements 
for  the  degree  functional  rather  than  just  hurdles,  as  direct¬ 
ing  the  requirement  of  foreign  languages  toward  some  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  literature  rather  than  merely  a  reading 
knowledge  for  scholarly  articles.  There  is  also  increasing  sug¬ 
gestion  that  since  nearly  all  with  graduate  degrees  teach, 
some  specific  preparation  for  college  teaching  is  desirable. 
For  college  teaching  the  responsibility  for  this  training  will 
probably  lie  with  the  subject  matter  departments,  assisted  by 
the  departments  of  education.  In  the  past  training  of  teachers 
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has  been  largely  a  concern  of  staffs  of  freshman  composition 
(“in-service  training”),  but  it  would  be  helpful  if  they  could 
receive  some  direction  before  beginning  actual  teaching. 
Means  of  extending  such  preparation  to  the  teaching  of  litera¬ 
ture  are  only  now  being  experimented  with.  Projects  for 
“interneship”  and  “in-service  training”  are  being  explored. 
Since  teaching  positions  differ  widely  in  training  needed,  one 
of  the  chief  motives  for  encouraging  varied  departmental 
programs  is  the  requirements  for  specific  teaching  areas — 
as  drama,  speech  correction,  radio  speech;  composition,  ele¬ 
mentary  and  advanced  (for  which  graduate  programs  in 
creative  writing  offer  one  sort  of  preparation);  the  various 
fields  of  literature,  the  various  approaches  to  literature,  and 
special  topics  such  as  American  Civilization.  The  work  is  as¬ 
suming  broader,  more  complex,  less  stereotyped,  more  func¬ 
tional  aims,  and  the  years  immediately  ahead  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  see  considerable  experiment  and  change  in  graduate 
work  falling  within  the  field  of  English. 

Awareness  of  Students  Basic  to  the  Program 

An  examination  of  work  in  English  in  the  last  years  of  for¬ 
mal  academic  training,  even  one  as  brief  as  this,  suggests  that 
it  is  steadily  and  healthily  developing  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  times.  There  is  little  spirit  of  rebellion,  some  sturdy 
conservatism,  but  a  general  if  not  always  recognized  trend 
to  more  immediately  functional  programs.  So  far  as  this  has 
conscious  and  positive  direction  it  springs  from  a  recognition 
that  students  come  in  the  last  years  of  their  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  experience,  whether  undergraduate  or  graduate,  with 
certain  interests,  needs,  capacities.  They  come  with  skills 
already  somewhat  cultivated  in  speaking,  writing,  and  read¬ 
ing  which  can  be  extended  in  range,  in  complexity,  in  quality. 
Cultivating  further  their  awareness,  insights,  and  discrimina¬ 
tion,  both  practical  and  aesthetic,  is  the  function  of  the  work 
offered  them.  When  directed  with  a  lively  awareness  of  the 
students  themselves,  of  their  future  roles  as  individuals  and 
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as  workers  in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century  rather  than 
with  a  determination  to  perpetuate  an  established  tradition, 
no  matter  how  excellent,  the  work  has  immediate  and  perma¬ 
nent  value  and  can  sustain  itself  in  competition  with  the  other 
academic  disciplines  and  with  the  even  more  insistent  de¬ 
mands  of  the  other  activities  of  life. 
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Experience  Charts  Aid  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades. 


Children  Check  Out  Books  in  the  Intermediate  Grade  Library. 


Sixth  Grade  Children  “Look  Up  Their  Topics”  in  the  Library. 


The  Reader’ s  Guide  Furnishes  New  Sources  in  the  Senior  High  School. 
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Senior  High  School  Students  Keep  Abreast  of  the  Times. 


These  College  Students  Share  a  Poet’s  Feeling  for  Poetry. 


Fourth  Grade  Pupils  Broadcast  Their  Trip  to  a  Radio  Station. 


A  Fifth  Grade  Plans  Together. 
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High  School  Students  Demonstrate  Their  Projects. 
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A  College  Group  Goes  on  the  Air. 


Recording  Speech  in  College  Aids  Foreign  and  Native  Students. 


Story-Hour  Is  Prime  Favorite  in  the  Kindergarten. 
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Puppet  Shows  Bring  Joy  to  Both  Performer  and  Audience. 


A  Third  Grade  Hears  About  New  Books  in  the  Library. 
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STORIES 
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A  Fourth  Grade  Listens  To  Travels  in  Books. 


A  High  School  Group  Learns  Library  Rules  through  Listening. 
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YOURSELF 
A  TALK 


Growth  in  High  School  Speech  through  Listening  To  Oneself. 


Group  Discussion  in  College  Develops  Intelligent  Listeners. 
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Authors  in  the  Primary  Grades  Illustrate  Their  Own  Stories. 


Daily  Activities  Give  Motive  for  Verses  in  the  Third  Grade. 


Our  Park  Song 
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ducklings. 
Swimming  in  the  pond 
I  come  to  see  you 
In  trie  paid 

Lmdos  Verse 


Monkey  noon  key 
How  are  you  ? 

I've  come  to  see  you 
In  the  zoo 

IcieUos  Verse 


are  very  lazy 
pmetimes  they  dance 
’think  they’re,  funny 
they  do  their  , dance 
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A  Sixth  Grade  Pupil  Prepares  a  Written  Report. 


Parent  and  Teacher  Discuss  with  a  Pupil  Her  Progress  in  Writing. 


Individual  Conference  Gives  Personal  Help  to  College  Students. 


‘Press  Time”  Steps  Up  the  Pace  for  the  College  Newspaper. 


PART 


Problems  Faced  by 
Curriculum-Makers 


CHAPTERg 


Planning,  Minimum  Essentials,  and 
Relative  Emphasis  on  Aspects 
of  the  Program 


Certain  basic  questions  confront  all  committees  charged 
with  making  a  curriculum.  The  earlier  in  the  process  answers 
can  be  arrived  at  the  less  confusion  there  will  be  as  the  work 
progresses.  For  example,  should  the  interests  of  the  pupils 
be  the  sole  basis  for  selection  of  offerings?  How  much  plan¬ 
ning  should  pupils  or  teachers  do  in  advance  of  teaching? 
Can  there  be  grade  placement  of  materials?  What  should  be 
done  about  minimum  essentials  or  other  standards  for  pro¬ 
motion?  What  should  be  the  relative  emphasis  upon  reading, 
writing,  speaking,  and  listening?  Upon  drill  and  upon  expres¬ 
sion?  Should  these  aspects  of  the  program  be  taught  sepa¬ 
rately  or  together? 

Since  curriculum  workers  have  written  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  ask  these  questions  of  the  directors  of  this  study,  it 
seems  wise  to  set  down  specifically  the  answers  arrived  at 
after  discussion  by  the  Commission. 

PLANNED  OR  INCIDENTAL  PROGRAMS 

Nobody  denies  the  importance  of  the  language  arts,  but 
there  is  a  decided  division  of  opinion  in  regard  to  organizing 
the  field  for  teaching  and  learning.  The  major  differences 

seem  to  be  between  the  proponents  of  the  theory  that  teach- 
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ing  and  learning  situations  should  be  planned  in  advance  and 
those  who  hold  that  incidental  teaching  (planning  on  the 
spot  in  the  light  of  immediate  interests  and  needs )  is  the  best 
method  of  organization. 

Use  of  the  “Interests  of  the  Group” 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  “interests  of 
children,”  that  many  teachers  are  inclined  to  accept  the  state¬ 
ment  that  children’s  interests  alone,  interpreted  as  “interests 
of  the  group,”  should  determine  the  approach  to  teaching  and 
the  content  of  what  is  taught.  It  should  be  obvious  that  the 
“group”  is  not  the  children  alone;  the  “group”  consists  of  the 
pupils  and  the  teachers.  Pupils  are  eager  to  realize  their  im¬ 
mediate  interests.  Teachers  are  eager  to  use  pupils’  interests 
as  a  means  of  direct  teaching  for  fuller  daily  living,  and  to 
set  up  conditions  that  will  stimulate  pupils  to  work  for  de¬ 
ferred  values.  Thus  a  combination  of  incidental  teaching  and 
of  the  planned  program  is  the  natural  result  of  understanding 
the  meaning  of  “interests  of  the  group.” 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  the  curriculum  in  the 
language  arts  will  be  thought  of  as  including  all  the  lan¬ 
guage  activities  growing  out  of  school  living  in  which  pupils, 
teachers,  and  parents  participate.  The  curriculum,  therefore, 
is  conceived  of  as  a  succession  of  experiences  and  enterprises 
designed  to  enhance  and  to  enrich  daily  living.  As  the  wise 
guide  and  experienced  leader  of  the  group,  the  teacher  of 
language  arts  is  obligated  to  select  and  organize  materials  in 
the  light  of  pupil  interest  and  need  and  in  terms  of  the  social 
demands  for  communication  which  the  pupil  must  meet  with 
increased  effectiveness.  A  curriculum  formulated  entirely  by 
the  teachers  and  handed  out  to  the  pupils  is  not  sufficient.  To 
be  truly  functional,  the  process  of  learning  must  be  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  own;  therefore,  a  general  framework  within  which 
teachers  and  pupils  plan  is  superior  to  a  tightly  knit  program 
dominated  and  administered  entirely  by  the  teacher. 
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Need  of  a  Framework  for  Planning 

In  the  process  of  organizing  the  curriculum,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  teacher  have  at  hand,  at  each  stage  of  his  teaching,  an 
outline  of  the  general  attitudes,  the  finer  appreciations,  the 
important  concepts  and  meanings,  the  generalizations  which 
he  wishes  to  secure  as  part  of  the  outcomes  of  teaching  and 
learning,  and  a  list  of  the  skills  and  techniques  necessary  to 
effective  interpretation  and  communication.  With  these  in 
mind,  growing  out  of  his  basic  philosophy  of  education,  he 
selects  his  resources  for  teaching.  In  addition  he  must  know 
the  sequences  of  steps  which  children  normally  take  as  they 
grow  in  power  in  listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  He 
must  know  the  stage  of  development  of  each  child  with  re¬ 
spect  to  each  phase  of  the  language  arts.  He  must  guide  chil¬ 
dren  in  situations  which  have  meaning  to  them  so  that  rea¬ 
sonable  growth  in  language  development  may  take  place 
and  so  that  opportunities  to  attempt  the  next  step  will  be 
provided.  The  necessary  framework  for  such  planning  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  volume  in  the  philosophy  presented  in  Chapter 
1,  the  characteristics  of  the  learners  outlined  in  Chapter  2, 
and  the  discussion  of  experiences  and  outcomes  in  Chapter  3. 

Planned  Integrated  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools 

For  example,  if  one  visits  a  second-grade  class,  he  discovers 
that  living  in  a  primary  classroom  includes  much  more  than 
instruction  in  language  skills.  Certain  children  may  be  on  the 
floor,  pasting  “fair’  stories  on  the  branches  of  a  tree  sketched 
on  a  huge  sheet  of  wrapping  paper;  other  children  may  be 
at  work  on  their  Hallowe’en  stories,  consulting  various  picture 
dictionaries,  packets  of  “fall”  or  Hallowe’en  words  or  a  large 
chart  listing  words  learned  in  class  spelling  up  to  that  time. 
Other  children  may  group  themselves  around  the  teacher 
for  reading,  some  leaving  as  they  whisper  to  the  teacher  the 
answer  to  a  question  on  the  last  part  of  the  story  which  they 
have  finished  silently. 
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Perhaps  the  teacher  announces  that  she  can  help  now  with 
the  words  which  some  of  the  children  needed  but  could  not 
find  for  their  stories.  In  three  or  four  minutes  she  has  written 
on  the  blackboard  ten  words,  requested  by  the  children, 
pointing  out  casually  the  known  fun  in  funny ,  or  the  similar¬ 
ity  between  two  other  words;  or,  as  she  writes  walk ,  she  may 
allow  the  child  himself  to  add  the  ing  to  make  it  walking .  One 
may  find  a  large  sheet  of  paper  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  show¬ 
ing  the  size  of  a  little  boy’s  shadow  at  stated  times  during  the 
day.  Collections  of  leaves,  nuts,  stones,  cocoons  are  suitably 
labeled  in  a  nature  museum;  charts  for  the  nature  exhibit  to 
be  placed  in  the  hall  are  nearby;  questions  to  be  answered  on 
a  contemplated  trip  are  listed;  an  original  song  is  posted, 
which  children  made  up  so  that  words  and  music  fit  the 
rhythm  of  a  child’s  walk  as  he  carried  a  heavy  pumpkin  into 
the  room;  plans  for  making  grotesque  masks  for  Hallowe’en 
are  in  various  stages  of  completion. 

Throughout  the  elementary  grades  the  school  will  continue 
to  offer  a  stimulating  environment  and  opportunity  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  activities  in  which  power  in  communication  is 
developed  as  needed  to  further  personal  and  group  enter¬ 
prises.  The  teacher  keeps  a  continuous  inventory  of  individual 
and  group  needs  and  provides  the  practice  which  analysis 
shows  to  be  necessary.  The  needs  will  vary  with  groups  of 
children  at  a  given  age.  Among  these  may  be  more  skill  in 
note-taking,  more  thoughtful  interpretation  of  what  is  read, 
specific  help  in  writing  certain  letters,  skill  in  new  ways  of 
analyzing  words  for  reading  and  spelling,  more  independence 
in  consulting  sources,  and  more  responsibility  for  critical 
listening. 

The  range  of  materials  used  and  the  level  of  language  per¬ 
formance  required  will  vary  widely,  but  the  program  is  never 
a  haphazard  one.  Increasingly,  children  will  share  with  the 
teacher  the  responsibility  for  determining  how  effectively 
they  now  use  language  for  communication  and  what  practice 
or  activity  will  best  promote  further  growth. 
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Trends  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  plan  described  for  the  elementary  school  is  gaining  in 
popularity  in  the  secondary  schools.  There  is  a  concerted 
effort  to  revise  the  curriculum  in  the  light  of  increasing  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  growth  of  secondary-school  pupils,  their  per¬ 
sonal  and  group  needs,  and  the  problems  of  human  relation¬ 
ships  attendant  upon  their  increasing  maturity  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  complexities  of  society. 

Materials  for  teaching  are  drawn  from  all  pertinent  human 
and  material  resources  and  are  organized  in  terms  of  the  most 
effective  learning  situations.  Secondary-school  teachers  are 
becoming  more  alert  to  the  fact  that  all  members  of  a  group 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  equally  intelligent  or  equally  ca¬ 
pable  of  attaining  a  similar  mastery  of  subject-matter;  there¬ 
fore,  learning  activities,  although  planned  for  group  participa¬ 
tion,  are  wide  enough  in  scope  and  deep  enough  in  meaning 
to  appeal  to  the  diverse  interests  and  needs  of  the  individuals 
in  the  group. 

For  example,  most  adolescents  are  concerned  with  what 
they  are  “to  do”  or  “to  be”  when  they  find  their  place  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  in  society.  They  discover  that  there  are  two  ways 
of  looking  at  the  future,  one  illustrated  by  the  director  of 
patents  in  Washington  who  in  1842  suggested  closing  the 
office  because  everything  worthwhile  had  already  been  in¬ 
vented;  the  other  represented,  at  roughly  the  same  moment 
in  history,  by  the  poet  who  saw  the  navies  of  the  world  at 
war  in  the  skies,  and  in  spite  of  the  conflict,  envisioned  the 
coming  of  the  “parliament  of  man.” 

Young  people  explore  with  zest  the  frontiers  of  the  future, 
reading  biographies  of  those  who  have  achieved  in  many 
walks  of  life  to  discover  avenues  of  service  open  to  them.  They 
use  current  magazines,  they  interview  men  and  women  who 
have  succeeded  in  fields  of  interest  to  them,  they  investigate 
the  educational  preparation  necessary  for  each  kind  of  work, 
they  study  the  traits  of  character  and  personality  needed  in 
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each,  and  they  note  the  kinds  of  rewards,  both  social  and 
monetary,  and  the  opportunities  for  service  which  come  to 
those  engaged  in  each  vocation.  For  one,  nursing  is  a  major 
interest;  for  another,  social  service;  for  one,  weaving  and  de¬ 
sign;  for  another,  farming,  carpentry,  or  the  library  book¬ 
mobile  service.  Whatever  the  student’s  interest,  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  pursue  it  and  to  share  his  findings  with  others. 
In  both  parts  of  the  task,  he  develops  skill  in  many  aspects  of 
communication. 

Or  perhaps  students  seek  a  better  understanding  of  the 
technique  by  which  the  poet  approaches  human  experience. 
They  find  in  poetry  reflections  on  death,  the  courage  of  a 
would-be  Master  of  his  Fate,  the  joy  of  the  poet  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  beauty,  the  irresistible  pull  of  the  tide  or  the  fragrance 
of  a  summer  afternoon.  They  enter  into  the  rollicking  rhythms 
of  the  Nautical  Extravagance  or  the  simple  music  of  a  love 
theme;  or,  if  they  have  sufficient  talent,  they  are  caught  in 
the  dramatic  upsurge  of  “My  Last  Duchess”  or  the  fierce 
restraint  of  Amy  Lowell’s  “Patterns.”  Or  they  may  realize 
for  the  first  time  the  real  meaning  of  freedom  or  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  heritage  with  Stephen  Vincent  Benet  or  with  Archibald 
McLeish. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  may  be  a  practical  one  of 
organizing  the  school  for  a  Red  Cross  drive  or  to  adopt  a 
school  in  a  foreign  country,  or  merely  to  debate  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  a  Senior  Prom  in  war  time. 

Whatever  the  problem,  the  students  will  make  use  of  a  wide 
variety  of  language  skills  in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and 
listening,  and  they  will  have  ample  practice  in  group  plan¬ 
ning. 

The  relationship  of  literature  to  the  integrated  program.  In 
such  a  program,  experiences  in  literature  come  through  books 
of  recognized  excellence  that  will  contribute  to  the  growth 
and  happiness  of  the  individual.  Such  a  concept  of  teaching 
does  not  deny  the  importance  of  selections  for  group  reading 
and  study,  nor  does  it  minimize  the  value  of  reading  estab- 
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lished  classics.  At  the  same  time,  it  enhances  the  pupils’  en¬ 
joyment  of  literature  because  reading  choices  are  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  group  and  of  the 
individual.  The  “best”  book  in  the  world  may  not  be  good  for 
a  group  or  an  individual  at  some  particular  time.  Pupils  are 
not  confined  to  a  static  reading  list  of  recommended  books. 
Their  appreciation  is  not  curtailed,  as  in  some  schools,  by 
giving  them  maximum  credit  for  reading  “difficult”  books  and 
minimum  credit  for  reading  “easy”  books.  The  purpose  of 
reading  literature  is  clearly  defined  as  an  aid  to  personal 
growth.  There  is  considerable  emphasis  on  current  literature, 
not  only  on  current  fiction  books  but  also  on  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

The  improvement  of  speech  and  writing  in  the  integrated 
program.  Oral  and  written  composition  are  taught  as  a  part 
of  pupils’  daily  activities.  In  the  progress  of  the  unit  or  in  the 
life  of  the  secondary  school,  opportunities  arise  for  discussion 
of  problems,  for  writing  letters,  for  setting  down  and  dis¬ 
seminating  ideas.  No  longer  is  the  “teacher-selected  topic” 
the  basis  of  speaking  and  writing.  The  particular  interests  of 
the  boys  and  girls  concerned  are  now  recognized  as  the  re¬ 
sources  of  oral  and  written  composition.  As  a  result,  teaching 
methods  are  being  improved  so  that  pupils  may  engage  with 
more  freedom,  ease,  and  effectiveness  in  the  composition 
activities  natural  to  them. 

In  such  a  program,  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  grammatical  usage,  of  spelling,  and  of  punctua¬ 
tion  as  tools  for  the  expression  of  ideas.  Both  teachers  and 
students  are  concerned  with  immediate  needs  revealed  in  the 
student’s  own  speech  and  writing,  taking  time  out  during 
or  at  the  end  of  each  project  for  specific  attention  to  such 
needs. 

Development  of  skills  in  reading  and  listening.  Reading 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  program  as  students  seek  out 
material  in  libraries,  select  ideas  with  a  purpose  in  mind,  and 
organize  them  for  presentation  to  others.  In  practical  relation- 
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ship  to  need  the  skills  discussed  in  Chapter  17  are  developed 
and  practiced. 

Skills  of  listening  play  a  part  in  every  unit  as  students  par¬ 
ticipate  in  discussion,  listen  to  reports  by  others,  and  make  use 
of  radio,  television,  and  dramatics.  Again,  the  teacher  has  in 
mind  the  needed  skills  discussed  in  Chapter  14  and  helps 
the  students  diagnose  their  difficulties  and  plan  remedial 
work. 

The  need  of  cooperative  planning  to  avoid  gaps  and  over¬ 
lapping.  In  large  unit  teaching,  there  is  always  a  danger  of 
overlapping  and  of  wide  gaps  in  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing  unless  there  is  articulation  and  continuity  from  grade  to 
grade  and  between  subjects  at  each  grade  level.  Conference 
among  teachers  is  essential  if  duplication  is  to  be  avoided.  In 
place  of  the  traditional  “course  of  study”  to  be  followed  day 
by  day  or  week  by  week,  a  chart  of  experiences  should  be 
developed  showing  what  activities  and  resources  are  being 
used  in  each  class  during  a  particular  week  or  month.  Such 
a  chart,  posted  in  some  conspicuous  place,  or  recorded  in  a 
book  in  the  teachers’  library  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  periodic 
discussion  and  planning  by  teachers  of  pupils  at  the  same 
level  of  the  school  system,  and  for  the  study  of  sequence  or 
articulation  by  teachers  of  adjacent  levels. 

Planning  at  the  College  and  University  Level 

A  few  experimental  colleges  have  attempted  courses  in 
which  instructor  and  students  plan  together  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  class.  Certain  introductory  courses  in  contempo¬ 
rary  literature  and  individual  reading  have  also  developed  in 
an  occasional  college.  More  common  is  the  senior  and  grad¬ 
uate  course  known  as  “Independent  Reading.” 

For  the  most  part,  however,  in  the  junior-senior  schedules 
in  English  and  speech,  diversity  in  offerings  is  planned  by  the 
faculty  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students  who  then 
make  their  own  selections  from  the  courses  available.  In  some 
colleges  the  student  may  “major”  in  speech,  drama,  English 
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literature,  American  literature,  writing,  or  journalism.  A  sec¬ 
ond  form  of  differentiation  consists  of  schedules  based  upon 
the  student’s  future  plans,  such  as  preparation  for  graduate 
study,  secondary-school  teaching,  pursuit  of  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  without  vocational  intent,  or  future  work  in  speech, 
drama,  or  journalism.  At  times  the  program  appears  to  be 
the  result  of  an  accretion  of  offerings  representing  the  major 
interests  of  individual  members  of  the  faculty;  but  there  is 
increasing  effort  in  the  colleges  to  study  the  problems  of  the 
students  involved,  to  define  goals,  and  to  determine  the  best 
pattern  of  courses  in  order  that  the  desired  ends  may  be 
achieved. 

One  of  two  theories,  apparently  attempting  to  bridge  pos¬ 
sible  gaps  in  students’  information,  appears  in  many  college 
catalogs:  one,  that  the  college  should  provide  an  historical 
knowledge  of  English  and  American  literature  through  an 
unbroken  sequence  of  required  courses;  the  other,  that  col¬ 
leges  should  provide  a  basic  understanding  of  the  various 
types  of  literature,  encouraging  specialization  in  some  one 
type.  But,  quoting  Porter  C.  Perrin,  ‘‘The  most  common  sort 
of  major  provides  for  rather  generous  election  within  certain 
limitations  really  calling  for  a  controlled  sampling  of  the 
various  wares  of  the  department.  The  most  commonly  re¬ 
quired  single  course,  besides  some  sort  of  ‘introduction,’  is 
Shakespeare.  A  student  may  be  required  to  take  one  or  more 
period  courses,  one  or  more  in  a  literary  type,  at  least  one  in 
a  single  literary  figure,  one  in  American  literature,  one  in  ad¬ 
vanced  writing.”  1 

It  is  obvious  that  only  advisor-student  planning  can  bring 
out  of  this  assortment  a  meaningful,  well  balanced  program, 
wisely  supplemented  by  the  electives  chosen — a  program 
more  definitely  suited  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  learner, 
in  all  probability,  than  one  based  upon  the  historical  ap¬ 
proach.  By  such  guidance,  continuity  of  growth,  avoidance 

1  Porter  G.  Perrin,  “Sample  Trends  in  the  College  Teaching  of  English,” 
College  English,  X  (February,  1949),  258. 
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of  repetitive  experiences,  cultivation  of  lasting  interests  is 
made  possible. 

Recognizing  the  present  need  of  students  for  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  world  about  them,  certain  colleges  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  meet  that  need  in  part  by  a  year’s  course  in  hu¬ 
manities,  a  phase  of  general  education;  by  courses  in  English 
and  European  novels  and  drama;  by  one  or  more  courses  in 
contemporary  American  writing;  and  one  or  more  courses  in 
literary  criticism,  based  in  part  upon  the  writings  of  contem¬ 
porary  literary  critics.  But  it  is  in  freshman  English,  whether 
termed  “writing”  or  “communication,”  that  the  freshman 
course  such  as  the  one  described  by  Harold  B.  Allen,2  meets 
the  needs  of  the  entering  freshman  and  awakens  him  to  the 
world  at  large  and  to  the  America  about  him.  This  awakening 
is  accomplished  through  a  study  of  mass  modes  of  communi¬ 
cation.  Elere,  apparently,  the  English  department  serves  most 
directly  both  the  individual  and  the  society  of  which  he  is  a 
part. 

GRADE  PLACEMENT  OF  MATERIALS  AND 
MINIMUM  ESSENTIALS 

In  addition  to  problems  of  a  planned  or  incidental  program 
in  English,  curriculum  committees  face  practical  questions 
concerning  grade  placement  of  materials,  so-called  minimum 
essentials,  and  policies  of  promotion.  Should  the  skills  of  lan¬ 
guage  communication  be  allocated  to  the  successive  years  of 
schooling?  Are  there  certain  essentials  that  should  be  mas¬ 
tered  by  all  learners  before  they  pass  on  to  a  succeeding  grade 
or  course?  If  so,  what  are  these  minimum  essentials?  Should 
pupils  who  fail  to  master  them  be  retained  until  they  have 
met  the  grade  standards? 

These  questions  can  be  answered  only  on  the  basis  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  philosophy  of  curriculum  making.  If  the  language  arts 
program  is  to  consist  of  a  sequence  of  logically  organized, 

2  Harold  B.  Allen,  “The  Minnesota  Communication  Program,”  Communi¬ 
cation  in  General  Education,  Earl  J.  McGrath,  Ed.  (Dubuque,  Iowa,  Wm.  C. 
Brown  Company,  1949). 
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more  or  less  inflexible  items  of  skill  and  information,  these 
questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  If,  however,  the 
program  is  to  be  based  upon  the  needs  of  individual  learners, 
grade  placement,  uniform  standards,  and  nonpromotion  be¬ 
come  more  or  less  irrelevant  considerations. 

The  Curriculum  Commission  has  adopted  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  program  in  the  language  arts  should  take  into 
account  both  the  personal  needs  of  the  learner  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  democratic  society.  Each  of  these  criteria 
must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  other.  Inasmuch  as  the 
children  or  youth  at  any  one  grade  level  represent  a  range  of 
ability  and  achievement  extending  over  many  grades — fre¬ 
quently  over  eight  or  more  grades — the  establishment  of 
objective  standards  for  the  various  grade  levels  becomes  im¬ 
possible  in  the  light  of  the  Commission's  educational  philos¬ 
ophy.  The  only  essential  that  can  be  prescribed  is  the 
particular  learning  experience  appropriate  for  a  given  in¬ 
dividual  at  a  given  time.  The  appropriateness  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  will  be  determined  by  the  level  of  development  which 
the  individual  has  attained  and  by  the  demands  which  society 
makes  of  him. 

Minimum  essentials,  objective  standards,  and  nonpromo¬ 
tion  imply  a  uniformity  of  ability  and  attainment  which  does 
not  exist  among  human  beings.  Descriptions  of  levels  of 
achievement  of  average  pupils  may  be  helpful  guides  to  the 
teacher,  but  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  minimum  essentials 
for  all.  Instead  of  arbitrary  standards  for  the  various  grade 
levels — which  are  essentially  equivalent  to  chronological  age 
levels — teachers  need  descriptions  of  systematic  sequences  in 
language  learning  which  apply  to  all  pupils.  In  this  sense,  the 
teaching  of  language  skills  cannot  be  “incidental.”  It  must 
be  planned  carefully  in  terms  of  an  orderly  sequence  of 
growth.  But  these  stages  of  growth  vary  widely  from  one 
individual  to  another.  There  can  be  no  one  stage  of  growth, 
as  for  example  the  use  of  complex  sentences  in  written  com¬ 
munication,  which  can  be  designated  as  a  standard  for  an 
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entire  class  or  a  grade.  Variations  in  levels  of  advancement 
exist  in  all  classes,  and  they  increase  with  efficient  instruction. 
Efforts  to  set  a  floor,  a  ceiling,  or  a  norm  for  a  class  are  as  futile 
as  they  are  injurious  to  the  individual  learner. 

Instruction  in  language  skills  must  not,  therefore,  be  in¬ 
cidental  in  the  sense  of  haphazard  or  opportunistic  teaching. 
If,  however,  the  term  “incidental”  is  taken  to  mean  “instru¬ 
mental,”  it  may  safely  be  urged  that  instruction  be  incidental 
in  the  highest  possible  degree.  Purposeful  learning  is  the 
most  efficient  learning.  When  skills  are  learned  in  relation  to 
the  “incident,”  i.e.,  the  situation  calling  for  genuine  com¬ 
munication,  they  are  likely  to  be  well  learned.  Systematic 
teaching  of  skills  does  not  imply  teaching  in  isolation.  The 
well-planned  curriculum  in  the  language  arts  provides  for  a 
highly  diverse  and  continuous  series  of  experiences  in  com¬ 
munication  which  are  related  to  valid  pupil  purposes.  It  pro¬ 
vides  adequate  opportunities  for  all  learners  to  achieve  new 
levels  of  maturity  in  language  expression. 

Policies  of  Promotion  and  Nonpromotion 

If  the  premises  just  explored  are  defensible,  there  can  be 
no  place  in  a  modern  program  for  the  concept  of  nonpro¬ 
motion.  Promotion  is  a  reward;  nonpromotion  a  penalty. 
Achievement  and  growth  are  in  themselves  both  a  sufficient 
reward  and  a  sufficient  incentive.  Failure  to  achieve  and  to 
grow  is  in  itself  a  more  than  sufficient  penalty.  Nonpromotion 
is  defensible  only  if  it  is  a  useful  educational  device.  The 
evidence  shows  that  it  is  not. 

Distinction  must  be  made  between  the  concept  of  promo¬ 
tion  and  the  concept  of  grouping.  Particularly  in  the  realm 
of  communication,  it  is  important  for  each  learner  to  be  a 
member  of  a  group  in  which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  establish 
rapport  with  his  fellows.  When  a  child’s  general  development 
is  so  retarded  that  he  can  find  happier  relationships  with 
children  whose  chronological  age  is  lower  than  his  own  he 
should  be  included  in  the  younger  group.  Such  grouping 
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should  not  be  associated  with  a  stigma  of  “failure.”  Other 
things  being  equal,  it  should  not  lengthen  the  period  that  the 
child  spends  in  the  elementary  or  high  school.  Similar  adjust¬ 
ments  should  be  made  for  children  at  the  other  end  of  the 
learning  scale. 

Elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  colleges  are  schools 
for  the  children  and  youth  of  all  the  people.  They  should 
provide,  for  children  and  youth  of  all  age  levels,  experiences 
which  will  contribute  to  their  maximum  growth.  Bars  and 
hurdles  in  the  form  of  nonpromotion  have  no  place  in  the 
program  of  education  for  all  American  children  and  youth. 
All  the  purposes  which  promotion  and  nonpromotion  served 
in  the  traditional  school  can  be  adequately  served  by  means 
of  an  improved  system  of  evaluation  and  reporting. 


RELATIVE  EMPHASIS  UPON  THE  VARIOUS  PHASES 

OF  THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS 

Another  question  commonly  raised  by  curriculum  commit¬ 
tees  concerns  the  relative  amount  of  time  which  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  oral  and  written  expression  and  to  listening  and  read¬ 
ing.  Some  twenty  years  ago  Dr.  Paul  T.  Rankin  studied  the 
relative  amount  of  time  spent  in  school  upon  each  phase  of 
the  language  arts  in  contrast  to  the  extent  of  use  made  of  each 
of  them  in  life  outside  the  school.3  According  to  his  findings, 
people  commonly  listen  more  than  they  speak,  speak  more 
frequently  than  they  read,  and  write  least  of  all.  Emphasis 
in  the  school  program  proved  to  be  52%  to  reading,  30%  to 
writing,  10%  to  speaking,  and  8%  to  listening. 

The  assumption  that  there  should  be  complete  correspond¬ 
ence  between  school  activities  and  the  activities  of  everyday 
life  is  of  course  highly  questionable.  The  possibility  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  write  or  to  read  acceptably  without  the  aid  of  the 
school  is  much  smaller  than  the  chance  of  learning  to  speak 

3  Paul  T.  Rankin,  “The  Importance  of  Listening  Ability,”  The  English 
Journal,  XVII  (October,  1928),  623-630. 
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and  to  listen  adequately  without  such  assistance.  Moreover, 
the  school  has  the  responsibility  of  improving  the  quality  of 
young  people’s  living.  Education  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  modify  the  nature  and  type  of  the  activities  carried  on  out¬ 
side  of  school.  Thus  if  letter-writing  is  a  desirable  activity 
which  is  commonly  neglected  outside  of  school,  it  becomes 
the  task  of  the  teacher  to  encourage  this  activity  by  cultivat¬ 
ing  interest  in  it  and  proficiency  in  its  performance.  Mr. 
Rankin’s  findings,  therefore,  do  not  necessarily  provide  a 
completely  reliable  guide  to  the  relative  emphasis  which 
should  be  placed  upon  the  various  phases  of  the  language  arts 
in  school. 

Legitimate  Demands  of  Everyday  Living  as  a  Basis  for 
Relative  Emphasis  on  Activities 

Nevertheless  the  sole  justification  for  the  inclusion  of  any 
activity  in  the  school  program  and  the  relative  emphasis 
placed  upon  it  are  to  be  derived  from  the  legitimate  demands 
of  everyday  living.  The  need  for  intelligent  listening,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  markedly  increased  since  1928,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  increased  role  of  radio  in  the  lives  of  most  peo¬ 
ple.  Yet  today  the  schools  are  apparently  giving  as  little  at¬ 
tention  to  the  problem  of  listening  as  they  did  twenty  or  more 
years  ago.  For  every  book  reader  in  the  United  States  there  are 
two  magazine  readers.  Yet  our  schools  place  their  chief  reli¬ 
ance  for  the  development  of  reading  interests  upon  books 
rather  than  magazines.  Sixty  million  Americans  (a  majority 
of  them  adults)  read  comic  magazines  regularly.  Yet  the 
schools  either  ignore  or  sternly  suppress  the  use  of  this  new 
form  of  communication,  which  has  demonstrated  not  onlv  its 
genuine  mass  appeal  but,  in  the  absence  of  intelligent  guid¬ 
ance  by  the  schools,  its  capacity  for  venality,  vacuity,  and 
irresponsibility. 

If  the  needs  of  daily  living  are  to  serve  as  the  touchstone  for 
the  selection  and  organization  of  experiences  in  the  language 
arts,  it  becomes  necessary  to  strike  an  appropriate  balance 
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between  ( 1 )  the  ascertainable  personal  needs  of  youth,  and 
(2)  the  legitimate  requirements  of  the  democratic  society. 
By  employing  both  of  these  criteria,  curriculum  committees 
avoid  the  one-to-one  correspondence  between  school  and 
life  which  tends  to  perpetuate  the  status  quo  and  limits  the 
reconstructive  and  creative  functions  of  the  school.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  democratic  society  requires  that  citizens  possess 
the  ability  to  read  with  discrimination  and  that  they  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  divergent  viewpoints  on  public  questions.  If  the 
prevailing  practice  in  the  community  is  to  read  only  a  limited 
number  of  mass  newspapers  and  magazines,  it  becomes  the 
responsibility  of  the  school  to  encourage  the  reading  of  limited 
circulation  media  which  reflect  various  minority  views.  If 
most  housewives  limit  their  radio  listening  to  the  soap  operas, 
it  becomes  the  obligation  of  the  school  to  encourage  listening 
to  other  types  of  radio  programs. 

Use  of  Research  Findings  as  a  Basis  for  Emphasis 

Research  findings  are  useful  in  helping  to  determine  which 
aspects  of  the  language  arts  should  receive  most  emphasis  in 
the  schools.  Thus  the  evidence  at  the  present  time  clearly 
indicates  that  long  periods  of  time  devoted  to  the  systematic 
study  of  English  grammar  are  less  effective  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  speaking  and  writing  than  abundant  experience,  un¬ 
der  careful  guidance,  in  spoken  and  written  communication. 
Instruction  in  English  usage  will  yield  richer  dividends  if  it 
is  concentrated  upon  a  relatively  limited  number  of  essential 
items  than  if  it  undertakes  to  deal  with  all  the  finer  and  more 
complex  usages.  The  development  of  keen  and  enduring  in¬ 
terests  in  reading  is  essential  to  growth  in  reading  skills,  and 
time  devoted  to  the  guidance  of  free  reading  is  time  well 
spent,  not  only  for  the  cultivation  of  skill  in  reading  but  also 
for  the  establishment  of  lifelong  habits  of  good  reading.  The 
primary  school,  of  course,  must  make  provision  for  teaching 
the  initial  skills  in  reading  and  writing.  But  these  skills  will 
be  acquired  more  readily  and  with  more  zest  if,  from  the 
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beginning,  they  are  used  in  the  writing  of  simple  messages 
and  in  reading  for  pleasure  and  information  on  topics  of  class 
and  individual  concern.  These  and  other  generalizations  re¬ 
garding  the  allotment  of  time  and  effort  to  the  various  phases 
of  the  language  arts  may  safely  be  made  on  the  basis  of  facts 
known  today. 

Conclusions  of  Research  and  Study  concerning  Relative 

Importance  of  Activities 

Current  professional  opinion  regarding  relative  emphases 
in  the  language  arts  is  therefore  based  on  the  combined  cri¬ 
teria  of  individual  and  societal  need,  and  on  scientific  data 
regarding  the  nature  of  learning.  Such  opinion  will  probably 
justify  the  following  general  conclusions: 

1.  Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  activities 
of  meaningful  spoken  and  written  communication,  under 
guidance,  and  in  purposeful  situations,  than  on  the  systematic 
study  of  language  structure  or  isolated  drills  in  the  mechanics 
of  language  expression. 

2.  Experiences  in  speaking  in  school  should  ordinarily 
outnumber  those  in  writing. 

3.  Instruction  in  listening,  with  particular  regard  to 
radio,  television,  and  motion  pictures,  should  occupy  a  larger 
placpin  the  language  arts  program  than  at  present. 

<4.  While  priority  should  be  given  to  practical  writing, 
language  arts  programs  should  provide  abundant  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  encouragement  to  students  to  do  imaginative  writ¬ 
ing. 

5.  The  relative  amount  of  time  devoted  to  general  read¬ 
ing  and  the  literary  classics  should  be  made  to  depend,  so  far 
as  possible,  upon  the  individual  capacity  to  understand  and 
enjoy  good  books.  For  many  young  people,  time  spent  in 
the  effort  to  read  the  literary  classics  is  largely  wasted.  All 
young  people  in  high  school  have  the  right  to  learn  to  enjoy 
good  books  at  the  level  of  their  capacities. 

6.  The  question  whether  American,  English,  or  world 
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literature,  and  contemporary  or  earlier  classic  writing,  should 
receive  most  emphasis  should  be  determined  by  the  needs  of 
the  learners.  The  important  consideration  is  the  value  of 
a  selection  to  an  individual  student — the  extent  to  which  it 
contributes  to  his  insights  into  his  own  behavior  and  that  of 
others,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  promotes  in  him  a  value 
system  consonant  with  the  ideals  of  a  democratic  society.  The 
question  of  who  wrote  a  particular  book,  or  when,  is  irrelevant 
to  its  choice  for  educational  purposes.  If  this  principle  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  however,  one  may  expect  increased  attention  to  Amer¬ 
ican  and  world  literature,  and  to  contemporary  literature, 
and  decreased  attention  to  the  work  of  British  writers,  who 
now  commonly  occupy  a  disproportionate  place  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  program. 

7.  A  similar  principle  may  be  applied  to  the  relative 
emphasis  upon  prose  and  poetry.  The  purpose  for  which  a 
selection  is  to  be  read  is  the  important  consideration.  One 
may  anticipate,  in  the  light  of  everyday  experiences,  that 
prose  will  predominate. 

8.  Instruction  in  reading  skills  should  be  instrumental 
and  therefore  subordinate  to  the  process  of  reading  for  en¬ 
joyment  and  information.  It  may  be  systematic,  direct  in¬ 
struction,  but  it  should  not  dominate  the  program  in  reading. 

9.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  development 
of  powers  of  critical  discrimination  in  reading  than  is  now 
common  in  schools. 

10.  Sharing  of  reading  experiences  and  interpretation  of 
reading  material  in  class  should  be  more  frequently  based  on 
diversified  individual  reading  selections  than  upon  the  read¬ 
ing  of  a  single  selection  by  the  entire  class. 


THE  INTERRELATIONSHIPS  OF  THE  LANGUAGE 

ARTS 

A  final  question  raised  by  some  curriculum  committees  is 
whether  literature,  speech,  and  composition  should  be  taught 
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in  separate  classes  or  in  different  semesters.  For  purposes  of 
discussion,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  among  the  four  facets 
of  language  communication — speaking,  listening,  reading, 
and  writing.  One  cannot  conclude  from  these  distinctions, 
however,  that  these  four  facets  of  language  communication 
are  to  be  separately  taught.  The  materials  of  language  are 
symbols  of  meanings,  whether  spoken,  heard,  written,  or  read. 
No  arbitrary  separation  is  made  between  them  in  everyday 
life.  Mastery  of  the  arts  of  communication  occurs  in  situations 
in  which  several  or  all  of  the  phases  of  language  are  present. 
For  this  reason,  the  curriculum  in  the  language  arts  should  be 
so  organized  as  to  provide  experiences  which  involve  all 
facets  of  language  in  their  normal  relationships. 

The  practice  of  devoting  separate  semesters  or  parts  of 
semesters  to  grammar  and  composition  and  to  reading  and 
literature — and  the  more  recent  practice  of  devoting  a  sepa¬ 
rate  semester  or  a  separate  day  of  the  week  to  speech  activities 
— can  be  justified  neither  on  sociological  nor  on  psychological 
grounds.  This  does  not,  of  course,  negate  the  desirability  of 
elected  courses  in  journalism,  creative  writing,  radio,  speech, 
or  dramatics  for  the  pupils  with  special  interests  or  talents. 

When  the  pupil  has  something  to  say,  there  should  be  some¬ 
one  to  listen;  when  he  has  something  to  write,  there  should 
be  someone  to  read.  Young  people  should  read  and  listen  in 
order  to  enrich  what  they  have  to  say  and  write.  Moreover, 
communication  does  not  occur  in  a  vacuum,  for  its  own  sake. 
Men  communicate  because  they  are  concerned  with  ideas; 
and  the  ideas  are  conveyed  and  received  both  by  oral  and 
written  means. 

The  design  of  the  language  arts  curriculum  should  therefore 
be  derived  from  those  significant  centers  of  need  and  inter¬ 
est  which  occasion  real  communication.  Problems  of  values, 
of  interpersonal  relations,  of  recreation  and  leisure,  of  life 
purposes,  of  the  spirit  and  aspirations  of  the  democratic  so¬ 
ciety,  of  world  unity,  of  the  motives  of  human  beings,  of 
the  intelligent  utilization  of  the  mass  media  of  communica- 
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tion,  of  the  meaning  of  life  itself — these  should  provide  the 
substance  of  the  language  arts  program  from  which  maturity 
of  expression  and  understanding  may  be  expected  to  emerge 
under  the  guidance  of  teachers  who  have  a  genuine  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  ways  in  which  young  people  grow  in  language 
power. 


CHAPTER 

Relationship  of  the  English  Curriculum 
to  the  Total  School  Program 


English  is  a  Siamese  twin  to  each  of  the  other  academic 
subjects.  The  language  arts  and  the  social  studies,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  so  closely  and  inseparably  linked  that  both  must 
go  forward — or  backward — together.  Language  arts  are  simi¬ 
larly  interconnected  with  science,  mathematics,  and  other 
subjects.  The  English  language  is  the  basic  medium  of  in¬ 
struction  in  all  grades.  The  teaching  of  language  arts  there¬ 
fore  profoundly  affects — favorably  or  unfavorably — the 
teaching  of  the  other  subjects.  Just  as  inevitably,  the  practice 
of  the  language  arts  throughout  the  school  profoundly  affects 
the  results  of  the  teaching  of  language  arts. 

INTERACTION  BETWEEN  THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS 
AND  OTHER  SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY 

Language  Arts  as  Means  to  Learning 

Everyone  admits  that  possession  of  normal  language  skills 
is  necessary  to  satisfactory  progress  in  history,  geography,  sci¬ 
ence,  and  mathematics.  Unfortunately  not  all  principals  and 
teachers  of  these  other  subjects  realize  what  this  admission 
means.  They  frequently  blame  poor  teaching  of  reading  for 
pupils’  inability  to  master  the  textbooks;  yet  they  fail  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  pupils’  lack  of  ability  to  understand  oral  explana- 
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tions,  to  participate  in  discussion,  and  even  to  recite  help¬ 
fully  or  to  ask  clear  questions  seriously  hampers  the  teachers’ 
efforts.  Except  for  pictures  (still  too  little  used)  and  experi¬ 
ence  with  actual  objects  ( rare  in  most  schools )  pupils  receive 
all  their  guidance  or  instruction,  through  language.  Class¬ 
room  language  must  be  clear  and  adequate  if  teaching  and 
learning  are  to  succeed. 

Less  obvious,  but  surely  not  less  important,  is  the  fact  that 
the  English  language  is  the  medium  of  most  thinking.  Al¬ 
though  the  mental  processes  involved  in  driving  a  car  or 
running  a  familiar  kind  of  seam  may  be  carried  on  largely  in 
wordless  visual  images,  most  thinking  is  done  not  only  in 
words  but  in  sentences.  The  old  saying  that  a  new  word 
learned  means  a  new  distinction  with  which  to  think  is  an 
understatement.  The  indubitable  truth  that  every  new  sen¬ 
tence  pattern  mastered  adds  a  new  means  of  organizing 
thought  is  rarely  recognized.  Here,  as  in  overt  communica¬ 
tion,  language  arts  serve  the  other  subjects  and  are  in  turn 
served  by  them. 

Curriculum-makers,  supervisors,  and  teachers  need  to  be 
constantly  on  guard  against  two  fallacies.  The  first  fallacy, 
rarely  stated,  is  that  language  arts  (or  English)  is  a  self- 
contained  subject  in  the  curriculum,  to  be  taught  in  isolation 
and  ignored  outside  the  language  arts  hour.  That  this  fallacy 
sometimes  governs  practice  is  evident  from  the  remonstrance 
too  often  made  by  high  school  students  when  asked  to  speak 
or  write  well  in  social  studies  or  science,  “Aw,  this  ain’t  the 
English  class!”  The  second  fallacy,  sometimes  explicitly  stated 
by  rash  administrators,  is  that  language  arts  or  English  has 
no  subject  matter  of  its  own,  is  only  a  tool  subject,  and  is 
adequately  provided  for  through  its  employment  in  other 
subjects.  This  is  much  like  saying  one  Siamese  twin  can  be 
nurtured  by  feeding  the  other  one. 

In  the  performance  of  some  functions  of  education  the  var¬ 
ious  “subjects”  or  “studies”  must  act  in  unison,  all  working  in 
about  the  same  way.  In  the  performance  of  other  functions 
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of  education  they  should  work  in  coordination,  each  having  its 
special  duty. 

All  subjects  should  share  in  the  development  of  those  atti¬ 
tudes  and  habits  which  are  formed  by  methods  of  class  man¬ 
agement  and  instruction  or  by  the  spirit  of  the  classroom. 
Such  attitudes  or  ideals  as  honesty,  patriotism,  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,  belief  in  democracy,  self-respect  and  self- 
confidence  are  cultivated  or  impaired  every  moment  of  the 
day.  Many  desirable  habits  too  are  promoted  or  hindered  by 
classroom  procedures  and  atmosphere — for  example,  indus¬ 
triousness,  neatness,  orderliness,  concentration,  promptness, 
and  good  manners.  No  one  will  deny  the  opportunity  and 
obligation  of  all  teachers  to  inculcate  these  moral  and  social 
virtues. 

Development  of  Language  Skills  in  and  for  All  Subjects  of 
Study 

Skills  frequently  employed  in  each  subject  should  be  taught 
directly  in  relationship  to  the  use  made  of  them.  All  teachers 
of  all  subjects  will  claim  a  part  in  teaching  pupils  to  think.  If 
organizing  and  evaluating  ideas  is  the  business  of  all,  so  too 
must  be  exactness  of  statement.  Nor  can  clarity  of  statement 
be  separated  from  logical  thinking  and  exactness  of  expres¬ 
sion.  Likewise  the  cultivation  of  general  (not  specialized) 
vocabulary  should  go  on  in  all  classes.  This  includes  mastery 
of  meaning,  pronunciation,  and  spelling.  Surely  training  in 
intelligible  enunciation  and  legible  penmanship;  understand¬ 
ing  of  oral  directions,  explanations  and  discussion;  and  com¬ 
prehension  of  suitable  expository  reading  matter  are  also  ob¬ 
ligations  of  all  subjects  and  teachers.  These  skills  are  used — 
well  or  poorly — in  every  class.  Good  practice  inevitably  re¬ 
sults  in  improvement,  bad  practice  in  deterioration.  No 
teacher  can  wash  his  hands  of  these  skills  and  demand  that 
George  English  take  care  of  them. 

Some  teachers  of  other  subjects  may  object  on  the  ground 
that  their  own  subject-matter  requires  all  the  time  allotted 
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them.  The  objection  is  plausible  rather  than  sound.  In  aca¬ 
demic  subjects  at  least,  instruction  is  seriously  hindered  by 
slovenly  or  inexact  use  of  language.  The  teacher  who  does 
not  insist  upon  clarity  in  recitation  or  discussion  insures  lack 
of  comprehension  or  miscomprehension  of  much  of  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  covered.  He  may  ignore  cases  of  pronouns  and 
numbers  of  verbs  without  fatal  consequences,  but  he  cannot 
afford  to  pass  over  fragmentary,  disorganized,  or  inexact  com¬ 
munication. 

Frequently  the  teachers  of  other  subjects,  if  they  have  some 
rather  simple  techniques,  can  in  the  very  process  of  class 
planning  or  studying  a  textbook  lead  their  pupils  step  by  step 
through  such  a  skill  as  outlining  or  distinguishing  between 
fact  and  interpretation.  They  cover  as  much  subject-matter 
as  they  would  otherwise,  and  more  thoroughly.  At  the  same 
time  the  students  acquire  the  language  skill  painlessly  and  in 
a  manner  favorable  to  its  transfer  to  other  situations.  The 
thought  skills  are  most  readily  amenable  to  the  procedure  but 
such  formal  skills  as  the  use  of  an  index  or  what  is  commonly 
called  sentence  sense  (Watch  any  good  first-grade  teacher 
writing  on  the  board  from  pupil  dictation.)  may  also  be 
taught  largely  in  this  way.  That  such  procedure  saves  time  in 
the  long  run  and  enables  teachers  to  cover  more  of  their  spe¬ 
cial  subject-matter  is  not  a  matter  of  theory  but  a  fact  of  ex¬ 
perience. 

Natural  Integration  at  the  Primary  Level 

In  the  first  grade  this  interaction  between  language  arts 
and  the  rest  of  the  curriculum  has  free  play.  There  is  only  one 
teacher,  with  no  inflexible  allotments  of  time.  The  teacher  de¬ 
cides  what  experiences  the  children  should  have,  and  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  experiences  need  for  language  skills  arises,  he  teaches 
these  skills. 

He  may  teach  a  skill  merely  by  leading  the  pupils  repeatedly 
through  similar  experiences.  For  example,  he  may  start  the 
development  of  skill  in  organization  by  leading  in  the  com- 
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position  of  a  daily  blackboard  description  of  the  weather  or 
in  a  narrative  of  the  trip  taken  yesterday.  He  may  teach  the 
use  of  a  table  of  contents  by  actually  helping  the  pupils  find 
in  their  readers  a  story  they  wish  to  read.  He  may  make  a 
beginning  in  teaching  pupils  to  note  the  organization  of  a 
story  or  exposition  by  helping  them  to  outline  the  triple-triple 
story  of  “The  Three  Bears.” 

Sometimes,  however,  he  knows  that  more  practice  or  more 
explicit  instruction  is  necessary.  He  will  probably  have  some 
blackboard  exercises  in  writing — perhaps  the  pupils’  own 
names  and  even  short  sentences.  He  will  almost  surely  have 
some  brief,  lively  exercises  in  word  and  phrase  recognition. 
He  does  these  things  when  the  pupils  are  “ready”  for  them — 
not  too  soon,  and  not  too  late.  For  the  different  kinds  of  ex¬ 
perience  such  as  reading,  telling  of  experiences,  and  observ¬ 
ing  plants  or  animals  the  teacher  has  in  mind  an  approximate 
allotment  of  time;  he  may  or  may  not  have  an  accustomed 
(not  inflexible)  position  for  them  in  the  daily  program. 

It  should  be  noted  that  among  the  experiences  the  first- 
grade  teacher  knows  the  children  should  have  are  enjoyment 
of  stories  and  of  verse  and  personal  expression.  At  some  time 
during  the  day  he  tells  them  a  story,  to  which  they  listen  with 
no  purpose  beyond  the  pleasure  it  gives  them.  Of  course  the 
teacher  chooses  the  story  for  its  permanent  values — e.g.  the 
stimulation  of  a  hero  story,  the  perception  of  incongruity  in 
a  droll,  or  the  feeling  of  tenderness  through  a  pet  story.  Litera¬ 
ture  is  here  nourishing  intellects  and  emotions  much  as  bread 
and  milk,  meat  and  potatoes  nourish  bodies.  At  times  too  the 
children  are  encouraged  to  tell  of  their  own  experiences,  and 
incidentally  to  interpret  those  experiences  by  their  narratives 
or  explicit  comments.  This  is  the  beginning  of  personal  ex¬ 
pression  ( usually  personal  writing )  which  continues  through¬ 
out  life.  Both  this  story  hearing  and  the  personal  expression 
are  independent  experiences,  introduced  for  their  own  sake 
and  not  as  contributors  to  any  skill  or  conveyors  of  any  subject 
matter. 
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The  Language  Arts  Both  Fused  and  Separate  at  the 
Intermediate-Grade  Level 

This  perfect  correlation  of  language  arts  with  the  total  cur¬ 
riculum  is  soon  disturbed.  Wisely  or  unwisely,  most  schools 
divide  the  day  into  periods  for  the  separate  subjects — some 
as  early  as  the  second  grade,  almost  all  in  the  fourth.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  through  the  sixth  grade,  one  teacher  usually  handles 
all  the  subjects,  and  many  teachers  take  full  advantage  of 
this  partial  opportunity  to  maintain  the  advantageous  inter¬ 
play  between  the  work  in  language  arts  and  that  in  other  sub¬ 
jects. 

They  may  say  when  a  new  language  problem  arises  during 
the  social  studies  or  science  period,  “Just  now,  let’s  say  it  this 
way,”  or  “That  is  a  new  sort  of  sentence.  It  means  so  and  so,” 
but  add,  “In  our  language  arts  period  we  can  look  into  this 
difficulty  more  thoroughly.”  Or  they  may  deal  thoroughly 
with  the  problem  right  then  and  cancel  the  next  language  arts 
period  in  favor  of  the  social  studies  or  science  from  which 
time  for  the  language  problem  was  taken. 

More  important,  however,  though  less  obvious,  is  good 
teachers’  practice  in  “assigning”  lessons  and  conducting  reci¬ 
tations  or  discussions  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  language 
skills.  The  language  skills  which  it  is  important  for  them  to 
promote  are  something  more  than  use  of  “correct”  forms  of 
verbs  and  pronouns,  correct  spelling,  and  proper  punctua¬ 
tion.  Blunders  in  speech  which  do  not  interfere  with  clarity 
and  accuracy  are  “corrected”  by  the  teacher  only  when  the 
tension  of  ideas  and  feeling  is  low  or  perhaps  when  the  con¬ 
struction  needed  or  misused  has  recently  been  studied  in¬ 
tensively.  Clarity  and  accuracy  of  statement  are  the  qualities 
of  expression  and  of  reading  or  listening  which  contribute 
most  to  the  effectiveness  of  teaching  or  learning — and  to  out- 
of-school  success.  These,  the  good  teacher  insists  upon  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  giving  immediately  any  incidental  help  the 
pupils  need  in  order  to  achieve  them. 
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Can  the  teacher  afford  this  attention  to  the  language  per¬ 
formance  of  his  pupils?  Should  he  take  time  from  the  sub¬ 
ject  he  is  teaching  to  help  the  pupil  make  a  clear  and  accurate 
statement  or  understand  clearly  and  accurately  what  he  is 
reading?  Really  no  time  is  taken  from  the  subject  in  hand, 
and  attention  is  not  distracted  from  it  but  concentrated  upon 
it.  The  purposes  of  recitation — and  it  has  valid  purposes  in 
its  proper  place — are  ( 1 )  to  reveal  incomprehension  and  mis¬ 
comprehension;  (2)  to  aid  retention  by  recall  and  reimpres¬ 
sion  of  what  has  been  studied,  and  ( 3 )  to  bring  into  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  attention  facts  or  ideas  which  are  then  to  be 
discussed.  Unclear  or  inaccurate  recitations  obviously  do  not 
achieve  these  purposes.  Instead  they  tend  to  blur  and  disor¬ 
ganize  the  impressions  gained  by  the  better  pupils  in  their 
study.  Much  better  no  recitation  than  a  muddy  or  fuzzy  one! 
It  should  be  obvious,  too,  that  a  discussion  with  many  (un¬ 
improved)  unclear  or  inaccurate  statements  is  worse  than  a 
waste  of  time.  The  teacher  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  lan¬ 
guage  performance  of  his  pupils  during  hours  not  assigned 
to  language  arts. 

But  the  teacher  can  do  more  than  attack  the  overt  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  pupils’  language  performance.  He  can,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  conduct  a  group  study  of  material  difficult  for  his  class 
by  having  them  find  and  state  the  central  idea  in  each  para¬ 
graph.  These  he  or  a  pupil  may  write  on  the  board  as  the 
study  proceeds.  A  little  discussion  of  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  these  facts  or  ideas  makes  the  blackboard  record  into 
an  outline.  Such  exercises  are  more  interesting  and  effective 
than  any  formal  instruction  in  outlining.  Outlining  for  speak¬ 
ing  or  writing  may  be  taugh  t  very  similarly  in  considering  the 
points  the  class  wishes  to  make  in  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the 
gift  of  an  atlas  or  for  a  petition  to  the  school  board  for  an 
opaque  projector — or  even  in  summarizing  what  has  been 
learned  in  a  unit  of  study. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  pupils’  need  to  enjoy  the  develop¬ 
ing  or  relaxing  experiences  of  literature  is  too  frequently  con- 
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fused  with  their  need  for  the  skills  of  study  reading;  and  their 
need  for  the  self-realizing,  tension-releasing  experiences  of 
personal  expression  is  often  entirely  neglected.  If  literature 
must  be  crowded  into  the  same  hour  with  reading,  the  teacher 
should  know  when  he  is  teaching  literature  and  when  he  is 
teaching  work  skills,  and  should  adapt  his  procedures  to  these 
different  ends.  When  personal  expression  is  the  objective  of 
the  language  hour,  the  atmosphere  must  be  “permissive”  and 
appreciative. 

The  Problem  of  Balance  in  Differentiated  Functions  in 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School 

In  junior  and  senior  high  schools  or  departmentalized 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  the  easy  reference  of  language 
difficulties  to  the  language  arts  period  is  lost.  The  possibility 
of  attacking  language  needs  in  the  language  arts  class  just 
when  need  of  them  emerges  in  other  classes  depends  upon 
at  least  minimum  consultation  among  the  teachers.  With 
present  heavy  teaching  schedules  such  consultation  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  arrange.  Administrators  should  try  to  make  it  easier. 

The  less  there  is  of  direct  correlation  of  language  arts  with 
other  subjects  the  more  essential  it  is  for  all  teachers  to  insist 
all  the  time  that  students  speak  and  write  as  clearly,  as  ac¬ 
curately,  and  even  as  correctly  as  they  know  how  to  do;  and 
also  for  the  teachers  to  give  all  guidance  in  reading  processes 
and  in  expression  which  they  can  give  without  disrupting 
their  own  specialized  instruction. 

The  teacher  of  language  arts  or  English  in  grades  seven 
through  eleven,  with  only  a  single  period  for  all  phases  of  the 
work  has  a  nice  problem  of  balance.  He  should  not  neglect 
the  teaching  of  expressional  skills  and  reading  skills  which 
his  students  need  in  other  classrooms  and  outside  school,  but 
he  must  not  let  these  practical  matters  of  technique  monopo¬ 
lize  his  time  and  that  of  his  students.  He  must  provide  happy, 
illuminating  experiences  in  reading  literature  as  cultivated 
adults  read  it  during  their  leisure  time.  Few  doubt  the  con- 
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tribution  of  literature  to  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
growth  of  small  children;  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that 
adolescents  need  it  even  more.  Moreover,  if  adults  are  to 
prefer  good  literature  to  the  coarsening  stories  of  axe  murders, 
sensational  airplane  crashes,  and  illicit  romances  which  our 
daily  papers  purvey,  the  taste  for  it  and  the  habit  of  uncoim 
pelled  reading  must  be  initiated  in  school.  Let  no  one  object 
that  such  reading  of  literature  is  mere  play,  and  that  there 
is  no  time  for  it  in  the  crowded  school  day.  It  is  play  only  in 
the  sense  that  appetizing  meals  and  adequate  sleep  are  play; 
these  things  are  outside  the  business  of  earning  a  living  but 
essential  to  life. 

Personal  writing  too  must  have  a  place  in  the  language  arts 
program.  And  it  also  must  be  unhurried,  unpractical.  Its  in¬ 
fluence  is  largely  upon  the  “unconscious,”  which  comes  to  the 
surface  only  when  pressure  for  achievement  is  temporarily 
released.  Because  poetry  has  certain  conventions  of  form  and 
because  traditionally  it  is  a  medium  for  frank  and  intimate 
expression,  it  provides  an  outlet  for  ideas  and  feelings  pupils 
would  not  dare  to  state  in  bald  prose.  Fiction  and  drama  also 
encourage  self-expression  because  they  constitute  a  kind  of 
mask  behind  which  the  writer  or  actor  feels  himself  protected 
from  the  public  stare.  The  value  of  such  free  expression  in 
helping  the  writer  to  understand  himself  and  the  world  is 
suggested  by  the  increasing  use  of  nondirective  techniques 
in  psychiatry:  if  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  state  his  own 
ideas  and  feelings  clearly,  he  cures  himself.  Such  expression 
likewise  helps  the  normal  person  to  see  himself  and  others  as 
they  really  are.  ( This  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  should 
turn  amateur  psychiatrist;  he  is  not  to  give  advice,  but  merely 
to  encourage  students  to  “write  themselves  clear”  on  personal 
concerns  as  everyone  does  on  purely  factual  or  ideational 
problems. ) 

Personal  writing  makes  little  direct  contribution  to  the 
mastery  of  other  school  subjects,  and  while  literature  should 
be  used  to  vivify  or  emotionalize  some  social  studies  matters, 
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that  is  not  its  chief  value  or  service.  These  facts  and  the  fact 
that  enjoyment  of  literature  and  personal  writing  are  in  non¬ 
school  life  leisure  pursuits  and  largely  independent  of  pur¬ 
poseful  activities  suggest  that  in  school  they  should  have 
separate  status — if  their  service  is  important  enough  to  de¬ 
serve  school  time  and  attention. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  A  SEPARATE  PERIOD  AND  A 
SPECIAL  TEACHER  FOR  LANGUAGE  ARTS 

In  view  of  the  relationships  of  language  arts  or  English  to 
the  total  curriculum,  should  the  subject  be  assigned  a  separate 
period  in  the  daily  program?  Should  it  be  assigned  to  a  special 
teacher? 

If  one  examined  present  practice  in  this  matter  without 
knowing  its  historical  origin,  he  might  conclude  that  it  is 
based  upon  a  reconciliation  between  two  forces.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  interdependence  of  the  skill  phases  of  language 
arts  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  curriculum  call  for  their 
integration  with  other  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  range 
of  information  covered  by  the  total  curriculum  and  the  differ¬ 
ing  techniques  ( and  perhaps  temperaments )  needed  in  thor¬ 
oughly  successful  teaching  of  different  subjects  calls  for  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  labor  of  instruction. 

The  Need  for  Special  Attention  to  Literature  and  Personal 
Writing 

Two  facts  seem  to  favor  the  separate  handling  of  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  literature  and  the  encouragement  and  guidance 
of  personal  writing.  First,  these  are  separate  activities  out  of 
school,  and  in  school  have  little  necessary  connection  with 
social  studies  or  science.  Second,  leadership  in  these  activities 
is  easier  for  teachers  who  are  themselves  especially  enthusi¬ 
astic  readers  and  writers  and  are  genuine  extroverts — Hughes 
Mearns,  for  example.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  work 
reading  and  enjoyment  of  literature  are  not  two  wholly  dis- 
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parate  activities  but  merely  opposite  sectors  of  the  one  spec¬ 
trum  of  activities  called  reading.  The  adult  often  reads  a  book 
both  for  the  pleasure  of  the  activity  and  some  practical  value 
the  novel  may  have,  such  as  an  illumination  of  the  causes  of 
divorce  or  a  revelation  of  social  conditions  in  Sweden  or 
Australia.  He  would  not  read  a  factual  exposition  of  such 
length,  and  perhaps  he  would  choose  some  other  novel  for 
mere  pleasure  of  reading.  The  proportions  of  practical  and 
aesthetic  motivation  vary  for  every  reader  and  every  book. 
The  specific  cases  could  be  arranged  in  a  series  ranging  from 
the  purely  literary  enjoyment  of  The  Tempest  to  the  lawyer's 
reading  of  cases  in  search  of  a  precedent.  The  same  sort  of 
varying  dual  motivation  is  easy  to  show  in  personal  writing — 
from  The  Tempest  through  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  and  the 
Gettysburg  Address  to  an  advertisement  in  today's  paper.  All 
this  applies  too  to  spoken  or  heard  communication  such  as 
plays  and  radio  or  television  broadcasts. 

This  shading  of  literature  and  personal  writing  into  exposi¬ 
tion  or  argument  makes  difficult  any  sharp  division  of  the 
language  arts  into  separate  subjects,  and  still  more  difficult  its 
division  between  teachers.  If  the  skills  phases  of  language 
arts  should  be  integrated,  practically,  the  literature  and  per¬ 
sonal  writing  must  be  included.  If  and  when  the  need  for 
special  teachers  of  literature  and  personal  writing  is  decisively 
strong  the  whole  subject  of  language  arts  should  be  assigned 
to  separate  teachers. 

Current  Practice  at  Different  Levels  of  the  School  System 

How,  then,  are  the  prointegration  and  antrintegration  prin¬ 
ciples  balanced  in  present  practice?  At  the  primary  level, 
where  the  subject-matter  demands  are  relatively  light  and 
the  need  for  immediate  connection  of  the  occasion  for  a  skill 
and  the  presentation  of  it  is  especially  urgent,  integration  has 
full  sway.  There  is  one  teacher,  with  an  almost  completely 
flexible  program.  In  college  and  graduate  school,  where  the 
range  of  information  is  too  great  for  any  individual  to  master 
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and  where  students  with  special  interests  need  the  ministry 
of  kindred  spirits,  specialization  is  complete.  (True,  many 
feel  this  a  misfortune  which  some  are  trying  to  mitigate  in 
the  earlier  years  of  college  by  introducing  “broad  fields” 
courses  or  interdepartmental  majors. ) 

The  traditional  middle-grade  procedure  is  to  separate  the 
subjects  of  instruction  but  to  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  teacher.  This  procedure  is  a  compromise  between  the 
need  for  integration  and  the  difficulty  of  managing  all  knowl¬ 
edge,  skills,  and  attitudes  in  an  undifferentiated  mass;  it  is 
an  attempt  to  secure  organization  without  thought-tight  par¬ 
titioning  of  the  pupils’  minds  and  activities.  Where  the  teach¬ 
ers  are  alert  and  broadly  trained,  this  plan  does  not  work  too 
badly;  natural  correlations  between  the  subjects  are  largelv 
maintained,  especially  if  no  partial  departmentalizing  to  care 
for  physical  education,  art,  or  music,  interferes  with  the 
teachers’  freedom  to  switch  periods.  But  perhaps  more  often 
this  subject  division  leaves  the  pupils’  minds  patchwork  quilts 
without  design.  So  there  is  a  growing  tendency  toward  inte¬ 
gration  of  middle-grade  activities.  Many  experiments  of  this 
sort  have  proved  successful,  and  many  teacher-training  insti¬ 
tutions  are  trying  to  prepare  their  students  for  such  work. 
Clearly  the  informational  demands  of  such  integrated  work 
are  not  much  greater  than  the  combined  demands  of  all  the 
separate  subjects.  The  great  difficulty  in  such  teaching  is  to 
organize  the  large  field  successfully  and  to  insure  that  the 
pupils  get  all  the  kinds  of  experiences  they  should,  and  in 
proper  proportions.  A  farmer  who  can  drive  one  pair  of  horses 
skillfully  may  find  trouble  if  he  attempts  to  handle  a  team  of 
six  or  eight  harnessed  to  a  circus  wagon. 

At  the  junior  high  school  level  or  above  it  few  teachers  feel 
that  they  are  able  to  teach  well  mathematics,  science,  social 
studies,  English,  art,  music,  and  physical  education — not  to 
speak  of  Latin,  German,  French,  or  Spanish.  Some  depart¬ 
mentalization  is  necessary;  the  only  question  is  whether  it 
should  be  complete.  One  attempt  to  answer  this  question  is 
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the  so-called  core  curriculum  or  the  common  learnings  course. 
The  colleges  are  experimenting  with  “communications” 
courses  to  integrate  their  freshman  work  in  the  language  arts. 
Programs  of  integrated  studies,  and  interdepartmental  ma¬ 
jors  are  designed  to  integrate  the  students’  learning  but  still 
permit  the  specialization  or  division  of  labor  among  the 
teachers. 


THE  MOVEMENT  TOWARD  FUSED  COURSES  IN 

COLLEGE 

College  Courses  in  Communication 

Out  of  the  same  kind  of  ferment  which  gave  rise  to  the 
core  curriculum  in  the  secondary  schools  have  come  new  and 
far-reaching  changes  in  the  colleges.  Dissatisfaction  with  the 
effectiveness  of  single  disciplines  for  the  nonspecializing  stu¬ 
dent  has  led  to  the  development  of  various  kinds  of  inte¬ 
grated  programs. 

Regardless  of  the  diversity  of  “communication”  courses  of¬ 
fered  in  American  colleges,  the  objective  of  all  of  them  is  to 
provide  the  student  with  those  skills,  attitudes,  and  modes  of 
behavior  which  he  needs  to  become  an  effective  adult  citizen 

in  a  democratic  societv.  Scientific  evidence  of  the  results  of 

✓ 

such  programs  is  meager  at  the  moment,  perhaps  because  the 
most  important  outcomes  in  attitudes  and  patterns  of  conduct 
are  difficult  to  measure.  The  study  of  twenty  colleges,  initiated 
by  the  American  Council  on  Education  in  the  spring  of  1950, 
may  be  expected  to  throw  much  light  on  the  problem. 

In  the  meantime,  reasonably  accurate  statements  may  be 
made  concerning  the  kind  of  training  necessary  in  these 
courses  to  prepare  the  college  student  to  communicate  effec¬ 
tively  in  whatever  kind  of  situation  he  is  likely  to  encounter. 
First,  the  educated  adult  needs  to  speak  effectively  in  con¬ 
versation,  both  to  inform  and  to  persuade,  to  participate  in 
conference  and  panel  discussions,  and  sometimes  to  speak 
before  large  or  small  groups.  He  must  develop  critical  judg- 
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ment  in  listening,  in  both  public  and  private  contexts,  includ¬ 
ing  listening  to  informative  and  discussion  programs  on  radio 
or  television.  Less  frequently  but  with  important  conse¬ 
quences,  he  must  show  skill  in  writing,  both  to  inform  and  to 
persuade,  as  in  letters  and  reports  of  various  kinds.  Finally, 
he  must  know  how  to  read  with  critical  understanding  and 
discrimination  not  only  informative  and  persuasive  material, 
but  also  imaginative  literature,  both  prose  and  poetry,  upon 
distinctly  mature  levels  of  competence. 

All  of  these  ends  call  for  practice  in  the  use  of  language  in 
varied  situations.  All  recognize  the  need  for  basic  understand¬ 
ing  of  how  meaning  is  conveyed  by  symbols  and  a  realistic 
and  objective  attitude  toward  the  processes  of  linguistic 
change  and  the  adaptation  of  language  to  the  situation  in 
which  it  is  used.  Since  the  basic  principles  of  communicating 
meaning  through  language  are  common  to  speech  and  writ¬ 
ing,  such  courses  presuppose  the  union  of  these  two  fields. 
Further,  since  distortions  of  significant  meaning,  even  com¬ 
plete  blockage  of  it,  may  occur  in  the  mass  media  of  com¬ 
munication,  some  knowledge  of  the  social  and  economic 
forces  affecting  these  agencies  should  be  available  to  the 
student  along  with  practice  in  reading  and  listening  to 
them. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  courses  offered  in  the  more  than 
two  hundred  institutions  which  claim  to  have  programs  in 
communication.  If  the  brief  description  above  represents  the 
ideal  program,  then  the  traditional  freshman  English  course, 
with  its  well  nigh  exclusive  concern  with  writing,  must  be 
considered  almost  entirely  inadequate.  Only  one  step  re¬ 
moved  is  the  same  course  practically  unchanged  except  for 
the  inclusion  of  a  few  “oral  themes”  and  a  new  title,  “com¬ 
munication.”  Closer  to  what  is  desirable,  but  still  lacking  in 
the  necessary  integration  through  basic  attention  to  the 
linguistic  and  semantic  processes  as  such,  is  the  kind  of  scat¬ 
tered  program  which  treats  the  four  “communication  skills” 
in  four  separate  noncorrelated  courses  or  hopes  to  fulfil  the 
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students’  needs  by  offering  independent  laboratories  in  speech 
and  writing. 

Next  in  value  is  the  course  which  gives  training  in  the  com¬ 
municative  skills  of  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening 
in  a  single  integrated  course  taught  by  one  instructor,  though 
a  given  class  may  wish  to  put  “special  emphasis”  on  one  of 
the  four  areas  for  which  its  members  have  demonstrated 
need.  Finally,  that  course  comes  closest  to  achieving  the  de¬ 
sired  end  which  has  at  its  heart  the  study  of  the  linguistic  and 
semantic  processes  by  which  meaning  is  conveyed  and  adds 
to  the  usual  practice  in  writing  and  speaking  for  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  both  understanding  of  and  practice  with  the 
mass  media  of  communication.  Such  a  program,  other  things 
being  equal,  could  do  more  than  any  other  to  help  the  college 
fulfil  its  function  of  training  students  to  communicate  effec¬ 
tively  as  citizens  in  a  democracy. 

College  Courses  in  Humanities  as  Means  to  Integration 

Somewhat  similar  considerations  obtain  with  respect  to 
the  many  courses  and  programs  in  the  humanities.  If  the  col¬ 
lege  has  as  a  primary  obligation  development  of  social  intel¬ 
ligence  in  the  nonspecialized  student  in  the  light  of  his  cul¬ 
tural  inheritance,  narrowly  departmentalized  and  specialized 
courses  in  the  English  novel  or  Restoration  drama  or  Victorian 
prose  do  not  provide  a  broad  and  integrated  interpretation 
of  his  significant  past. 

For  thirty  years  colleges  and  universities  have  been  turn¬ 
ing  in  increasing  numbers  to  humanities  courses  that  attempt 
to  provide  this  kind  of  interpretation.  In  this  development 
there  is  a  great  diversity  in  objectives  and  content  as  well  as 
in  method.  Certain  programs  introduce  the  student  to  the 
great  books,  the  great  ideas,  and  the  great  issues  of  the  past, 
on  the  assumption  that  knowledge  of  these  great  books  is  es¬ 
sential  in  grasping  the  ideas  and  dealing  with  the  issues  of 
today.  Other  courses  draw  heavily  upon  man’s  artistic  heritage 
and  aim  chiefly  at  developing  aesthetic  and  cultural  apprecia- 
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tions.  Many  courses — and  these  are  the  most  common — have 
what  may  be  termed  the  cultural-historical  approach,  at¬ 
tempting  in  one  way  or  another  to  emphasize  the  meaningful 
ideas  and  movements  of  the  past  as  they  appear  in  literature 
and  art  and  as  they  have  affected  social  institutions  and  the 
behavior  of  men.  Some  of  these  lay  particular  stress  upon 
philosophy;  others,  upon  social  action. 

Evaluation  of  humanities  courses  is  even  more  difficult  than 
evaluation  of  courses  in  communication.  The  belief  is  wide¬ 
spread  that  the  student  not  majoring  in  English  or  history  or 
philosophy  should  have  some  work  in  the  humanities,  even 
to  the  exclusion  of  courses  in  the  old-time  departments.  But 
which  of  the  many  kinds  of  humanities  courses  is  best  for  such 
a  student  is  still  highly  controversial.  If  numbers  provide  any 
measure  of  worth,  then  opponents  of  so-called  “great  books’’ 
programs  carry  the  greater  weight  in  their  contention  that 
these  programs  are  inadequately  functional  in  the  lives  of  the 
students.  Perhaps  the  evaluative  study  of  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  may  clarify  the  problem,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  general  agreement  is  likely  to  be  reached  among 
teachers  of  the  humanities.  One  thing  certain  is  that  humani¬ 
ties  courses  of  one  kind  or  other  are  firmly  anchored  in  many 
college  curriculums  and  that  at  least  some  of  the  students 
electing  them  are  substituting  them  for  courses  in  English 
literature. 

Programs  in  American  Studies 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  American  life  and  culture  by 
mature  students  can  best  be  attained  through  the  joint  con¬ 
sideration  of  many  factors — literary  and  artistic,  social  and  in¬ 
tellectual,  historical  and  geographic,  and  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic;  hence  the  increasing  development  of  more  carefully 
articulated  and  integrated  programs  in  American  Studies.  As 
yet,  most  American  Studies  programs  seem  to  consist  largely 
of  groupings  of  selected  courses  already  offered  in  older  de- 
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partments  such  as  English,  history,  sociology,  political  sci¬ 
ence,  philosophy,  and  fine  arts.  These  groupings  are  made  for 
the  benefit  of  students  majoring  in  American  Studies  and  in¬ 
tending  to  do  graduate  work  in  that  field,  in  which  case  in¬ 
tegration  may  be  provided  by  seminar  activity  and  confer¬ 
ences  with  advisers.  But  a  pattern  already  evolving  calls  also 
for  an  undergraduate  course  which  may  variously  be  entitled 
“American  Life,”  or  “American  Civilization,”  or  “Humanities 
in  America.”  This  course  may  serve  not  only  as  an  introductory 
course  for  the  American  Studies  majors  but  also  as  a  course 
in  general  education  for  other  students  majoring  in  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  fields.  As  such  it  may  very  well  offer  a  comprehensive 
view  of  civilization  and  culture  in  the  United  States  which 
such  a  student  could  derive  from  no  other  source.  Advocates 
of  such  a  course  hence  assert  that  it  has  greater  value  to  the 
student  as  a  citizen  than  has  any  single  course  in  American 
literary  history  or  American  authors  or  American  regional 
literature. 

Each  of  these  fundamental  developments — in  communica¬ 
tion,  in  the  humanities,  in  American  Studies — is  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  deep  and  powerful  current  in  American 
higher  education.  It  is  a  current  which  brings  together  what 
formerly  had  been  separate,  which  forms  a  new  unity  from 
what  previously  had  been  disparate  units.  Each  new  unity 
possesses  its  own  values,  values  held  by  many  to  be  richer 
and  more  meaningful  than  were  obtainable  before.  This  is 
not  to  suggest  that  the  college  department  of  English  faces 
extinction.  It  will  always  have  its  own  objectives  and  its  own 
values  in  preparing  English  specialists  and  in  offering  certain 
types  of  courses  for  the  general  student.  But  the  time  seems 
definitely  past  when  it  can  serve  as  the  chief  reservoir  of 
general  cultural  courses  for  the  bulk  of  the  undergraduate 
student  body  in  the  liberal  arts  college. 
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Because  language  arts  or  English  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  all  knowledge  and  all  living  it  is  the  subject  which  most 
often  bursts  the  dikes  separating  it  from  others.  Naturally  the 
content  of  the  language  arts  ( or  in  some  cases  merely  the  time 
formerly  devoted  to  it)  is  practically  always  included  in  any 
combined  or  fused  course.  Should  this  be  encouraged?  No 
categorical  answer  can  be  given.  It  is  easy  to  show  the  great 
theoretical  advantages  of  such  courses — and  equally  easy  to 
show  the  theoretical  difficulties  which  may  prevent  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  advantages.  Reports  of  actual  experiments  range 
from  enthusiastic  satisfaction  to  relief  that  the  experiment  has 
been  abandoned. 

Advantages  of  the  Core  Program 

Two  advantages  claimed,  relating  to  the  students’  general 
development  rather  than  to  the  specific  contributions  of  Eng¬ 
lish  to  their  education,  seem  often  to  be  realized  in  practice. 
The  teacher  who  has  fewer  students  and  lives  with  each  stu¬ 
dent  more  hours  per  week  comes  to  know  and  love  them  much 
better  and  can  meet  their  individual  needs  in  larger  measure. 
If  the  teacher  has  a  desirable  personality,  the  students  come 
to  know  and  trust  him  more  fully.  In  the  junior  high  school 
and  in  the  initial  grade  of  each  school  (seventh,  ninth,  or 
tenth )  adjustment  to  a  new  situation  is  easier  if  each  student 
is  subjected  to  fewer  teacher  personalities.  (The  fact  that 
successful  cores  are  more  common  in  the  junior  than  in  the 
senior  high  school  may  be  due  to  lesser  demands  upon  scholar¬ 
ship  made  by  the  younger  pupils. ) 

In  theory,  the  integration  of  English  with  other  subjects 
increases  motivation  and  makes  more  likely  transfer  of  skills 
and  knowledge — perhaps  of  attitudes  also.  This  argument 
is  conclusive — for  those  who  regard  English  as  merely  a  tool 
subject,  a  facilitator  of  communication.  One  large  system 
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which  has  tested  skill  in  English  mechanics,  in  sentence  struc¬ 
ture,  and  in  work  reading  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
semester  reports  students  in  a  fused  history-and-literature 
course  making  gains  greater  than  national  averages.  Where 
the  teachers  know  enough  about  English  and  about  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  English  to  recognize  and  minister  to  student  needs  for 
language  arts  skills  the  effectiveness  of  integration  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  tool  phases  of  English  is  beyond  question.  The  doubter 
has  only  to  remember  how  in  his  own  English  classes  he  care¬ 
fully  provides  motivation  for  composition  and  work  reading, 
frequently  using  social  studies  or  science  materials. 

Needed  Cautions  concerning  Core  Courses 

The  one  caution  is  that  the  teacher  must  not,  through  pre¬ 
occupation  with  subject-matter,  neglect  attention  to  the 
language  skills  needed  to  deal  with  it  most  successfully.  Fre¬ 
quently  he  can  help  pupils  to  discover  during  planning  pe¬ 
riods  (Courses  built  upon  students’  problems  naturally  re¬ 
quire  student-teacher  planning  and  replanning.)  skills  that 
they  will  need  in  the  activities  they  are  about  to  undertake. 
If  the  students  feel  their  need  keenly,  this  is  the  ideal  time  for 
teaching  a  skill.  Their  minds  reach  out  for  it  and  immediate 
application  fixes  it  better  than  any  drill.  A  second  possibility 
is  to  help  the  students  see  during  an  evaluation  period  that 
their  expenditure  of  unnecessary  time  and  effort  or  their  par¬ 
tial  failure  to  achieve  their  purpose  was  due  to  their  lack  of 
a  language  skill.  If  they  can  see  that  a  similar  need  is  sure  to 
arise  many  times  in  the  future,  an  attempt  to  learn  the  skill 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  Sometimes  they  can  see  the 
need  of  practice  upon  a  partially  mastered  skill  which  func¬ 
tioned  unsuccessfully  in  the  activity  under  evaluation. 

But  is  a  core  curriculum  likely  to  give  students  adequate 
experiences  with  literature?  Advocates  of  the  core  say  that 
when  literature  is  read  in  connection  with  problems  which 
the  students  recognize  and  feel,  it  is  really  assimilated.  Op¬ 
ponents  of  the  core  think  that  the  story,  play,  or  poem  ap- 
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proached  in  this  way  is  seen  with  a  squint,  only  partially  inter¬ 
preted.  While  both  these  assertions  are  partly  true,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  no  well  trained,  mature  teacher  should  ex¬ 
pect  students  reading  a  great  work  for  the  first  time  to  see  all 
the  facets  of  it  which  the  teacher  does;  any  attempt  to  make 
them  do  so  is  like  trying  to  open  a  rosebud  with  one’s  fingers. 

So  much  for  the  literature  which  is  actually  read  in  any 
sort  of  integrated  course,  but  will  not  the  choice  of  literature 
be  squinting?  Will  not  the  literature  which  serves  the  per¬ 
sonal  needs  of  the  young  people  be  neglected  in  favor  of  the 
(frequently  propagandist  and  second  rate)  writing  which 
bears  on  social  problems?  And  the  literature  of  adventure,  of 
sheer  amusement,  of  love  of  nature,  of  youthful  achievement, 
and  of  personal  idealism  all  so  essential  to  unstunted  growth 
of  students’  personalities — will  these  not  be  entirely  over¬ 
looked?  In  many  integration  experiments  these  feared  mis¬ 
fortunes  actually  occur.  In  some  experimental  schools  they 
seem  to  be  minimized,  perhaps  escaped.  In  these  schools  the 
core  or  common  learnings  course  is  not  a  mere  fusing  of  the 
materials  of  two  or  more  subjects  but  is  a  study  of  students’ 
problems  chosen  by  teachers  and  classes  in  conference.  These 
problems  are  as  often  those  of  individual  daily  living  as  of 
social  organization.  Thus  the  literature  which  bears  on  those 
personal  problems  receives  due  attention,  and  its  personal 
bearings  are  realized.  (It  must  be  noted  that  all  successful 
integrated  courses  about  which  the  Commission  has  learned 
are  organized  on  the  basis  of  problems  which  the  students 
have  accepted  as  valid  and  important  for  them.  Subject-mat¬ 
ter  units  and  “topics”  are  intuitively  discarded  by  earnest  core 
teachers.)  The  literature  of  adventure,  of  amusement,  of 
youthful  success  is  provided  in  the  “free”  individual  read¬ 
ing. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  why  in  the  consideration  of 
worthy  uses  of  leisure — one  of  the  increasingly  pressing  per¬ 
sonal  and  social  problems  of  modern  life — “units”  in  reading 
primarily  for  enjoyment  may  not  develop.  In  some  enlightened 
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schools  class  time  is  given  to  conversations  about  leisure  read¬ 
ing  and  at  least  one  library  hour  a  week  taken  out  of  the  time 
allotted  the  core  course.  Even  the  skills  of  reading  literature, 
which  are  obviously  somewhat  different  from  and  more  subtle 
than  the  skills  of  reading  informational  prose,  can  be  taught 
as  the  class  considers  literary  works  in  connection  with  prob¬ 
lems — if  the  teacher  himself  has  those  skills  and  recognizes 
their  contribution  to  real  comprehension.  For  example,  when 
both  factual  exposition  and  fictional  presentation  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  study  of  a  social  problem  or  situation,  the  per¬ 
ceptive  teacher  can  easily  lead  the  students  to  note  the  differ¬ 
ent  effects  of  the  exposition  and  the  fiction  and  to  discover  the 
differences  in  the  two  presentations. 

Only  one  school  has  reported  to  the  Commission  that  stu¬ 
dents  in  integrated  courses  do  any  adequate  amount  of  per¬ 
sonal  writing.  The  cores  do  give  occasion  for  plenty  of  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinions,  but  the  catharsis  which  comes  through 
presenting  an  unhappy  experience  in  the  disguise  of  imagina¬ 
tive  writing  or  the  sharing  and  consequent  doubling  of  a  joy 
through  a  lyric  are  unlikely  in  the  “practical”  atmosphere  of 
problem  solving.  Teachers  and  schools  now  successful  in 
eliciting  expressional  writing  may  expect  some  loss  if  they 
merge  English  into  a  core. 

Practical  Difficulties  of  Setting  Up  Core  Programs 

Two  main  difficulties  in  the  operation  of  core  curriculums 
are  reported  by  the  schools.  The  first  is  to  find  teachers  ade¬ 
quately  trained  for  them.  Such  teachers  must  have  broad  cul¬ 
ture,  not  merely  mastery  of  one  specialized  field.  Social  studies 
or  science  teachers  coming  into  such  courses  are  likely  not  to 
know  nearly  enough  literature  to  be  able  to  suggest  the  right 
books  on  many  occasions.  They  are  prone  to  overlook  the 
expressional  or  reading  skills  with  which  the  children  need 
help,  and  if  they  see  the  need  may  not  be  skillful  in  giving  the 
help.  On  the  other  hand,  many  English  teachers  know  too  lit¬ 
tle  sociology,  economics,  and  history  to  deal  properly  with  so- 
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cial  problems.  Probably  few  teachers  are  adequately  trained 
in  psychology  to  handle  wisely  the  personal  problems  likely 
to  be  introduced.  ( Perhaps  this  same  lack  of  breadth  cramps 
their  interpretation  of  literature  in  conventional  English 
courses! )  In-service  training  is  frequently  resorted  to  in  order 
to  broaden  culture  and  supply  the  teachers  with  methods  of 
handling  group  study  of  problems. 

The  second  difficulty  is  very  similar.  There  are  no  text¬ 
books  for  core  courses  and  few  bibliographies  of  the  scattered 
pertinent  materials.  Textbooks  in  the  rigid,  old-fashioned  sense 
are  probably  impossible,  for  a  course  organized  on  students’ 
problems  varies  considerably  from  school  to  school,  from  class 
to  class,  from  year  to  year.  Helpful  collections  of  material  on 
common  individual  problems  could  be  made,  if  publishers 
could  see  that  there  was  sufficient  demand  for  them.  A  few 
are  already  appearing.  This  problem  of  teaching  materials  is 
serious  but  not  insoluble. 

Where  integrated  courses  have  given  satisfaction  the  situa¬ 
tions  have  included  some  or  all  of  these  favorable  elements:  1. 
Able  teachers,  with  broad  culture  and  with  training  in  modern 
methods  of  group  attack  upon  problems.  2.  Above  average 
libraries  and  classroom  equipment.  3.  Capable  leadership, 
usually  by  administrators  or  supervisors  but  occasionally  by 
one  of  the  teachers  involved.  4.  Willingness  of  the  teachers  to 
adopt  the  integrated  course  after  sufficient  study  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  know  what  it  entails.  5.  Either  indifferent  parents  (in 
underprivileged  communities)  or  careful  informing  of  the 
parents  concerning  the  aims  and  procedures  of  the  new 
course. 

In  addition  it  must  be  repeated  that  there  are  more  reports 
of  successful  integrated  courses  in  junior  high  schools  than 
in  senior  high  schools,  and  that  the  first  year  of  a  new  institu¬ 
tion  (seventh,  ninth,  or  tenth)  is  the  time  most  favorable  to 
such  courses.  Schools  which  do  not  have  and  cannot  provide 
favorable  conditions  may  best  leave  experimentation  with 
integrated  courses  to  institutions  more  happily  circumstanced. 
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Schools  which  have  these  fortunate  conditions  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  the  experiment. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  SPECIAL  COURSES  AND 
TEACHERS  IN  ASPECTS  OF  THE 
LANGUAGE  ARTS 

Reading 

Should  there  be  special  teachers  of  reading?  Experts  in  the 
field  agree  that  while  specialists  may  well  be  employed  to 
assist  the  most  seriously  handicapped  readers,  developmental 
work,  even  for  pupils  considerably  retarded  in  reading  abil¬ 
ity,  can  best  be  done  by  the  regular  teachers.  Teacher  train¬ 
ing  institutions  are  preparing  students  better  than  formerly 
for  such  work,  and  teachers  already  at  work  should  be  given 
in-service  training  and  should  be  encouraged  to  attend 
summer  schools  and  workshops. 

Where  instruction  is  departmentalized,  each  subject 
teacher  has  the  best  opportunity  to  teach  the  reading  skills 
needed  in  his  department.  Through  provision  of  adequate 
background  to  prevent  verbalism,  through  well  motivated 
and  definite  assignments,  through  such  recitation  and  discus¬ 
sion  as  encourage  organization  of  the  material  read  and  con¬ 
nection  of  all  related  past  knowledge  with  it,  as  well  as 
through  specific  attention  to  use  of  headings,  to  perception  of 
thought-traffic  signs,  and  the  like,  the  subject  teacher  can 
teach  reading  very  effectively  without  sacrifice  of  any  of  his 
subject-matter  time.  Actually,  he  saves  time  and  secures  better 
mastery  of  his  matter  by  use  of  such  methods.  Examples  could 
be  cited  if  space  permitted. 

Speech 

Should  speech  be  taught  by  special  teachers?  Certainly  not 
in  the  elementary  school.  Even  the  most  earnest  advocates  of 
specialization  will  agree.  Not  in  the  high  school,  except  as  an 
elective  for  students  especially  interested  in  public  speaking 
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or  acting.  Group  discussion — in  small  committee  and  in  whole 
class — and  social  conversation  are  the  types  of  speech  the 
majority  of  students  most  need  to  master.  These,  and  inter¬ 
viewing  and  presenting  oral  reports  also,  are  inevitably  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  activities  of  any  broadly  socialized  class.  The 
elements  of  skill  involved  are  first  of  all  intellectual  and  social, 
quite  manageable  by  any  good  teacher  of  language  arts. 

It  is  true  that  many  teachers  feel  poorly  prepared  to  deal 
with  speech — largely  because  this  phase  of  teacher  training 
has  been  shamefully  neglected.  No  person  whose  own  speech 
is  not  satisfactory  should  be  certificated  to  teach.  No  one 
should  be  certificated  for  departmental  work  in  English  with¬ 
out  reasonable  training  in  the  mechanics  of  speech  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  psychological  causes  of  such  faults  as 
slovenly,  faint,  or  strident  speech.  Stutterers,  cleft  palate 
cases,  and  the  cerebral  palsied  should  be  treated  by  clinical 
specialists  if  possible.  Teachers  in  service  who  feel  themselves 
unable  to  deal  with  voice  production  and  bodily  expression 
should  take  enough  summer  courses  in  speech  to  enable  them 
to  help  themselves  further  by  reading  the  technical  literature. 
Adequate  training  of  teachers  for  such  a  program  as  is  sug¬ 
gested  here  will  doubtless  require  some  enlargement  of  the 
present  college  departments  of  speech. 

Vocational  English 

Should  we  have  special  English  courses  for  vocational  stu¬ 
dents?  The  problem  of  English  in  high  school  vocational  cur- 
riculums  is  so  complex  and  important  that  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Teachers  of  English  has  appointed  a  committee  to  make 
an  extensive  study  of  it.  The  notion,  once  held,  that  all  speak¬ 
ing  and  writing  and  all  literature  must  have  a  vocational 
slant  in  order  to  interest  vocational  students  has  been  proved 
false;  these  students  are  as  human  as  any  others,  and  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  normal  human  appeals.  Commercial  students,  more 
than  others  perhaps,  may  need  special  attention  to  letter¬ 
writing  skills,  but  in  the  main  as  has  already  been  pointed  out 
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in  Chapter  1,  their  English  work  should  be  determined  by 
their  social  and  cultural  backgrounds.  While  most  under¬ 
privileged  students  will  gravitate  toward  vocational  curricu- 
lums  it  is  a  dreadful  mistake  to  assume  that  vocational  stu¬ 
dents  are  stupid  or  even  lacking  in  culture.  They  will  be  citi¬ 
zens  and  parents  and  will  need  leisure  interests,  and  must  be 
educated  accordingly. 

If  we  assume  that  the  problem  approach  found  so  necessary 
in  core  curriculums  is  adapted  to  the  more  restricted  field  of 
English,  needs  of  both  vocational  and  college-bound  students 
will  be  met.  In  the  group  study  of  problems  each  student  con¬ 
tributes  according  to  his  special  interests  and  his  ability.  His 
information  and  ideas  come  chiefly  from  his  own  experience 
and  from  his  individual  reading.  The  discussions  will  be 
enriched  rather  than  hampered  if  students  of  quite  diverse 
backgrounds  and  outlooks  are  in  the  same  class.  Moreover, 
any  needed  adjustment  of  the  English  instruction  to  the 
general  conditions  in  the  school  and  in  the  community  will 
be  automatic.  This  will  include  drawing  upon  the  resources 
of  the  school  and  community  to  meet  the  students’  needs. 

The  Relationship  of  English  to  Guidance 

The  teaching  of  the  language  arts  is  more  closely  related 
to  the  guidance  program  than  is  the  work  in  other  subject 
fields.  The  contribution  of  the  language  arts  to  guidance  may 
be  quite  explicit  and  formal  or  entirely  informal;  it  may  be 
superficial  or  fundamental. 

Formally,  language  arts  or  English  often  supplies  the  guid¬ 
ance  counsellors  with  student  autobiographies.  The  useful¬ 
ness  of  these  self-sketches  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which 
student  reserve  is  dissolved  and  personalities  are  revealed. 
This  in  turn  depends  largely  upon  the  rapport  between  teach¬ 
ers  and  students.  If  the  youngsters  know  that  their  papers  will 
be  given  to  the  guidance  counsellors  ( and  they  have  a  right 
to  know  if  this  is  contemplated )  acquaintance  with  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  counsellors  is  essential.  Crude  demand  for  such 
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life  histories,  whether  made  in  the  language  arts  classroom 
or  in  the  guidance  office,  is  indefensible  and  ineffective. 

Studies  of  vocations,  sometimes  accompanied  by  each  stu¬ 
dent’s  study  of  his  own  capacities  and  tastes,  is  often  under¬ 
taken  as  a  unit  in  grades  seven,  eight,  or  nine  and  occasionally 
later.  If  thorough  enough,  it  is  valuable  guidance,  and  is 
satisfactory  subject  matter  for  practice  of  the  communication 
skills,  including  reading.  Study  of  colleges  by  college-bound 
high  school  seniors  is  a  similar  useful  unit. 

The  inculcation  of  attitudes  and  ideals  by  means  of  litera¬ 
ture  is  a  very  informal  sort  of  guidance.  At  least  part  of  the 
language  arts  work  is  normally  organized  about  personal  and 
social  problems,  and  even  literature  read  primarily  for  enter¬ 
tainment  or  for  aesthetic  pleasure  may  provoke  discussion  in¬ 
volving  ethical  and  social  principles.  Such  discussion  is  espe¬ 
cially  probable  when  a  story  includes  characters  of  the  read¬ 
er’s  own  age. 

This  informal  guidance,  which  may  reach  farther  and 
deeper  than  the  more  formal  sort,  may  be  accomplished 
through  class  study  of  literature  and  affect  many  students  at 
once.  It  may  at  times  be  accomplished  through  individual 
student  reading  of  books  suggested  by  the  teacher  to  meet 
what  he  thinks  are  the  student’s  needs.  To  prescribe  wisely 
for  individual  needs  the  teacher  must  have  both  familiarity 
with  very  many  good  books  and  keen  understanding  of  the 
individuals  he  is  dealing  with.  Especially  if  the  teacher  ven¬ 
tures  on  private  discussion  of  the  books  he  has  suggested,  and 
encourages  student  confidences,  he  needs  very  great  wisdom 
— considerable  training  in  psychology  and  excellent  judg¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  a  sympathetic  spirit. 


CHAPTER  -J^Q 

The  Language  Arts  and  the  Library 


Interest  in  books  and  interest  in  children  have  been  the 
ties  that  have  bound  librarians  and  teachers  together  for 
many  years.  Their  tools  in  trade  being  identical,  they  have 
spoken  a  common  language  and  worked  together  for  com¬ 
mon  goals  long  before  school  libraries,  as  such,  existed.  With 
the  beginning  of  school  libraries,  the  bond  has  grown  even 
closer.  School  libraries  have  often  been  called  “the  laboratory 
of  the  English  department,”  and,  undoubtedly,  through  the 
years,  the  largest  percentage  of  the  library  budget  in  schools 
over  the  country  has  gone  into  books  which  language  arts 
teachers  have  used.  Teachers  and  librarians  have  cooperated 
locally  and  nationally  in  preparing  reading  lists  of  various 
kinds  to  meet  a  variety  of  needs.  Professional  books  and  pe¬ 
riodicals  of  each  group  have  been  liberally  sprinkled  with 
articles  by  teachers  and  librarians  pointing  out  ways  of  co¬ 
operation.  Teachers  of  the  language  arts  were  the  very  first  to 
find  class  time  for  teaching  the  use  of  books  and  libraries  to 
children  and  young  people,  and  have  continued  to  include 
such  lessons  in  their  planning  from  kindergarten  through 
college. 

In  recent  years,  however,  a  gradual  change  is  observable. 
Just  as  the  language  arts  teacher  is  finding  that  reading,  listen¬ 
ing,  speaking,  and  writing  are  not  isolated  but  related  activi¬ 
ties,  and  in  the  teaching  process,  considers  them  not  sepa¬ 
rately  but  together,  so  the  librarians  and  the  teacher  are 
finding  that  research,  bibliography,  note-taking,  creative 
writing,  oral  reports,  and  discussion  are  also  related  activities, 
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and  that  in  the  blending  of  them  the  librarian,  the  teacher, 
and  the  pupils  are  not  only  cooperative  but  interdependent. 

In  the  illustrations  which  follow  librarians  themselves  offer 
outstanding  examples  of  desirable  relationships  between  the 
language  arts  and  the  library. 


LIBRARY  SERVICE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

The  Importance  of  the  Library  to  the  Elementary-School 
Child 

For  the  elementary  school  child  the  opportunity  to  meet  life- 
situations  which  require  reading  will  depend,  in  large  measure,  on  the 
number  and  the  kinds  of  books  with  which  he  comes  in  daily  contact. 
The  child  who  has  access  to  few  books  and  likewise  the  child  whose 
sole  experience  is  with  ‘readers’  and  textbooks  will  naturally  do  little 
voluntary  reading,  and  will  be  limited  in  reading  experiences  and  read¬ 
ing  interests.  Given  an  array  of  attractive  reading  materials  which  are 
closely  related  to  his  interests,  experiences,  and  oral  language,  the 
average  child  will  quickly  go  beyond  the  formal  reading  program  and 
improve  his  reading  ability  through  increased  practice. 

Reading  is  probably  the  best  illustration  of  the  principle  that  no  one 
can  learn  one  thing  at  a  time.  While  the  child  is  reading,  he  is  building 
attitudes  and  acquiring  knowledge.  In  like  manner,  when  he  ap¬ 
proaches  books  for  the  purpose  of  finding  factual  information,  he  is 
also  learning  to  read.  The  elementary  school  child  is  not  too  young  to 
learn  the  necessity  for  considering  all  sides  of  a  question.  Many  of  the 
attitudes  which  are  formed  or  strengthened  by  his  school  experiences 
will  affect  his  thinking  through  adult  life.  Furnishing  materials  that 
will  be  helpful  in  forming  right  attitudes  and  cooperating  with  teachers 
in  guiding  the  use  of  these  materials  are  important  functions  of  the 
elementary  school  librarian.1 

Voluntary  Use  of  the  Library 

One  of  the  chief  pleasures  that  a  child  derives  from  the  library 
arises  from  the  experience  of  choosing  his  own  books.  In  this  act,  the 
child’s  individuality  finds  expression.  There  is  great  satisfaction  in 
browsing  through  a  section  of  books  and  finally  finding  a  volume  that 
is  just  what  one  wants.  The  wise  librarian  recognizes  the  differences 
between  purposeful  browsing  and  aimless  leafing.  She  never  interrupts 
the  one  nor  hesitates  to  guide  the  other.  The  guidance,  however,  is 
given  in  such  a  way  that  the  child  does  not  feel  that  a  particular  book 

1  Alice  R.  Brooks,  “The  Elementary  School  Library,”  Elementary  School 
Journal,  XLIX  (January,  1949),  249-254. 
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has  been  forced  on  him.  The  school  librarian  must  be  an  expert  in  the 
use  of  nondirective  techniques. 

If  the  child  is  to  gain  all  that  the  library  has  to  offer,  he  must  have 
time  to  use  it.  The  most  desirable  plan  is  that  in  which  the  pupil’s 
schedule  is  flexible  enough  to  allow  him  time  to  come  to  the  library 
from  choice,  in  addition  to  the  times  when  he  comes  with  a  class.  Just 
as  the  child  gets  greater  enjoyment  from  the  books  which  he  chooses 
for  himself,  so  his  use  of  the  library  will  give  him  more  satisfaction  if 
he  goes  there  voluntarily  as  well  as  with  scheduled  class  visits  .  .  .2 

The  Classroom  Visits  to  the  Library 

Every  school  and  public  library  has  a  latchstring  out  for 
the  teacher  who  wants  to  bring  a  class  to  the  library.  So  satis¬ 
factory  have  these  classroom  visits  been  for  both  librarian  and 
teacher  that  they  have  become  accepted  practice  in  most 
schools.  Each  experience  is  new  for  each  group  of  children 
so  that  the  novelty  never  wears  off.  No  two  visits  ever  turn  out 
exactly  alike.  New  books,  new  ideas,  and  new  youngsters 
make  new  activities.  Use  of  the  public  library  also  is  impera¬ 
tive  if  habits  of  using  books  are  to  continue  after  school  days 
are  over.  One  of  the  problems  confronting  public  librarians 
is  what  to  do  about  the  large  number  of  youngsters  in  the 
schools  that  the  library  never  reaches.  This  is  especially  true 
in  communities  where  there  are  no  libraries  in  the  schools.  In 
such  cases,  the  cooperation  of  school  and  library  is  essential 
to  find  ways  and  means  to  reach  all  the  children  at  least  once 
during  their  school  career.  Frequently,  such  visits  are  planned 
at  the  time  the  library  decides  that  a  child  is  old  enough  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  a  borrower’s  card,  usually  at 
about  the  third-  or  fourth-grade  level.  This  is  the  way  El  Paso, 
Texas,  solved  the  problem,  as  told  by  Elizabeth  Kelly  of  the 
public  library: 

The  average  child  becomes  aware  of  the  public  library  about  the 
time  he  reaches  the  fourth  grade.  We  had  known  this  for  a  long  time 
and  had  tried  to  get  in  touch  with  the  fourth  graders  each  year  by 
school  visits,  story  hours,  and  the  other  usual  means.  That  was  routine 
procedure.  This  year  we  checked  the  number  of  fourth  grade  pupils  in 


2  Ibid.,  p.  249. 
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the  schools.  To  our  amazement  there  were  2,573  of  them!  We  realized 
that  we  were  not  beginning  to  reach  all  of  them. 

After  long  discussion  we  decided  to  invite  every  fourth  grader  in 
the  city  to  a  Story  Hour.  We  mimeographed  2,573  invitations,  and 
began  phoning  principals  to  arrange  for  convenient  dates.  Each  school 
was  invited  to  come  by  itself.  If  a  school  was  within  walking  distance 
we  asked  one  of  the  teachers  to  bring  the  children;  if  not,  the  library 
sent  a  bus.  When  a  class  came,  the  librarian  met  them,  explained  the 
use  of  the  library,  showed  the  children  where  the  fourth  grade  books 
were  shelved  and  then  told  stories  .  .  . 

This  stupendous  undertaking  has  paid  big  dividends.  We  have  had 
an  unusually  large  number  of  new  registrations,  not  only  from  the 
fourth  grade  but  from  older  brothers  and  sisters  who  had  not  realized 
what  a  useful  place  the  library  was  .  .  . 

The  Librarian’s  Visit  to  the  Classroom 

Librarians  are  finding  many  ways  to  get  books  into  schools 
where  there  are  no  libraries  and  into  classrooms  where  teach¬ 
ers  feel  the  need  of  classroom  libraries  as  an  essential  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  textbook.  In  many  states,  regional  and  county 
service  is  an  accepted  practice.  In  Waukesha  County,  Wis¬ 
consin,  for  example,  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  made 
use  of  teachers  during  the  summer  to  get  library  books  ready 
for  all  the  county  schools,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  boxes  in 
all.  Then  he  found  a  retired  farmer  to  take  these  boxes  around 
to  the  schools,  changing  them  every  six  weeks.  Public  libraries 
in  counties  and  cities  give  similar  service.  The  bookmobile, 
owned  by  county  libraries,  is  a  well  known  and  welcome  sight 
in  many  school  districts. 

A  Library  within  the  Classroom 

There  are  far  too  many  places  in  this  country  where  the 
classroom  cannot  go  to  the  library,  nor  can  any  library  reach 
the  classroom.  Teachers  are  finding,  however,  that  there  are 
few  places  where  it  is  impossible  to  get  hold  of  good  books 
and  that  a  library  activity  can  be  carried  on  within  the  walls 
of  the  classroom  nonetheless: 

The  first  week  of  school  in  Winfield,  Kansas,  the  sixth-grade  pupils 
in  Lowell  School  chose  a  special  place  in  the  room  for  their  'library 
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corner.’  Next,  they  elected  the  librarian  and  his  assistant.  Guided  by 
the  teacher,  they  classified  the  books  and  marked  the  shelves  in  order 
to  make  it  easy  for  a  pupil  to  find  a  book  .  .  .  Next,  the  pupils  chose 
a  theme  for  the  year:  Selling  Reading.  We  were  off  on  a  great  adven¬ 
ture,  exciting  both  for  the  pupils  and  the  teacher.  The  salesmanship 
idea  really  fired  the  imagination  of  the  children. 

New  worlds  through  books  were  opened  for  each  pupil  when  Mary 
Frances  suggested  writing  letters  to  authors  .  .  .  Each  pupil  kept  a 
personal  record  of  his  activities.  A  list  of  books  read,  the  name  of  the 
author,  the  classification,  a  short  report,  illustrations  of  a  favorite  char¬ 
acter  or  scene  in  the  book,  were  included  in  these  personal  scrapbooks. 
Among  the  prized  possessions  were  the  letters  from  authors,  who, 
almost  without  exception,  responded  with  newsy  notes  .  .  .  Achieve¬ 
ment  Day,  which  was  held  in  May,  provided  an  opportunity  for  tell¬ 
ing  parents  and  friends  about  the  reading  accomplishments  of  the 
group  .  .  .3 

The  Teacher  as  Librarian 

As  the  value  of  library  experiences  is  recognized  by  teach¬ 
ers  and  principals,  it  is  often  possible  to  have  a  library  room 
in  a  school  even  though  the  library  is  not  organized  and  serv¬ 
iced  by  a  librarian.  This  is  particularly  true  in  elementary- 
school  situations.  It  means  work  for  teachers  and  sometimes 
for  parents,  but  the  joy  that  youngsters  have  with  books  in 
these  library  rooms  amply  compensates  for  the  extra  work.  In 
many  of  these  rooms,  the  collection  is  too  small  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  too  complicated  to  allow  for  circulation  of  books 
to  the  home,  but  this  does  not  preclude  a  delightful  experi¬ 
ence  during  the  scheduled  periods  when  a  class  takes  over  the 
library  room.  A  librarian  visiting  such  a  library  room  writes 
of  her  experience: 

They  came  quietly  into  the  library,  these  fourth  grade  youngsters  at 
the  Calhoun  School  in  Minneapolis.  Each  one  seemed  to  know  just 
where  to  go.  They  must  have  talked  it  over  in  the  classroom  before 
they  came.  Some  went  to  seats  at  the  right,  some  to  seats  at  the  left, 
and  some  directly  to  the  shelves.  Each  pupil  had  a  piece  of  cardboard 
in  his  hand.  It  was  his  name  card.  As  a  book  was  taken  from  the  shelf, 
this  piece  of  cardboard  was  inserted  to  show  where  the  book  was  to 
go  when  it  was  returned.  As  pupils  at  the  shelves  found  their  books 
and  were  seated,  others  from  the  tables  moved  over  to  the  shelves  until 

3  Quoted  from  a  letter  by  Harriett  G.  Brooks,  Librarian. 
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all  were  busy  reading;  that  is,  all  but  one  boy.  To  the  teacher’s  amuse¬ 
ment  and  delight,  he  simply  sat  down  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  shelves 
and  gently  pulled  one  book  after  another  off  the  shelf  just  looking.  He 
had  come  into  school  that  day  for  the  first  time  from  the  country,  and 
had  never  before  seen  books  together  on  a  shelf.  He  sat  there  the  whole 
hour  oblivious  to  his  surroundings. 

As  the  reading  period  progressed,  a  number  of  different  activities 
took  place.  The  teacher  sitting  in  a  corner  of  the  room  called  certain 
pupils  to  bring  their  books  to  her.  Sometimes  the  pupil  read  softly  to 
her;  sometimes  he  just  showed  her  the  book  and  told  a  little  about  it, 
and  sometimes  the  two  of  them  went  over  to  the  shelves  and  found  a 
different  book.  Occasionally  a  pupil  put  up  his  hand  and  the  teacher 
went  to  his  side  to  help  him.  At  one  time,  she  turned  to  another  pupil 
— a  pupil-teacher,  and  the  two  pupils  went  out  into  the  hall  where 
they  sat  together  on  a  bench,  one  pupil  reading,  the  other  pupil  help¬ 
ing  with  the  difficult  words. 

It  became  obvious  now  that  the  work  at  one  of  the  tables  was  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  others.  Here  was  considerable  activity.  Pages 
were  being  thumbed,  books  taken  and  returned  to  shelves,  heads  put 
together  in  consultation.  This,  it  seems,  was  the  bibliography  com¬ 
mittee  at  work.  The  children  were  searching  for  stories,  poems,  and 
factual  material  for  the  class  to  use  later  on.  The  teacher  was  con¬ 
sulted  every  now  and  then.  Was  this  book  too  hard?  Did  this  informa¬ 
tion  really  fit  their  problem?  Once  a  pupil  actually  shouted  with  glee, 
for  he  had  found  exactly  what  was  wanted  and  had  to  tell  the  whole 
class  then  and  there. 

As  the  hour  drew  to  a  close,  the  pupil  chairman  called  the  group  to 
order  and  asked  if  anyone  wanted  to  talk  about  the  book  he  had  been 
reading.  Several  hands  shot  into  the  air.  As  he  called  on  this  one  and 
that,  the  reports  were  given  informally  and  spontaneously.  Each  fol¬ 
lowed  a  little  formula  which  had  apparently  been  agreed  upon  in  the 
classroom.  The  title  of  the  book  and  the  name  of  the  author  were 
given  first,  then  an  interesting  incident  or  part  of  an  incident  which 
would  excite  curiosity.  At  times,  the  pupil  told  why  he  thought  other 
pupils  would  like  to  read  the  book.  Frequently,  illustrations  were 
shown  to  bring  out  a  point. 

The  pupils  returned  their  books  to  the  shelves,  and  with  name  cards 
in  hand,  went  as  quietly  back  to  their  classroom.  Three  or  four  pupil 
librarians  pushed  chairs  back  into  place,  straightened  books  on  the 
shelves,  and  saw  that  all  was  in  order  for  the  next  class.4 

A  Whole  School  Reference  Problem 

Another  librarian  describes  how  an  all-school  reference 
problem  promoted  use  of  the  library. 

4  Described  by  Jessie  M.  Shattuck,  Calhoun  School,  Minneapolis. 
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We  had  a  ‘Children’s  Fair,’  the  money  from  which  was  to  be  given  to 
the  children  of  the  world  through  the  ‘Save  the  Children  Federation’ 
and  the  ‘United  Nations  Appeal  for  Children  Fund.’  The  committee 
in  charge  of  the  fair  planned  an  assembly  program  for  the  whole  school, 
kindergarten  thru  sixth  grade,  at  which  time  a  representative  from  the 
United  Nations  was  invited  to  come  to  accept  the  money.  It  was  our 
good  fortune  to  be  able  to  have  Dr.  Ernest  Kalibala  come  for  this  meet¬ 
ing.  Dr.  Kalibala  is  from  Uganda,  and  is  connected  with  the  Trustee¬ 
ship  Department  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  teachers  then  realized  that  if  the  children  were  simply  told  that 
Dr.  Kalibala  was  the  son  of  a  chief  from  Uganda,  a  section  of  British 
East  Africa,  many  of  them  would  expect  to  see  a  colored  man  like  the 
Ubangis  in  the  circus,  with  rings  in  his  ears  and  nose,  protruding  lips, 
a  grass  skirt,  and  maybe  even  a  body  completely  tattooed.  Therefore, 
we,  as  a  school,  needed  to  learn  something  about  Uganda  as  it  is  to¬ 
day. 

So  we  went  to  work.  Each  age  group  had  a  committee  of  children 
who  looked  up  material  in  the  library  and  then  shared  their  informa¬ 
tion  with  the  other  children. 

A  group  of  seven-year-olds,  for  example,  came  to  the  library  to  find 
out  what  animals  lived  in  Uganda  and  how  the  people  looked.  I  worked 
with  them  with  various  encyclopedias,  reading  sections  with  them. 
Then  we  found  pictures  of  the  animals  in  Animals  of  the  World  and 
pictures  of  the  people  in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  Janu¬ 
ary,  1937.  There  was  also  a  picture  there  of  a  chief  in  full  official  robes. 
These  materials  they  took  back  to  the  classrooms  to  show  to  the  other 
seven-year-olds  and  to  the  younger  groups. 

The  committee  of  eight-year-olds  was  interested  in  Uganda  as  a 
country,  where  it  is  in  Africa,  and  where  Africa  is  in  relation  to  the 
United  States  and  countries  they  were  more  familiar  with.  We  used 
first  the  atlas  and  then  they  took  two  wall  maps  back  to  their  class¬ 
room — one  of  Africa  and  one  of  the  world.  We  also  looked  for  pic¬ 
tures  and  material  about  the  homes  of  the  people  and  the  foods  they 
eat.  We  found  such  books  as  Africa,  by  Carpenter,  very  helpful.  These 
children  shared  their  findings  with  younger  children  too. 

The  older  children  worked  in  much  the  same  way.  Each  group  in 
the  classroom  set  down  the  questions  they  wanted  answered,  and 
then  a  committee  came  to  the  library  to  find  the  answers,  returning  to 
their  groups  with  a  report,  and,  in  many  cases,  sharing  their  reports 
with  other  age  groups.  They  were  old  enough  to  compare  material 
found  in  several  sources,  selecting  points  of  particular  interest.  This 
made  a  good  experience  in  oral  expression  too. 

When  Dr.  Kalibala  arrived,  the  whole  school  was  well  informed 
about  his  homeland.  He  told  the  children  something  of  his  life,  and 
charmed  them  with  a  folk  tale  from  his  book,  Wakaima  and  the  Clay 
Man.  This  caused  many  of  the  children  to  seek  out  his  book  in  the 
library  and  to  read  other  books  of  African  folk  tales. 
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To  me,  this  was  an  excellent  example  of  children  utilizing  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  library  to  find  material  on  their  own  interest  level.5 

Book  Reviews  and  Book  Discussions 

A  book  shared  is  doubly  enjoyed;  that  is,  if  the  sharing  is 
spontaneous,  reflecting  the  personal  enthusiasm  of  the  reader. 
No  set  form  is  required  when  children  tell  each  other  about 
the  books  they  have  read;  the  object  is  to  catch  the  interest 
of  the  listener,  to  convince  him  of  what  the  book  has  to  offer. 
Sometimes  a  dramatization  is  best  for  purposes  of  sharing, 
sometimes  living  pictures  or  a  radio  broadcast.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  a  brief  summary  or  annotation  serves  the  purpose;  on 
another,  illustrative  incidents  contribute  best  to  a  topic  under 
discussion.  The  library  is  an  excellent  center  for  stimulating 
such  sharing  of  books. 

For  example,  a  fifth-grade  class,  working  on  a  biography 
unit  read  from  the  Childhood  of  Americans  series,  Benjamin 
West  and  His  Cat  Grimalkin  and  other  titles  such  as  Opal 
Wheeler’s  biographies  of  musicians.  In  the  end  they  gave  an 
excellent  program  in  costume,  based  on  Wheeler’s  Stephen 
Foster  and  His  Little  Dog  Tray,  using  many  of  his  songs. 

A  fourth  grade  class  read  from  a  list  of  regional  stories  of  the  United 
States,  prepared  by  the  librarian.  In  presenting  their  program  of  book 
reviews,  they  used  a  large  poster-paper  airplane  with  several  announcers 
riding  in  it  from  Chicago  to  California,  stopping  enroute  to  call  on 
various  book  characters.  Using  pupil-made  slides,  poster  illustrations, 
impersonations,  pantomimes,  and  dramatizations,  the  children  re¬ 
viewed  their  books  before  an  interested  audience  in  the  library.  An¬ 
other  group  of  reviews  was  given  using  the  bookshelves  as  a  stage 
background  for  a  ‘Bookstore.’ 

The  librarian  and  the  English  teachers  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
cooperated  on  a  project  to  stimulate  a  wider  variety  of  reading,  and  to 
secure  terse,  pithy  book  annotations  from  the  pupils.  The  librarian 
helped  pupils  in  the  selection  of  books,  and  teachers  and  librarian  to¬ 
gether  judged  the  annotations.  The  best  one  or  two  sentence  annotations 
were  typed,  signed  by  the  pupils,  and  then  pasted  in  the  books  to 
stimulate  other  pupils  to  read. 

There  was  an  enthusiastic  response  by  the  pupils,  and  rapid  progress 

5  Told  by  Georgiana  Maar,  Librarian,  Stratford  Avenue  School,  Garden 
City,  New  York. 
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was  made  in  selecting  and  expressing  the  core  of  the  book  clearly  and 
briefly. 


The  Long  Winter — Wilder 

‘The  courage  and  teamwork  of  the  Wilder  family  during  seven 
months  of  blizzard,  hunger,  and  cold,  prove  that  love  and  loyalty  can 
make  a  family  carry  on  through  any  disaster/  6B 


One  God — Fitch 

‘ One  God  explains  the  beliefs  of  three  different  religions,  but  still, 
throughout,  it  reminds  you  that  there  is  only  one  God  who  watches 
over  us  all.’  6B 


Blue  Willow — Gates 

‘A  girl,  lonely  and  left-out  because  her  father  was  a  migrant  worker 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  had  a  dearly  loved  willow  plate  which 
brought  her  a  deserved  home  and  a  feeling  of  security.’  6A 

The  librarian,  the  teacher,  and  sixth  grade  pupils  held  round  table 
discussions  of  books  that  led  the  children  to  better  understanding  of 
themselves  and  other  people.  The  librarian  helped  in  the  selection  of 
titles,  and  the  pupils  read  many  books  in  preparation  for  the  discus¬ 
sions  which  were  held  in  the  library  or  the  classroom. 

One  boy  in  this  group  said,  ‘I  have  fine  parents.  Sometimes  we 
don’t  agree.  That  is  to  be  expected.  I  suggest  to  you  that,  if  you  have 
this  trouble,  you  should  read  The  Yearling .’  6 

Teachers  often  are  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  chil¬ 
dren  project  themselves  into  fictional  characters.  This  boy 
was  helped  in  his  home  situation  by  discovering  how  Jody 
found  greater  understanding. 

Helping  Underprivileged  Children 

In  still  another  school,  the  librarian  assisted  the  teacher  in 
bringing  poise  and  self-confidence  to  underprivileged  chil¬ 
dren,  many  of  whom  had  minor  speech  defects.  Knowing  how 
much  the  children  loved  to  listen  to  stories,  the  teacher  and 
the  librarian  worked  out  the  following  plan. 

When  the  group  came  to  the  library,  the  librarian  told  them  a  story; 
then  the  children  retold  the  story  to  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  After 
that  the  procedure  was  reversed,  and  the  teacher  told  a  story  in  the 

6  Related  by  Inez  Potter,  Cleveland  Public  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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classroom  which  the  children  later  retold  to  the  librarian  during  their 
library  period.  The  pupils  became  enthusiastic  in  retelling  the  tales, 
and  soon  realized  the  success  of  the  story  depended  on  their  manner 
of  retelling  it.  Soon  the  children  were  reading  and  suggesting  stories 
for  the  librarian  and  teacher  to  tell,  and  finally  they  themselves  took 
over  the  story  telling.  Soon  these  non-readers  began  to  ask  for  books 
to  read  and  really  enjoyed  them.  Speech  impediments  were  forgotten, 
the  beginnings  of  poise  and  self-confidence  were  established,  and,  above 
all,  the  joy  of  reading  was  awakened.7 


THE  TEACHER  OF  ENGLISH  AND  THE  LIBRARY  IN 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  library  in  the  high  school  is  more  universally  estab¬ 
lished  than  it  is  in  the  elementary  school.  Many  years  of  work¬ 
ing  together  have  proved  to  English  teachers  and  librarians 
the  value  of  the  library  in  enriching  instruction. 

The  Librarian  and  Reading  Guidance 

• 

The  one  activity  most  difficult  to  describe  for  others  is  the 
daily,  almost  hourly  guidance  which  a  librarian  gives  to  in¬ 
dividual  pupils  asking  about  books.  Just  what  takes  place  is 
an  intangible  thing  to  analyze,  and  for  that  reason  evades 
description.  The  librarian  must  vary  her  method  of  attack 
to  meet  the  need  of  the  particular  pupil  at  hand  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  book  or  subject  being  sought.  Analysis  of  the  process 
would  require  a  long  series  of  case  studies,  for  which  there  is 
no  space  here,  but  the  significance  of  the  service  should  be 
recognized. 

Moreover,  few  school  librarians  have  the  privilege  of  close 
contact  with  students  over  a  continuous  period  of  time  so  as 
to  observe  their  reading  growth.  Even  in  cases  where  con¬ 
tinuous  observation  has  been  possible,  the  peculiar  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  library  has  been  difficult  to  differentiate  from  the 
many  other  factors  governing  a  child’s  development.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  librarian’s  influence  in  book  selec¬ 
tion  and  reading  guidance  has  played  an  important  part  in 

7  Ibid. 
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the  lives  of  many  school  children.  The  mere  fact  that  school 
libraries  consist  of  a  well  selected,  well  balanced  collection 
of  books  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  of  a  particular 
school  is  in  itself  a  contribution  of  no  small  significance. 

Preplanning  for  Units  of  Instruction 

In  addition  to  working  with  individual  students,  the  librar¬ 
ian  shares  in  the  planning  of  many  classroom  activities.  The 
gradual  change  that  has  come  about  in  the  librarian’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  her  place  in  the  life  of  the  school  is  clearly  shown  in 
a  description  by  Alexander  Frazier: 

The  librarian  also  works  with  teacher  and  students  in  planning  units 
of  study.  Working  together  begins  as  the  librarian  sits  in  with  the  de¬ 
partment  or  committee  in  pre-planning  sessions.  She  serves  as  con¬ 
sultant  on  available  materials,  printed  and  audio-visual,  and  suggests 
others  to  be  secured.  As  an  expert  in  the  use  of  these  materials,  she 
cooperates  in  planning  effective  experiences  to  be  built  around  them. 
She  learns  as  a  member  of  the  group  what  needs  are  anticipated.  She 
works  with  teacher  and  students  in  the  preparation  of  needed  bibliog¬ 
raphies.  She  cooperates  in  scheduling  library  periods. 

The  librarian  works  with  teacher  and  students  in  the  library  as  study 
follows  planning.  She  works  on  the  floor,  freed  of  the  clerical  and 
supervisory  tasks  that  took  so  much  of  her  time  before  she  gained  ade¬ 
quate  assistance  and  was  relieved  of  study  hall  assignments.  She  under¬ 
stands  that  the  student  learns  to  use  the  library  as  he  needs  to  use  it. 
Thus  she  stands  ready  to  make  the  system  of  bookkeeping  intelligible 
in  terms  of  the  student’s  problem.  In  addition  to  planning  for  group 
use  of  materials,  she  adds  her  knowledge  of  the  books  to  the  teacher’s 
knowledge  of  the  ability  of  individual  readers,  to  bring  the  book  that 
can  be  read  and  the  student  who  will  read  it  together. 

As  she  works  with  teachers  and  students,  the  librarian  demonstrates 
that  a  classroom  collection  of  200  books  is  a  poor  substitute  for  a  library 
of  20,000.  She  makes  the  library  easy  of  access  to  individual  students, 
committees,  and  classes. 

As  she  and  the  teacher  of  English  work  together,  the  librarian  serves 
as  both  consultant  and  colleague.8 

Long-Range  Planning  in  High  School  Libraries 

Planning  well  in  advance  is  essential  in  busy  high  school 

8  Alexander  Frazier,  “The  New  Librarian  in  Our  School,”  California  Journal 
of  Secondary  Education ,  XXII  (April,  1947),  201-205.  (Summarized  by  the 
author. ) 
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libraries  where  many  classes  want  to  make  use  of  the  facilities. 
One  librarian  writes : 

Since  the  teachers  planned  their  work  on  a  semester  basis,  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  set  up  the  library  schedule  on  the  same  plan.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  term,  each  teacher  signed  for  as  many  periods  as  were 
needed  for  each  unit.  Occasionally,  conflicts  of  units  made  it  necessary 
to  shift  a  class  from  one  day  or  week  to  another,  but  since  the  scheduling 
was  done  far  enough  in  advance,  it  was  possible  to  arrange  it  to  every¬ 
one’s  satisfaction. 

Having  a  long-range  plan  made  possible  anticipating  the  needs  of 
the  classes,  and  obtaining  and  assembling  materials.  Before  the  classes 
came  to  the  library,  there  was  much  behind-the-scene  preparation. 
The  teachers  and  the  librarian  were  given  the  reading  ability  and  I.Q. 
of  each  child  so  that  the  reading  material  would  be  geared  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  child’s  need.  The  teacher  supplied  the  librarian  with  a  syllabus 
of  the  unit’s  work  and  indicated  the  points  to  be  stressed,  gaps  in  the 
textbook  that  needed  to  be  supplemented,  and  questions  raised  by  the 
class  that  needed  to  be  answered.  By  these  means,  the  librarian  got  an 
over-all  picture  of  the  educational  program,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the 
individual  classes,  and  the  teacher  received  from  the  librarian  sugges¬ 
tions  of  contributions  the  library  could  make  to  the  unit. 

In  the  library,  the  procedure  varied  for  different  classes  and  differ¬ 
ent  subjects.  Two  things,  however,  were  constant:  materials  were 
ready  beforehand;  both  the  teacher  and  the  librarian  were  there 
throughout  the  period  to  supervise  and  to  answer  questions  .  .  .  We 
found  that  giving  the  right  book  to  the  right  student  has  maintained 
his  interest  and  minimized  his  fear  of  reference  tools.9 

Pupil-Teacher  Planning  and  the  Library 

In  the  U.S.  Grant  High  School  in  Portland,  Oregon,  both 
the  library  and  pupil-teacher  planning  have  become  an  actual 
part  of  classroom  work. 

Most  students  like  to  feel  they  are  planning  their  own  courses.  Boys 
and  girls  are  full  of  good  ideas.  And  while  I  do  not  close  my  eyes  to 
any  opportunity  for  making  suggestions  myself,  I  certainly  do  not 
dominate  the  planning.  After  the  general  outline  has  been  constructed, 
the  committees  formed,  and  the  chairmen  named,  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  acquaint  themselves  with  the  field  which  they  have  selected  .  .  . 
In  the  meantime,  the  committee  chairmen  form  a  steering  committee 
and,  using  the  ideas  brought  out  in  the  initial  stages,  will  prepare  a 
unified,  logical  plan  of  presentation.  The  plan  is  not  a  rigid  one  but 

9  Related  by  Ruth  Davies,  Ross  Township  Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 
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can  be  handled  in  a  number  of  ways,  by  reports,  panel  discussions, 
dramatizations,  or  round  tables.  It  does  not  preclude  the  introduction 
of  activities,  either  individual  or  collective,  such  as  making  notebooks 
or  scrap  books,  map  work,  art  work,  movies,  special  reports  and  so  on, 
which  draw  upon  individual  talents.  The  plan  is  made  in  order  that 
none  of  the  ideas  which  the  class  thinks  important  will  be  left  out. 

During  this  planning  stage,  a  class  librarian  looks  up  references 
following  the  deliberations  of  the  steering  committee.  This  does  not 
relieve  the  individual  committee  member  of  the  responsibility  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  own  research,  but  it  does  offer  an  additional  source  of  pos¬ 
sible  information  for  the  eager  student  and  serves  as  a  prod  for  the 
lazy  one.  Furthermore,  a  good  bibliography  is  of  some  value  to  the 
teacher  .  .  . 

By  the  time  the  steering  committee  has  formulated  its  plan,  the 
committee  members  have  become  fairly  well  acquainted  with  their 
subjects  and  are  ready  to  take  their  individual  assignments  from  their 
chairmen  .  .  .  When  preparations  are  completed,  the  steering  com¬ 
mittee  makes  its  report.  In  substance,  it  says  to  the  class,  ‘Here  is  what 
you  are  going  to  get;  here  are  the  points  you  must  watch  for,  the 
questions  that  are  going  to  be  answered.’  This  prepares  the  class  to 
take  intelligent,  well  organized  notes  during  the  committee  reports. 
The  steering  committee  may  also  act  as  an  evaluating  committee, 
representing  the  class  in  its  request  for  clarification  or  additional  in¬ 
formation. 

This  is  the  way  I  have  put  a  room  library  to  work  in  my  classroom 
...  I  have  to  prepare  myself  emotionally  to  accept  a  classroom  situa¬ 
tion  that  often  sounds  like  a  vestry  meeting,  for  a  well  ordered  freedom 
— that  freedom  which  obligates  the  young  citizen  to  respect  the  rights 
of  his  fellows — has  to  be  learned  just  as  much  as  the  value  of  the  fish 
exports  of  Alaska.10 

The  Library  in  the  Classroom 

Often  the  librarian  takes  the  library  service  into  the  class¬ 
room.  At  Fair  Park  High  School  in  Shreveport,  Louisiana, 
there  are  three  trained  full-time  librarians.  One  is  responsible 
for  the  work  inside  the  library,  one  is  known  as  a  floating  li¬ 
brarian,  and  the  other  one  as  an  audio-visual  librarian. 

The  floating  librarian  spends  her  time  in  more  intimate 
contacts  with  teachers  and  classes.  Her  work  ranges  from 
recommendations  of  books  for  various  needs  to  classroom 
visitations  where  pupils,  librarians,  and  teacher  all  contribute 

10  David  V.  Buchanan,  “The  Room  Library  Aids  Self-Directed  Learning,” 
The  Nations  Schools,  XLI  (May,  1948),  47-48. 
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to  a  delightful  discussion  of  books.  Teachers  of  literature  have 
found  it  worthwhile  for  the  librarian  to  select  and  take  to  their 
classrooms  books  of  possible  interest,  and  make  such  book 
talks  as  might  encourage  pupils  to  read  them.  The  service  of 
this  floating  librarian  has  brought  about  considerable  increase 
in  reading  in  the  Fair  Park  High  School.11 

One  of  the  advantages  of  a  “visiting”  or  “floating”  librarian 
is  that  her  service  brings  together  three  essential  elements  in 
a  reading  situation,  the  librarian  who  knows  books,  the 
teacher  who  knows  the  pupil,  and  the  pupil  who  may  or  may 
not  know  that  he  wants  to  read,  but  often  discovers  that  read¬ 
ing  is  a  pleasant  and  profitable  experience.  A  librarian  from 
Oak  Park,  Illinois,  describes  the  same  kind  of  experiment 
there. 

We  tried  an  experiment,  not  unique  in  itself,  but  rewarding  in  its 
results  .  .  .  The  teacher  of  a  sophomore  group  asked  me  to  come  to 
her  class  to  talk  about  books,  old  and  new.  I  spent  considerable  time — 
at  home  and  at  school — reviewing  books,  selecting  books  to  take  with 
me,  and  going  over  notes  on  book  jackets.  Two  boys  came  to  the  library 
from  the  classroom  at  the  appointed  time  and  carried  about  twenty- 
eight  books  in  their  attractive  book  jackets  to  the  classroom.  The  class 
was  not  a  particularly  responsive  one,  but  I  showed  them  the  books  and 
tried  to  give  an  extremely  brief  but  illuminating  idea  of  their  contents 
and  their  particular  appeal  for  adolescents.  I  suggested  at  the  outset, 
that  if  they  liked  the  sound  of  some  of  the  titles,  they  should  jot  them 
down  so  that  they  could  make  a  choice  after  the  book  talk  was  over 
and  keep  a  list  for  future  reading.  Many  asked  for  particular  titles.  In 
case  a  desired  book  had  been  given  out,  I  took  reserves  and  called  the 
student  into  the  library  when  the  book  was  available.  Some  weeks 
later,  I  was  asked  to  come  again.  In  the  meantime,  I  had  kept  a  note¬ 
book  record  of  the  books  discussed  at  my  initial  appearance  so  as  not 
to  duplicate  the  titles  suggested.  At  this  second  meeting  when  I  began 
giving  out  the  books,  the  students  all  but  shouted  at  me,  ‘You  started 
with  that  row  last  time!’  Their  interest  had  been  awakened,  and  their 
response  remained  lively  and  keen  during  further  pleasant  visits.  The 
students  had  learned  of  many  more  interesting  titles  than  they  would 
ever  have  discovered  by  themselves  in  the  library.  They  recommended 
books  to  one  another,  sometimes  four  or  five  in  a  class  waiting  for  a 
book  enjoyed  by  a  fellow  student.  The  rapport  established  through 
class  visits  and  confirmed  by  the  friendly  smiles  and  greetings  from 

11  Related  by  Ruby  Moore,  Fair  Park  High  School,  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 
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the  students  encountering  the  librarian  in  the  halls  and  in  the  library 
was  one  of  the  most  valuable  outcomes  of  this  project.12 

Cooperative  Use  of  Fingers  and  Heads  in  Reference  Work 

A  teacher  from  the  schools  of  Oakridge,  Tennessee,  became 
frankly  bored  with  having  pupils  copy  verbatim  from  ency¬ 
clopedias.  This  is  what  he  did  about  it. 

The  pupils’  ‘reports’  on  my  desk  gave  me  a  thankless  job.  I  knew 
I  should  find  words,  sentences,  clauses,  phrases  of  real  erudition — not 
the  erudition  of  my  7th  to  9th-grade  children,  but  that  of  the  authors 
of  the  encyclopedias,  those  much-used  and  abused  tools  in  every 
library  .  .  . 

To  me,  nothing  is  so  depressing  as  these  copied  reports  which  haunt 
all  school  teachers;  for  in  all  school  libraries  the  small-fry  bend  over 
the  encyclopedias,  pencils  poised,  white  paper  soaking  up  the  words 
that  come  from  the  printed  page.  The  young  mind  is  never  touched, 
changed  or  developed  in  the  process.  Many  times  the  pupil  is  not 
even  aware  of  what  he  is  copying.  In  the  process  of  finding  his  ma¬ 
terial,  he  has  looked  under  the  key  word  of  the  ‘assignment’  given  by 
his  teacher,  has  found  that  key  word  in  alphabetical  order  in  the 
book,  and  begins  to  transcribe;  his  thinking  ended  when  he  found  the 
topic  .  .  . 

I  had  tried  my  best  by  lecturing  the  youngsters  in  advance.  ‘You 
don’t  copy  from  the  library,’  I  told  them.  ‘You  pick  and  select,  you  take 

notes,  you  search . When  you  plan  to  build  a  house  and  find 

it  necessary  to  build  from  some  used  materials  you  do  something  similar 
to  research.  Maybe  you  have  several  old  houses  torn  down — to  be  torn 
down.  You  plan  to  take  material  from  them  to  construct  a  new  build¬ 
ing.  You  remove  from  the  old  building  just  the  material  that  you  want 
— nothing  more.’ 

When  you  have  finished  the  building  you  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the 
old  house;  you  have  constructed  another,  a  different  building.  When 
you  go  to  the  library  to  select  materials  for  an  article,  a  report,  you 
come  away  with  not  whole  structures,  whole  articles,  but  the  materials 
with  which  to  build  an  entirely  new  report.  There  would  be  no  need  to 
go  to  the  library  to  bring  back  whole,  completed  articles — for  they 
are  there  available  in  printed  form  to  everyone. 

We  were  studying  personality  development.  The  pupils  were  asked 
to  discover  the  personality  traits  of  our  past  presidents.  They  could 
choose  any  one  they  wished  and  find  incidents  in  his  life  which  illus¬ 
trated  the  traits. 

This  time  the  reports  would  be  different!  But  no,  there  was  a 
stampede  to  the  encyclopedia  shelves  and  a  rapid  thumbing  to  Jack- 

12  Told  by  Lura  E.  Crawford,  Oak  Park  High  School,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 
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son,  Washington,  Adams,  Lincoln,  and  so  on  down  the  list.  And  I  was 
soon  to  get  a  rehash  of  birthplaces,  dates,  schooling,  and  various  and 
sundry  dates  ...  I  wanted  to  get  up,  go  to  the  youngsters,  and  say, 
‘Never  mind,  children.  Don’t  bother.  When  school  is  out  I  will  just 
come  down  and  read  myself.  No  use  your  copying  and  bringing  it 
to  me.’ 

We  tried  a  different  procedure.  We  brought  in  three  librarians  to 
talk  library  and  made  a  tape  recording  of  the  panel  discussion.  The 
children  participated,  also,  by  telling  how  they  had  sought  informa¬ 
tion.  What  these  reports  revealed  was  that  the  pupils  actually  didn’t 
know  how  to  use  the  card  index,  didn’t  know  what  a  periodical  index 
was,  didn’t  know  how  to  follow  leads  from  one  book  to  another,  and 
had  sought  no  information  from  the  three  librarians.  But  we  had  the 
librarians  there  and,  at  the  close  of  each  child’s  talk,  a  librarian  took 
the  microphone  and  supplemented  the  missing  information. 

We  listened  to  the  recording,  criticized  the  procedures  we  had  used 
and  tried  our  assignment  again,  this  time  using  historical  characters 
like  William  Bradford  and  Miles  Standish. 

This  is  what  happened:  They  did  go  to  the  encyclopedia  to  get 
names,  and  from  there  they  went  to  history  books,  turned  to  the 
indexes,  and  found  the  name  located  in  the  encyclopedia.  They  went 
to  the  librarians  and  asked  for  novels  written  with  a  background  laid 
in  the  time  of  the  Puritan  fathers.  They  looked  in  collections  of  holi¬ 
day  drama  and  found  Thanksgiving  plays  depicting  the  founding 
fathers.  They  found  poetry. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  face  of  one  young  girl  who  went  to  the  card 
index,  intently  fingered  cards,  jotted  down  a  number,  and  went  for  her 
books.  She  said  to  me  (It  was  her  eyes  that  told  me  most.),  ‘It  was 
there.’  She  had  had  an  experience;  those  cards  could  help.  A  child 
looked  in  the  Reader  s  Guide ,  got  the  magazine,  and  turned  to  the 
exact  page.  Well,  that  was  a  revelation.  ‘Gosh,’  said  one  boy,  ‘I  used 
lots  of  books!’ 

Now,  I  could  continue  the  recording  with  a  light  heart,  for  my  unit 
in  library  research  was  finished.13 

Long  Themes  and  the  Library 

A  long  expository  theme  based  on  reading  is  one  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  eleventh  grade  English  course  in  many  high 
schools.  One  librarian  tells  how  she  works  closely  with  the 
students  and  teachers  on  this  project. 

We  help  in  the  selection  of  the  subjects  by  making  up  lists  of  sug¬ 
gestive  topics.  We  give  group  instruction  both  in  the  classroom  and 

13  Reef  Waldrep,  “Gosh,  I  Used  Lots  of  Books!”  The  Library  Journal, 
LXXIV  (May  1,  1949),  708-710. 
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in  the  library  on  the  use  of  the  Readers’  Guide,  reference  books, 
pamphlets,  and  other  materials.  The  resources  of  other  institutions  in 
the  surrounding  area  are  pointed  out  at  this  time.  It  is  always  a  pleasant 
experience  for  the  librarian  when  a  boy  comes  back  full  of  enthusiasm 
from  his  first  trip  to  one  of  these  great  research  libraries.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  period  is  followed  by  working  periods  in  the  library.  Sometimes 
the  bibliographies  are  graded  by  the  librarian.  Other  teachers  have 
students  check  each  other’s  findings.  Occasionally  a  librarian  may  be 
invited  to  a  class  report  of  the  long  themes.  In  our  school,  long  theme 
writing  is  definitely  tied  up  with  the  library.14 

Personal  Reading  in  a  Core  or  Common  Learnings  Program 

Problems  of  reading  guidance  often  arise  in  core  or  common 
learnings  courses.  This  is  how  the  problems  are  solved  in  one 
library: 

English  in  our  high  school  is  now  a  part  of  the  core,  which  has  a 
daily  period  of  three  hours  in  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  a  daily 
period  of  two  hours  in  grades  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  .  .  .  Core 
teachers  and  librarians  guide  and  counsel  students  in  their  reading. 
This  reading  flows  out  of  core  or  other  class  activities  or  is  related  to 
out-of-school  interests.  The  library  is  the  textbook  for  all  core  groups. 
Students  are  permitted  frequent  periods  for  Tree  reading’  in  the  library. 
Book  talks  are  frequently  made  in  core  groups  by  librarians.  Classroom 
libraries  are  provided  freely.  These  collections  may  comprise  mate¬ 
rials  for  study  on  core  topics,  and  in  some  groups,  they  also  include 
materials  for  recreational  reading.  Reading  under  this  scheme  becomes 
an  all-school  matter  with  much  planning  for  individual  students  as  to 
suitable  reading  material.15 

Preparation  for  the  unit  on  human  relations  taught  in  Ninth  Grade 
English  last  year  began  the  previous  spring  when  I  discussed  with  the 
teacher  the  materials  necessary  for  the  unit.  Using  ‘Reading  Ladders 
for  Human  Relations’  as  a  guide,  I  supplemented  the  library’s  collec¬ 
tion  by  ordering  from  one  to  six  additional  copies  of  some  of  the  most 
useful  books  on  the  subject.  I  also  helped  the  teacher  select  a  num¬ 
ber  of  books  which  she  read  during  the  summer. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  unit,  the  teacher  read  to  the  classes  All 
About  Us,  by  Evans.  The  students  were  asked  to  write  their  reactions 
to  the  book.  Their  responses  indicated  that  the  ideas  presented  in  the 
book  had  stimulated  their  thinking  on  the  subject.  By  the  time  the 
classes  came  to  the  library,  both  the  teacher  and  I  had  read  many  of 
the  books,  and  we  helped  the  pupils  select  those  best  suited  to  their 
interests  and  reading  ability.  The  classes  came  to  the  library  once  a 

14  Told  by  Lura  E.  Crawford,  Oak  Park  High  School,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

15  Told  by  Frieda  Heller,  University  High  School,  Ohio  State  University. 
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week  to  exchange  books.  During  the  week,  as  books  that  were  in  cir¬ 
culation  came  in,  I  often  sent  them  to  the  classroom,  and  the  teacher 
recommended  them  to  the  pupils.  Class  reports  and  discussions  on 
the  reading  were  centered  on  the  human  relations  aspect  of  the  books. 

Magazine  articles  and  pamphlets  also  provided  material  for  oral 
reports.  The  teacher  took  back  issues  of  the  Readers’  Guide  to  the 
classroom,  and  instructed  the  pupils  in  its  use.  Groups  of  four  or  five 
came  to  the  library  to  look  up  articles,  and  I  gave  individual  help  to 
those  who  needed  it.  I  also  helped  the  teacher  select  several  films  and 
filmstrips  which  were  used  during  the  unit. 

Many  pupils  continued  to  select  books  on  the  subject  throughout 
the  year  when  they  were  allowed  free  choice  of  books,  and  reports  on 
their  reading  indicated  that  they  were  able  to  sense  human  relations 
values  in  books  which  did  not  deal  directly  with  the  subject.16 

Magazines  and  Controversial  Issues 

The  school  library  must,  of  necessity,  become  the  labora¬ 
tory  for  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  expose  a  class  to  a  wide 
opinion  on  the  many  controversial  issues  of  today.  Only 
through  using  periodical  indexes  and  making  available  every 
point  of  view  on  a  subject  can  a  teacher  really  feel  that  she 
has  done  justice  to  her  class  and  to  the  subject  under  discus¬ 
sion.  The  magazine  shelves  of  the  school’s  library  should,  and 
do,  cover  a  wide  range.  D.  K.  Berninghausen  of  the  Cooper 
Union  clearly  states  the  issue: 

“Without  doubt,  one  of  the  great  values  of  a  school  library 
lies  in  the  fact  that  alternative  views  of  a  problem  can  be 
found  there.  Such  a  library  is  the  best  insurance  against  in¬ 
doctrination  of  pupils  by  a  persuasive  teacher  who  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  any  particular  system  of  belief.  Without  it  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  historical  sense  would  be  impossible.  All  will 
immediately  recognize  the  fallacy  of  the  single  observer  and 
interpreter.  Alternative  views,  no  matter  how  unpopular  they 
may  be  to  any  particular  group,  must  be  available  to  any 
seeker  after  knowledge.”  17 

16  Told  by  Blanche  Thompson,  Librarian,  Jefferson  Junior  High  School, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

17  David  K.  Berninghausen,  “On  Keeping  Our  Reading  Free/’  Educational 
Leadership,  VI  (November,  1948),  104-108. 
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Browsing  Periods 

Time  for  browsing  in  a  library  should  be  granted  to  every 
pupil.  The  success  of  such  activity,  which  has  persisted  over 
the  years,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  value  in  establishing 
reading  habits  which  remain  after  school  days  are  over.  In 
the  John  Adams  High  School  in  Cleveland,  the  librarian  and 
the  English  faculty  have  arranged  for  browsing  periods  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  program.  The  librarian  writes: 

I  am  told  in  advance  the  grade  and  ability  of  the  class.  The  teacher 
also  indicates  what  kind  of  books  the  students  want,  whether  non¬ 
fiction,  historical  novels,  biographies,  modern  fiction,  or  books  from 
the  additional  list  called  ‘Reading  Ladders  for  Human  Relations/  The 
librarian  is  free  to  select  books  not  on  any  printed  list.  The  teacher 
brings  in  the  class  for  part  of  the  English  period;  at  this  time,  the 
pupils,  in  an  informal  atmosphere,  may  ask  the  teacher  and  librarian 
for  help,  get  their  books  charged,  and  go  back  to  the  classroom. 

An  interesting  variation  in  the  browsing  period  has  been  worked  out 
by  one  teacher  who  asks  her  class  to  write  out  (a)  the  type  of  books  I 
like;  (b)  the  type  of  books  I  dislike;  (c)  books  I  have  read  this  sum¬ 
mer;  (d)  how  I  select  my  books;  (e)  my  rate  of  reading;  (f)  the  book 
I  am  now  reading;  (g)  the  book  I  would  like  to  read  next. 

These  slips  are  given  to  me,  and  I  fill  the  request  or  substitute  a  title, 
and  have  on  the  tables  one  or  more  books  for  each  pupil.  In  addition, 
I  have  a  table  from  which  they  may  also  select  books.  Observing  the 
pupils  at  work  has  its  humorous  side  as  in  the  case  of  the  boy  who 
described  his  method  of  selecting  a  book  as  ‘sniffing  through  it  to  see 
what  it’s  about.’ 18 

Dramatization 

The  librarian  can  assist  greatly  in  planning  programs  for 
Book  Week.  One  librarian  tells  how  she  helped  with  a  drama¬ 
tization: 

While  trying  to  plan  some  ‘Book  Week’  program  in  which  Franklin 
Junior  High  students  could  take  part,  I  happened  to  discover  that 
some  members  of  a  ninth  grade  English  class  were  rehearsing  for  a 
classroom  production  of  a  one-act  play  entitled  Book  Worms  Don’t 
Have  to  Bite.19  I  read  through  the  play  and  felt  that  its  clever  revela- 

18  Told  by  Margaret  Cleaveland,  John  Adams  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

19  Alberta  Constant,  “Bookworms  Don’t  Have  to  Bite,”  Knolle,  Adventures 
in  Reading-Discovery  (Philadelphia,  The  John  C.  Winston  Company,  1946), 
pp.  155-162. 
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tion  of  both  the  enjoyment  of  reading  and  the  proper  treatment  of 
books  was  just  what  I  wanted  in  a  'Book  Week’  program.  I  talked  to 
the  ninth  grade  English  teacher  who  agreed  to  do  an  auditorium 
presentation  of  the  play.  She  would  direct  the  play;  I  would  take  care 
of  costumes,  properties,  and  some  large,  colorful  poster-like  book  covers 
that  would  make  animated  books  out  of  characters  in  the  play.  For  this 
latter  part  of  the  plan,  I  recruited  some  students  from  the  Art  Depart¬ 
ment,  who  sketched  and  painted  in  the  library  during  their  spare  time. 
The  art  teacher  very  generously  recommended  the  students,  gave  them 
class  time  to  work  on  the  project,  and  was  helpful  in  aiding  them  in 
their  work.  We  changed  lines  in  the  play  a  bit  to  include  not  only  the 
classics  represented,  such  as  Tom  Sawyer,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  and 
Little  Women,  but  current  favorites  like  Betsy  in  Spite  of  Herself,  Black 
Stallion,  Caddie  Woodlawn,  and  Yea,  Wildcats!  The  pupils  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  very  profitable  experience.  The  school  had  a  very  colorful 
and  worthwhile  ‘Book  Week’  program,  and  a  very  useful  collection 
of  gay  display  posters  for  the  library.  Interest  increased  in  reading 
some  of  the  old  classics  as  well  as  the  popular  modern  stories.  We  be¬ 
lieve  also  that  the  pupils  gained  a  greater  respect  for  the  proper  care 
of  all  books,  whether  borrowed  or  owned.20 


THE  COLLEGE  STUDENT  AND  HIS  LIBRARY 

It  has  been  reported  that  a  college  student  reads  from  six 
to  twelve  books  a  year  as  a  part  of  his  regular  course.  This  in 
itself  is  no  mean  accomplishment  although  the  reading  may 
be  looked  upon  as  work  and  not  pleasure.  There  is,  however, 
an  observable  trend  in  the  reading  habits  of  college  students. 
It  is  observable  in  the  use  that  is  made  of  reading  rooms  or 
browsing  centers  which  campus  libraries  have  been  estab¬ 
lishing  in  recent  years.  These  rooms  are  in  constant  use  and 
their  circulation  statistics  are  comparable  to  those  of  any  ac¬ 
tive  public  library.  As  Nathaniel  Stewart  observes,  “The  col¬ 
lege  student  seeks  through  books  very  much  the  same  things 
that  are  sought  by  the  lay  reader:  namely,  intellectual 
awakening,  self-improvement,  greater  preparation  for  his 
chosen  work,  and  richness  in  organized  leisure  ...  In  seek¬ 
ing  books  which  have  great  appeal  and  which  will  have  a 
genuine  relationship  to  the  liberal  arts  training  of  a  young 
person,  it  would  seem  that  national  best-sellers,  discrimi- 

20  Told  by  Jane  Strebel,  Franklin  Junior  High  School,  Minneapolis. 
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nately  selected,  would  be  a  reasonable  spring  board  .  .  .  Dis¬ 
criminating  selections  of  best  sellers,  therefore,  might  be  one 
technique  to  stir  the  student  who  regards  collegiate  reading 
as  a  laborious  and  burdensome  exercise.”  21 

Readers’  advisers  are  becoming  recognized  members  of 
college  library  staffs.  They  are  more  often  than  not  to  be  found 
in  the  reading  or  browsing  rooms  just  mentioned.  Much  of 
their  work  is  informal  and  related  to  leisure-time  reading. 
However,  one  of  them  writes  as  follows,  “We  are  rather  apt 
to  think  that  reading  guidance  is  necessary  only  for  leisure¬ 
time  reading.  On  our  campus  we  are  combining  this  service 
with  classroom  activities.  Also,  the  professors  are  sending  to 
the  library  students  whom  they  discover  to  be  maladjusted 
socially;  students  who  have  been  reading  or  thinking  too  in¬ 
tently  along  one  line  and  are  becoming  one-sided  and  nar¬ 
row  instead  of  all-around,  wholesome  personalities  ...  To 
reach  these  students  the  library  and  the  faculty  must  together 
set  up  the  reading  guidance  program,  a  librarian-faculty 
plan.”  22 

“The  student’s  own  library  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
stimulating  reading.”  23  A  few  colleges  recognize  the  truth 
of  this  statement  and  in  so  doing  give  yearly  awards  for  the 
best  student’s  library.  The  award  is  given  for  the  best  selec¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  volumes  is  immaterial.  The  candidate  for 
the  prize  must  motivate  his  selection.  Courses  in  great  books 
and  the  humanities  have  caused  library  budgets  to  bulge  in 
order  that  books  may  be  available  for  the  extensive  reading 
they  include.  Dr.  Conant  says,  “By  different  paths,  different 
types  of  youth  may  be  led  to  read  and  read  voluntarily  for 
pleasure  and  illumination.  To  the  extent  that  our  schools  suc¬ 
ceed  in  this,  the  horizons  of  our  citizens  will  be  broadened; 

21  Nathaniel  Stewart,  “The  Humanization  of  Reading  in  the  Liberal  Arts 
College,”  Library  Journal,  LXVI  (September  1,  1941),  703. 

22  Agnes  B.  Young,  “Reading  Guidance  from  the  University  Library,” 
Library  Journal,  LXVII  (January  1,  1942),  26-27. 

23  H.  B.  Van  Hoesen,  “Reading  versus  Learning,”  School  and  Society, 
XXXIII  (May  9,  1931),  617. 
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they  will  be  wiser  and  more  stable  as  individuals;  they  will  be 
less  susceptible  to  the  calls  of  modern  medicine  men  who  like 
to  take  advantage  of  the  average  man  in  the  presence  of  ma¬ 
chines  he  does  not  understand;  our  general  education  in  the 
humanities  will  be  in  tune  with  modern  times.”  24 

24  James  Bryant  Conant,  Education  in  a  Divided  World  (Cambridge,  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press,  1948),  p.  92. 


CHAPTER 


The  Challenge  of  Individual 
Differences 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  AND  SCOPE  OF  DIFFERENCES 
Significance  of  Differences 

American  society  has  always  been  hospitable  to  differ- 
ences.  This  has  been  one  source  of  its  strength,  for,  as  Harold 
Benjamin  observes,  “The  society  which  comes  closest  to  devel¬ 
oping  every  socially  useful  idiosyncrasy  in  every  one  of  its 
members  will  make  the  greatest  progress  towards  its  goals.”  1 

There  is  no  field  of  study  potentially  as  rich  as  the  language 
arts  in  releasing  creative  energy  and  in  stimulating  maximum 
individual  growth  in  learning,  thinking,  communicating,  and 
acting  for  one's  own  good  and  that  of  the  group.  This  is  a  mild 
claim,  for  it  is  mainly  through  language  that  a  child  is  social¬ 
ized,  culturized.  It  is  through  language  that  he  acquires  the 
wealth  of  the  ages  stored  in  the  great  books  of  all  times.  It 
is  through  language  in  current  books,  periodicals,  lectures, 
legitimate  drama,  films,  radio,  and  television  that  he  gains 
insight  into  contemporary  life.  It  is  through  language  that  he 
can  communicate  his  thoughts  and  feelings  and  can  appre¬ 
hend  and  comprehend  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  other  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  through  language  that  he  learns  to  identify  his  loyal¬ 
ties  and  prejudices  and  to  control  them  so  as  not  to  block, 
intentionally  or  unwittingly,  necessary  and  desirable  social 

1  Harold  R.  W.  Benjamin,  The  Cultivation  of  ldiosijncracy,  Inglis  Lecture, 
1949  (Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1949),  p.  35. 
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action.  It  is  through  language  that  he  increases  his  capacity 
for  fuller,  richer,  direct,  firsthand  experiences  with  persons, 
places,  and  things. 

Scope  of  Differences 

Words  constitute  the  “moral  and  intellectual  climate”  of 
human  fife.  A  teacher  of  the  language  arts,  therefore,  serves 
his  highest  purpose  when  he  identifies  in  his  students  differ¬ 
ences  in  rate  and  pattern  of  physical  and  mental  growth,  in 
social  adaptability,  in  cultural  backgrounds,  in  intellectual 
and  emotional  needs  and  interests,  and  in  abilitv  to  use  lan- 
guage  as  a  medium  of  communication  and  of  self-discovery. 
This  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  individual  is  of  first  importance 
to  the  teacher  of  the  language  arts. 

Through  informal  and  systematic  inventories,  observations, 
and  tests,  a  teacher  can  discover  the  latent  potentialities  of  the 
individual  and  his  present  level  of  linguistic  competence. 
Through  projective  methods  he  may  discover  much  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings,  the  hidden  motives,  and  unverbalized 
meanings  which  make  up  the  “private  world”  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.  If  the  pupil  feels  encouraged  to  write  about  what  has 
significance  to  him  and  to  interpret  what  his  writing  means, 
what  he  thinks  about  it,  the  way  he  feels  about  it,  these  ex¬ 
periences  will  assist  him  in  developing  a  healthy  personality. 

The  Individual’s  Need  for  Learning  in  Group  Situations 

The  old  metaphor  of  a  log  with  a  pupil  at  one  end  and  the 
teacher  at  the  other  makes  a  romantic  picture  of  some  rustic 
scene  of  long  ago,  but  it  doesn’t  make  sense  in  the  complex 
fife  of  today.  Children  or  young  people  cannot  be  educated 
singly  in  American  society.  One  of  the  chief  skills  they  need 
to  learn  is  how  to  live  and  work  together.  Pooling  the  re¬ 
sources  of  every  individual  within  a  group  enriches  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  each  individual  and  improves  the  activity  and  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  group. 

To  emphasize  the  social  nature  of  language  does  not  dimin- 
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ish  the  need  for  attention  to  individual  differences  and  for  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  progress  in  accord  with  the  individual’s  abilities 
and  previous  level  of  competence.  Studies  show  that  children 
try  to  escape  tasks  which  they  perceive  to  be  clearly  beyond 
their  ability  and  tend  to  persist  in  working  upon  those  in 
which  they  hope  to  succeed.2 

Rate  of  Maturing  an  Important  Factor  in  Learning 

“The  trend  of  the  evidence,”  according  to  Willard  C.  Olson, 
“is  that  the  maturity  of  a  child  is  an  important  factor  in  his 
learning.  All  children  do  not  mature  at  the  same  rate,  nor  do 
they  progress  to  the  same  final  level.  One  of  the  important 
tasks  of  the  teacher  is  to  arrange  the  learning  situation  so  that 
it  is  within  the  capacities  of  the  child.  Sometimes  less  teach¬ 
ing  is  necessary  if  experiences  are  postponed  for  a  while. 
With  added  maturity  and  general  breadth  of  experience  the 
child  learns  a  specific  item  with  less  practice.  This  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why  educators  frown  on  attempts  to  force  a  child  to  read 
prematurely.”  3 

Wide  Spread  of  Differences  at  Any  Grade  Level 

For  over  twenty-five  years  teachers  and  administrators  have 
had  objective  evidence  of  the  spread  of  learning  capacity  and 
achievement  among  young  people  and  adults  of  the  same 
chronological  age  and  of  the  same  “grade  level”  in  school.  As 
more  and  more  children  have  remained  in  school  by  legal 
requirement  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age  and  many  through 
junior  and  senior  college,  the  range  of  differences  has  been 
extended. 

The  situation  in  the  seventh  grade  in  twelve  largest  cities 
tested  under  uniform  conditions  with  the  same  standardized 
tests  showed  the  range  in  chronological  age  from  eleven  years 
and  eight  months  to  fourteen  years  and  three  months  with  a 


2  Willard  C.  Olson,  Child  Development  ( Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1949),  p.  339. 

3  Ibid. 
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median  of  twelve  years  and  five  months.  The  distribution  of 
IQ1  s  was  from  71  to  125  with  a  median  of  98.  Performance 
in  reading  and  vocabulary  ranged  from  the  fourth  grade  to 
the  eleventh;  in  English  usage  from  the  third  through  the 
tenth  and  in  spelling  from  the  fourth  through  the  ninth.  The 
table  which  follows  shows  the  age,  IQ,  and  achievement  of 
pupils  at  each  percentile  from  the  fifth  through  the  ninety- 
fifth. 


COOPERATIVE  LARGE  CITY  TESTING  PROGRAM  4 


Selected  Percentile  Values:  Chronological  Age,  Intelligence 

Quotients,  Grade  Equivalents 


Per¬ 

centile 

Point 

CA 

IQ 

Read. 

Stand. 

Score 

Voc. 

Stand. 

Score 

Eng. 

Usage 

Stand. 

Score 

Spelling 

Stand. 

Score 

95 

14-3 

125 

11.2 

11.5 

10.9 

9.4 

90 

13-9 

120 

10.3 

10.8 

9.7 

8.9 

75 

13-0 

109 

8.6 

9.0 

8.2 

8.1 

50 

12-5 

98 

7.1 

7.2 

6.9 

7.0 

25 

12-1 

87 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

10 

11-10 

76 

4.7 

4.8 

4.5 

4.7 

5 

11-8 

71 

4.2 

4.1 

3.8 

4.1 

In  one  of  these  large  cities  during  the  current  year,  the 
fourth-grade  results  reveal  an  equally  striking  range:  chrono¬ 
logical  age  from  7.9  years  to  13.11,  with  a  median  of  9.3;  IQ 
from  46  to  138,  with  a  median  of  97.9;  reading  grade  level, 
from  1.5  to  10,  with  a  median  of  3.3. 

These  facts  should  temper  the  expectancy  of  teachers  and 
parents  as  to  the  comparative  achievement  of  pupils  so  widely 
different  in  scholastic  aptitude.  The  many  teachers  in  the 
field  who  have  supplied  the  Commission  with  concrete  ac¬ 
counts  of  teaching  units  and  examples  of  pupils’  work  have 
given  evidence  of  accepting  the  challenge  of  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  and  of  striving  to  help  every  individual  secure  train¬ 
ing  relevant  to  his  needs,  interests,  and  capacities. 


4  Cooperative  Study  sponsored  by  Research  Division  of  the  World  Book 
Company  in  October,  1948  (Yonkers,  New  York). 
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THE  TEACHERS  PART  IN  CARING  FOR 

DIFFERENCES 

In  this  process,  teachers  and  administrators  have  found  of 
greatest  significance  what  the  teacher  does  (1)  to  create  a 
learning  environment  favorable  to  language  development; 
( 2 )  to  study  individuals  and  to  group  them  within  a  class  on 
the  basis  of  objective  tests,  sociometric  techniques,  projective 
methods,  and  observational  data  collected  in  daily  contacts 
with  the  pupils;  (3)  to  plan  language  experiences  which  are 
stimulating  and  satisfying  to  the  individual;  (4)  to  develop 
cooperatively  with  pupils  means  of  evaluation  which  reflect 
awareness  of  the  range  of  physical,  intellectual,  emotional, 
and  social  factors  influencing  their  learning;  and  (5)  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  continuous  study  and  adaptation  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  of  society.  Brief  com¬ 
ments  will  be  made  on  each  of  these  five  opportunities 
through  which  a  teacher  may  meet  the  challenge  presented  by 
the  individual  differences  among  his  pupils. 

Creating  an  Environment  Favorable  to  Learning 

A  friendly,  informal,  natural  atmosphere  in  the  classroom  is 
the  kind  in  which  a  child  or  young  adult  can  realize  his  fullest 
language  development.  Such  an  atmosphere  is  secured 
through  the  teacher’s  becoming  aware  of  the  members  of  the 
class  as  individuals. 

Even  the  arrangement  of  the  classroom  has  its  effect  upon 
young  people  as  they  come  on  their  first  day  to  a  new  teach¬ 
er’s  room — the  furniture,  the  books,  the  bulletin  boards,  the 
“centers  of  interest” — all  have  their  effect  upon  the  quality 
of  learning  to  be  engaged  in  there. 

“Whenever  a  teacher  or  parent  confronts  a  child  with  an 
object,  a  person,  or  an  event,  a  learning  situation  has  been 
set.  One  presentation  of  an  experience  seldom  results  in  per¬ 
manent  learning,  unless  it  is  fraught  with  relationship  and 
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meaning  or  involves  very  intense  stimulation.”  5  Whatever 
is  in  the  classroom,  corridors,  cafeteria,  library,  auditorium, 
and  playground  can  be  stimuli  to  communication.  Having  a 
variety  of  stimuli  and  engaging  together  ( teacher  and  pupils ) 
in  many  kinds  of  experiences  will  reveal  the  different  inter¬ 
ests  and  instructional  needs  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
class. 

Methods  of  getting  acquainted  with  new  pupils.  A  teacher 
can  “break  the  ice”  the  first  day  by  writing  a  letter  describing 
his  course  and  the  way  in  which  he  likes  to  work  with  his 
pupils  and  also  inviting  them  to  share  with  him  their  likes 
and  dislikes  about  people,  books,  school  subjects,  athletics, 
and  life  in  general.  If  the  teacher  has  written  effectively,  the 
pupils  find  replying  as  easy  as  talking,  as  shown  in  these 
excerpts  from  spontaneously  written  replies  from  high  school 
students  to  their  teacher’s  letter. 

Joan:  As  I  am  no  different  from  the  average  student,  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  school  year,  I  am  naturally  wondering  what  my  new  teachers 
will  be  like.  By  this  time,  I  have  heard  much  about  you  so  I  know 
from  the  start  that  I  won’t  be  disappointed  to  say  the  least.  I’m  sure  it 
will  be  a  great  advantage  working  with  you,  plus  loads  of  fun. 

Ella  Lou:  According  to  my  father  my  only  interest  is  ‘boys.’  I  don’t 
think  that  is  my  only  interest.  I  like  to  go  to  football,  lacrosse,  basket¬ 
ball,  and  baseball  games.  In  the  summer  I  like  to  go  swimming  and  in 
winter  ice  skating. 

With  children  too  young  to  read  a  letter  written  by  the 
teacher,  informal  conversation  achieves  a  similar  purpose. 
The  group,  however,  needs  to  be  somewhat  smaller  if  the 
teacher  is  to  encourage  each  person  to  speak  and  yet  be  able 
himself  to  make  sufficient  mental  or  written  notes  to  remem¬ 
ber  what  was  said. 

An  informal  discussion  with  children  new  to  a  school  is 
always  a  rich  source  for  ideas  and  shared  experiences.  “The 
teacher  should  be  sufficiently  skilled  in  the  use  of  language 
to  perform  the  function  of  a  good  hostess.”  6 

5  Olson,  op.  cit.,  p.  335. 

6  Lou  La  Brant,  We  Teach  English  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1951 ),  p.  110. 
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When  a  student  feels  at  ease,  he  can  make  known  his  needs 
and  interests,  and  he  can  contribute  to  and  learn  from  group 
activity.  Tenseness  from  fear  of  failure  or  from  unreasonable 
regulations  can  inhibit  growth  in  language  power.  Though 
there  are  some  school  and  life  tasks  which  require  silent,  in¬ 
dividual,  and  concentrated  effort,  there  are  others  which  can 
be  more  effectively  handled  through  group  planning,  shared 
reading,  cooperative  writing,  and  group  evaluation.  All  such 
socialized  situations  motivate  and  provide  for  the  language 
development  of  each  individual  in  the  group. 

Studying  Individual  Differences 

As  the  term  goes  on,  many  other  activities  in  the  classroom 
enable  the  teacher  to  know  individual  pupils  better. 

Dramatic  play  as  revelation  of  the  individual.  For  example, 
spontaneous,  dramatic  play  of  first-grade  children  often  re¬ 
veals  what  individuals  have  observed  of  the  speech  and  be¬ 
havior  of  adults.  Their  natural  use  of  many  language  patterns 
is  seen  in  the  following  report  of  what  was  actually  said  by 
a  group  of  children  one  morning  in  the  playhouse  corner  of  a 
first  grade.  The  descriptive  details  given  in  the  parentheses 
tell  the  way  the  child  sounded  to  the  teacher.  The  teacher's 
punctuation  also  records  how  the  children  spoke. 

(in  a  decided  tone  of  voice)  I’m  the  mother. 

( questioning  Audrey’s  right  to  he  mother)  Why  not  the 
biggest  for  the  mother?  I’m  the  biggest. 

( supporting  Audrey  s  claim)  No,  you’re  just  out  of  high 
school. 

(holding  out  for  her  rights)  No,  I’m  the  mother. 
(reflecting  her  impression  of  mothers  and  revealing 
logical  thinking)  Mothers  are  medium  sized.  You’re  too 
big.  Mothers  are  next  to  the  biggest. 

(trying  to  reach  a  compromise)  Valerie,  you  can  be  the 
teacher  of  the  school. 

(drawing  logical  conclusions  to  her  point  about  size) 
Carolyn  is  the  “mediumest.”  She’s  the  mother  and  Doris 
is  the  littlest — she’s  the  baby. 

(fits  into  the  pattern  suggested  by  Sandie,  but  still  domi¬ 
nates  the  situation  through  her  directives)  They  all  go 


Audrey: 

Valerie: 

Sandie: 

Valerie: 

Sandie: 

Frances: 

Sandie: 

Audrey: 
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Frances: 

Audrey: 

Carolyn: 

Frances: 


Carolyn: 


Frances: 

Audrey: 

Frances: 


to  school.  She’s  the  teacher  ( pointing  to  Valerie).  She 
goes  to  school.  We  don’t  go  to  school;  we  stay  at  home. 
(seeking  her  role  in  the  group)  Where  do  I  go? 

( still  directing)  You’re  supposed  to  be  in  college.  Col¬ 
lege  is  over  here  ( goes  over  to  cupboard).  Now  you 
come  over  here. 

( assuming  role  of  mother,  tells  father  what  to  do)  Now, 
Father,  you  stay  here  until  after  breakfast;  then  you  go 
to  work.  You  can  read  the  paper  now. 

( seeking  Valerie,  her  choice  for  teacher)  This  is  the 
school.  Now  come  over  here.  Here’s  the  teacher.  Where 
has  the  teacher  gone?  Come  over  here,  Valerie.  This  is 
the  school. 

( dramatizing  her  responsibility  as  mother  to  prepare 
breakfast)  Now  I’ll  get  the  breakfast.  Here,  Sandie.  You 
break  the  eggs  for  me.  Open  the  drawer  and  get  me  a 
spoon.  No,  Father,  don’t  come  out  yet.  Breakfast  isn’t 
ready.  Oh!  I  haven’t  any  milk.  Come  here,  Sandie.  Go 
to  the  store  for  me.  Get  me  two  quarts  of  milk. 

( feeling  lost)  Where’s  my  teacher? 

( impatiently )  You’re  in  college.  You  don’t  have  a  teacher. 
Go  back  to  college. 

I  don’t  want  to  be  in  college.  I  have  to  stay  over  there 
by  myself.  I’ll  go  to  school  over  here.  ( Goes  over  to  the 
group  playing  school.) 

Jimmy  (Father):  ( First  eagerly,  then  irritatedly)  Is  my  breakfast 

ready  yet?  I’ll  be  late  for  work.  I’ve  finished  my  paper. 
( annoy edly )  No,  Father,  suppose  you  make  a  fire  in 
the  fireplace. 

( goodnaturedly )  O.K.  ( Turns  on  electric  logs  in  the 
fireplace.  Sits  down  on  sofa  in  front  of  fireplace.)  Oh 
my,  nothing  like  a  cozy  fire  to  warm  my  toes. 

Bobby  (Grandfather) :  ( Agreeing )  Yes,  I  sit  here  every  day  when 

we  play  in  the  house. 

Carolyn  sets  the  table  and  calls:  Come  everyone.  Breakfast  is  ready. 
Children  and  father  sit  down  and  begin  to  eat. 

Carolyn:  (in  scolding  tone)  Use  your  napkin.  Baby.  You’ll  get 

cereal  on  your  dress  and  I  just  ironed  it  yesterday. 

Yes,  Mother. 

(enthusiastically)  My,  my.  What  lovely  pancakes. 

(in  distress)  Oh,  I  dropped  mine  on  the  floor. 

Carolyn  (Mother):  (quickly)  Don’t  eat  it.  Here’s  another  one. 
Jimmy:  (cheerfully)  Well,  goodbye  everybody!  I’ve  got  to  catch 

the  bus.  See  you  tonight. 

(pleasantly)  Come,  children.  You  must  go  to  school.  Do 
you  have  your  news?  Be  good  children  and  watch  the 
“trol  boys.” 


Carolyn: 

Jimmy: 


Doris: 
Jimmy: 
Audrey : 


Carolyn: 
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Children:  Goodbye,  Mother. 

Frank  (the  postman) :  puts  a  letter  into  the  mailbox. 

Bobby:  ( eagerly )  There’s  the  postman.  Maybe  it’s  for  me — no, 

it’s  only  the  phone  bill. 

Carolyn:  ( disgustedly )  I  have  to  wash  these  dishes.  Oh,  dear.  I’m 

tired  of  doing  dishes.  ( Goes  to  the  sink  and  washes  the 
dishes.  Hums  to  herself.) 

All  the  children  and  father  come  home  again. 

Carolyn:  ( out  of  sorts )  It  isn’t  time  for  you  to  come  home.  Go  on 

back. 

Sandie:  ( persistently )  I  want  to  be  the  mother. 

Carolyn:  ( firmly )  No,  you’re  too  little — anyway  I’m  the  mother. 

Sandie:  ( disgustedly )  I  don’t  want  to  play  any  more.  I’m  going 

to  read. 

Such  observation  of  children’s  spontaneous  speech  in  the 
classroom  adds  immeasurably  to  the  knowledge  which  comes 
from  more  formal  measures  of  linguistic  achievement. 

Writing  as  a  source  of  understanding  the  individual.  In¬ 
dividualized  writing,  whether  personal  accounts  or  source  pa¬ 
pers  connected  with  study  and  school  projects,  can  be  read  un- 
derstandingly  by  the  teacher  and  pupils  who  are  interested  in 
the  writer  as  an  individual. 

“When  I  grow  up,”  wrote  one  sixth-grade  pupil,  “I  want  to  be  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  on  the  same  kind  of  boat  on  which  my  Dad  lost  his 
life  during  the  war,  because  I  want  to  serve  my  country  faithfully.  My 
mother  has  told  me  my  father  always  said,  ‘The  water  is  the  place  for 
a  man.’  I  hope  to  be  a  Skipper  like  my  father  was  on  a  very  big  and 
swift  boat.  I  hope  to  do  my  work  up  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  So  you 
can  see  why  I  cannot  wait  to  grow  up  to  serve  my  country.” 

“I  enjoyed  this  book,”  wrote  a  ninth-grade  girl,  “because  I  know 
what  it  feels  like  to  be  away  from  home  in  a  strange  school  just  like 
the  heroine  of  the  story.” 

Witty’s  example  of  the  child  who  felt  sorry  for  the  giraffes 
because  everyone  “looked  at  them”  shows  how  unsuspect¬ 
ingly  children  reveal  themselves  in  their  writing: 

Giraffes 

If  I  were  a  giraffe,  I  would  not  show  myself  to  the  people.  I  would  be 
ashamed  of  myself. 
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When  I  go  to  the  zoo,  all  the  people  laugh  at  the  giraffes.  I  wouldn’t 
want  the  people  to  laugh  at  me. 

I  feel  sorry  for  giraffes.7 8 

At  the  elementarv-school  level,  the  tales  of  the  “Bear  Fam- 
ily”  in  They  All  Want  to  Write  8  attest  to  the  same  tendency 
of  young  writers  to  put  themselves  into  their  stories.  At  the 
senior  high  school  or  college  level,  Videmare:  I  See  the  Sea, 
the  revelation  of  a  French  girl’s  dream  of  coming  to  America, 
is  a  never-to-be-forgotten  example  of  how  imaginative  writ¬ 
ing  furnishes  an  outlet  for  pent-up  emotion.9 

Talking  around  a  topic  before  writing  on  it  is  a  rich  source, 
not  only  of  stimulating  better  writing,  but  also  of  acquaint¬ 
ing  the  teacher  with  the  interests  of  his  pupils  and  with  their 
needs  in  language.  Specific  use  of  writing  for  purposes  of 
guidance  at  the  college  level  is  illustrated  in  the  program  in 
communication  at  Denver  University.10 

Informal  discussion  of  any  topic  whatever  in  the  classroom 
reflects  the  environment  from  which  children  have  come,  the 
fullness  or  the  paucity  of  their  experiences,  and  the  prejudices 
and  attitudes  peculiar  to  individual  families  at  all  levels  of 
society. 

The  observant  teacher  will  note  and  record  these  illumi¬ 
nating  bits  for  future  use  in  teaching. 

Inventory  of  needs,  abilities,  interests,  and  skills.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  informal  means  of  learning  to  know  individuals, 
the  teacher  has  at  his  disposal  many  more  formal  records  and 
inventories  in  the  files  of  the  school  or  available  for  purchase. 
For  example,  the  personnel  files  of  guidance  departments 
commonly  contain  many  inventories  of  personal  interests  and 
of  vocational  choice,  all  helpful  to  the  teacher.  These  include 

7  Paul  Witty  and  Lou  La  Brant,  Teaching  the  People’s  Language  (New 
York,  Hinds,  Hayden,  and  Eldredge,  Inc.,  1946),  pp.  23-24. 

8  Alvina  Treut  and  Others,  They  All  Want  to  Write  (Indianapolis,  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  1939). 

9  Holland  D.  Roberts,  Walter  V.  Kaulfers,  and  Grayson  N.  Kefauver,  Eng¬ 
lish  for  Social  Living:  A  Program  Including  25  Statements  of  Practice  by 
Teachers  in  the  Field  (New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1943). 

10  Wilson  B.  Paul  and  Others,  “A  Functional  Core  for  the  Basic  Communi¬ 
cations  Course,”  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XXXII  (April,  1946),  232-244. 
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results  of  intelligence  tests  and  checklists  on  personality  ad¬ 
justment.  They  furnish  data  on  the  linguistic  achievement  of 
pupils  in  reading,  vocabulary,  writing,  speaking,  and  listen¬ 
ing.  Accompanying  pupils  to  the  next  grade  or  to  the  school 
higher  up  should  also  be  records  of  individual  reading  with 
comments  by  the  teacher  based  on  personal  interviews  with 
the  student.  Interesting  examples  for  Grades  9-12  appear  in 
We  Teach  English  by  Lou  La  Brant.11  The  reading  year¬ 
books  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education 
have  comprehensive  chapters  on  diagnostic  materials  in  read¬ 
ing.12 

Various  sociometric  devices  such  as  Rath’s  Self  Portrait 
Test,13  and  the  sociogram  14  itself  are  of  inestimable  help  to 
the  teacher.  The  many  measures  available  for  determining 
interests,  attitudes,  level  of  social  adjustment,  and  linguistic 
competence  in  such  areas  as  reading,  critical  thinking,  use  of 
books  and  libraries,  vocabulary,  writing,  usage,  spelling, 
speech,  and  listening  are  discussed  at  length  in  Chapter  18. 

Measures  which  furnish  profiles  of  individual  performance 
over  a  period  of  years  are  especially  valuable. 

Planning  Language  Experiences  Stimulating  and  Satisfying 
to  the  Individual 

Every  teacher  who  feels  the  challenge  of  the  individual 
differences  among  his  pupils  attempts  to  provide  a  range  of 
real  and  vicarious  experiences  which  will  stimulate  growth 
in  observing,  thinking,  reading,  and  expression.  For  less  eco¬ 
nomically  privileged  children,  he  stimulates  and  encourages 

11  La  Brant,  op.  cit.  (Appendix). 

12  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Forty-Seventh  Yearbook, 
Part  II,  Reading  in  the  High  School  and  College  (Chicago,  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1948),  pp.  69-90. 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Forty-Eighth  Yearbook,  Part 
II,  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School  (Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1949),  pp.  267-283. 

13  Louis  Rath,  “A  Test  of  Emotional  Needs,”  Educational  Research  Bulletin, 
XXVI,  No.  1  (January  15,  1947),  14-17. 

14  Helen  S.  Jennings,  Sociometry  in  Group  Relations  (Washington,  D.C., 
American  Council  on  Education,  1948). 
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full  use  of  the  cultural  programs  furnished  by  the  school,  li¬ 
braries,  museums,  and  churches.  In  the  pupil  “who  has  every¬ 
thing”  and  “goes  everywhere,”  the  teacher  attempts  to  de¬ 
velop  the  habit  of  seeing,  not  just  sitting  behind  his  eyes. 
Discrimination  in  listening,  looking,  and  reading  is  needed 
by  both  the  economically  privileged  and  underprivileged.  The 
teacher,  recognizing  individual  differences  in  creative  im¬ 
agination  and  language  power,  attempts  to  help  each  pupil 
to  respond  creatively  to  his  experience  and  to  share  it  with 
others. 

This  volume  presents  illustrations  of  how  reading  and  lis¬ 
tening  have  enriched  firsthand  experiences  and  also  of  how 
firsthand  experiences  have  put  meaning  into  words  read 
and  heard. 

As  a  teacher  becomes  acquainted  with  the  range  of  inter¬ 
ests  and  capacities  of  his  pupils,  he  has  leads  for  planning. 
With  such  clues  he  can  stock  his  classroom  library  and  also 
acquaint  the  school  and  public  librarians  with  the  range  of 
interests  and  reading  abilities  among  the  members  of  his 
class.  By  surveying,  with  the  assistance  of  his  pupils,  the  edu¬ 
cational  and  recreational  facilities  of  the  community,  he  can 
help  them  to  satisfy  their  individual  interests  and  needs. 
Pupils  can  also  help  in  locating,  among  parents  and  other 
citizens,  persons  who  are  willing  to  share  their  experiences 
and  talents,  thus  enriching  the  language  experiences  which 
pupils  gain  from  books,  films,  field  trips,  radio  and  television. 

Planning  individual  and  group  projects  and  making  con¬ 
tacts  with  resource  persons  are  challenging  experiences 
through  which  young  people  gain  competence  in  observing, 
thinking,  speaking,  listening,  reading,  and  writing.  Such  plan¬ 
ning  is  one  means  of  individualizing  goals,  procedures,  mate¬ 
rials,  and  evaluation.  Sharing  the  results  of  individual  and 
small  group  projects  can  socialize  individual  talent  and 
achievement. 

Individualized  reading  programs.  Planning  with  each  stu¬ 
dent  his  individual  reading  program  has  been  the  practice  for 
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a  long  time  in  good  schools  and  colleges.  Teachers  of  ele¬ 
mentary  school  children  have  attempted  to  get  the  right  book 
to  the  right  child  at  the  right  moment  in  his  life,  assisting 
pupils  to  find  for  themselves  the  best  book  for  their  purpose 
and  mood  and  at  their  level  of  skill  in  independent  reading. 

At  the  high  school  level,  the  problem  has  been  well  defined 
in  the  following  excerpt: 

Left  to  themselves,  young  people  tend  to  read  within  a  narrow  area 
and  in  materials  which  afford  them  little  real  challenge.  They  need 
the  guidance  of  sympathetic  and  widely  read  adults  in  identifying,  ex¬ 
tending,  and  intensifying  their  interests.  Many  of  them  have  problems 
which  they  could  solve  if  they  were  but  aware  of  them.  Others  have 
latent  interests  which  need  only  to  be  challenged.  Still  others  know 
specifically  what  their  interests  are  but  are  unaware  of  materials  avail¬ 
able  for  pursuing  them.  Whether  the  problem  is  to  extend  areas  of 
interest  in  order  to  make  life  richer  or  to  develop  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  a  chosen  field,  the  teacher  who  knows  books  and  knows 
young  people  will  be  able  to  guide  individually  the  reading  of  his  stu¬ 
dents.15 

The  program  of  individualized  reading  at  Sarah  Lawrence 
College  is  of  special  interest.  A  large  share  of  the  time  allotted 
to  reading  and  literature  is  devoted  to  guidance  in  finding, 
choosing,  and  evaluating  materials  for  personal  reading. 
Sometimes  in  special  courses  in  reading  guidance  and  some¬ 
times  in  connection  with  regular  courses  in  literature  students 
are  helped  by  the  staff  “to  think  through  in  terms  of  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  others,  conflicts  and  questions  of  their  own.”  16 

Reading  lists  prepared  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English  at  all  levels  of  instruction  have  proved  exceedingly 
helpful  for  this  purpose:  Adventuring  with  Books  17  for  the 

15  Dora  V.  Smith,  “Guiding  Individual  Reading,”  in  Reading  in  High 
School  and  College,  Forty-Seventh  Yearbook,  Part  II,  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education  (Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1948),  p.  180. 

16  Esther  Raushenbusch,  Literature  for  Individual  Education,  Sarah  Law¬ 
rence  College  Publications,  No.  1  (New  York,  Columbia  University  Press. 
1942),  p.  28. 

17  Adventuring  with  Books:  an  Annotated  and  Graded  List  of  Books  for  Use 
with  Children  in  the  Elementary  Grades,  Margaret  M.  Clark,  Chairman  (Chi¬ 
cago,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1950). 
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elementary  school;  Your  Reading  18  for  the  junior  high  school; 
Books  for  You  19  for  the  senior  high  school;  and  Good  Read¬ 
ing  20  for  the  college.  Especially  useful  also  for  guiding  the 
reading  of  slow  learners  are  the  lists  compiled  from  research 
on  the  reading  interests  of  poor  readers  in  Diagnostic  and 
Remedial  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools  by  Glenn  M.  Blair  21 
and  in  Teaching  Reading  to  Slow  Learning  Children  by  Sam¬ 
uel  A.  Kirk.22  Research  in  the  same  field  by  Helen  Sullivan 
has  eventuated  in  a  24  page  printed  list,  High  Interest  Low 
Vocabulary  Book  List,23  of  books  graded  in  vocabulary  diffi¬ 
culty  (grades  1-7)  and  interest  levels  (grades  1-12). 

Meeting  the  needs  of  the  individual  in  writing.  In  writing, 
as  in  reading,  the  individual  must  be  able  to  identify  himself 
with  the  experience  with  which  he  deals.  He  will  write  more 
effectively  when  he  is  writing  about  what  he  knows  and 
feels.  He  will  be  willing  to  revise  his  writing  for  correctness 
and  effectiveness  when  he  writes  for  a  valid  purpose  about 
something  that  matters  to  him.  In  writing,  as  in  reading,  learn¬ 
ing  is  more  lasting  when  the  teacher  gives  attention  to  the 
interests,  total  capacity,  and  levels  of  linguistic  competence 
of  each  of  his  students  as  an  individual.  Individualized  writ¬ 
ing,  whether  personal  accounts  or  papers  written  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  many  projects  of  the  school  program,  is  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  writer’s  personality  and  of  his  structural  skills  and 
difficulties  in  writing. 

How  the  teacher  reads  a  pupil’s  paper  can  have  a  lasting 
effect  upon  the  writer’s  attitude  toward  writing  as  well  as 

18  Your  Reading  for  Grades  7-9  ( Chicago,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English,  1946). 

19  Books  for  You,  a  High  School  Reading  List  (Chicago,  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English,  1951). 

20  Good  Reading:  A  Guide  to  the  World’s  Best  Books  (New  York,  New 
American  Library — A  Mentor  Book,  1948). 

21  Glenn  M.  Blair,  Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools 
(New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1947). 

22  Samuel  A.  Kirk,  Teaching  Reading  to  Slow  Learning  Children  (Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1940). 

23  Education  Clinic,  Boston  University  School  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass., 
1950). 
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upon  his  immediate  improvement  in  writing.  Just  as  teach¬ 
ing  should  be  individualized,  so  should  marking.  Comments 
on  the  message  of  the  paper  may  be  more  urgently  needed 
than  proofreader's  marks  in  grammar,  sentence  structure, 
punctuation,  capitalization,  and  spelling.  Always  the  teacher 
has  in  mind  the  individual  writer  for  whom  he  makes  the  com¬ 
ments.  What  the  teacher  writes  on  the  paper  should  be  a 
stimulus  and  guide  to  improvement,  not  a  penalty  for  being  an 
inexperienced  or  incompetent  writer. 

Lou  La  Brant  has  elaborated  this  point  of  view: 

Teachers  sometimes  say  that  all  students  should  be  treated  alike. 
If  an  error  is  marked  for  one,  it  should  be  for  another.  The  word  ‘alike’ 
can  apply  to  many  relations.  Treating  all  with  like  care  may  mean  very 
different  handling  of  two  papers.  ...  If  there  are  copious  notes  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  communication  as  such,  the  teacher  is  free  to  mark  in 
terms  of  the  potential  learning  of  the  student.24 

A  conference  with  the  individual  writer,  with  guidance  on 
difficult  problems  which  he  cannot  solve  alone,  will  make  the 
process  of  revision  as  important  a  step  in  learning  to  write  as 
are  prevision  and  writing  with  all  one’s  senses  alert.  In  many 
colleges,  the  English  laboratory  has  made  possible  the  in¬ 
dividual  supervision  of  writing. 

Research  has  indicated  that  needs  in  spelling  vary  widely. 
Some  individuals  need  three  hundred  times  as  many  words 
as  others  to  relate  or  interpret  their  experiences.  At  the  ele¬ 
mentary-school  level  “unit”  words  are  constantly  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  individual’s  own  spelling  list.  The  practice 
needs  extension  to  high  school  and  college.  Best  methods  of 
learning  to  spell  vary  from  individual  to  individual.  Fernald’s 
research  reveals  overemphasis  upon  visual  methods  to  the 
detriment  of  those  who  learn  best  through  an  auditory  or 
kinaesthetic  approach  to  words.25 

Meeting  individual  needs  in  speaking.  The  work  of  Gilkin- 

24  La  Brant,  op.  cit.,  p.  183. 

25  Grace  M.  Fernald,  Remedial  Techniques  in  Basic  School  Subjects  (New 
York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1943). 
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son  and  Knower  in  making  an  inventory  of  speech  habits  and 
attitudes  has  greatly  enhanced  the  possibility,  under  properly 
trained  teachers,  of  caring  for  individual  needs  in  speech.26 
Extreme  cases  of  speech  disability,  however,  are  matters 
of  critical  importance  and  should  be  referred  without  delay 
to  the  speech  clinician  who  should  be  available  in  every 
school  system.  Simple  techniques  of  speech  correction  in  the 
primary  grades  have  been  helpfully  described  by  Dorothy 
Eckelmann.27 

Grouping  ivithin  class  sections.  After  the  teacher  has  iden¬ 
tified  the  needs,  interests,  abilities,  and  experiential  back¬ 
ground  of  each  pupil  in  his  class,  he  has  the  basic  data  upon 
which  to  set  up  flexible  groups  within  the  class.  If  the  number 
of  individuals  in  each  group  is  kept  small,  each  person  can 
receive  individual  help,  can  share  his  real  and  vicarious  ex¬ 
periences,  and  can  develop  security  in  his  language  experi¬ 
ences. 

Sometimes  the  basis  for  grouping  is  the  need  revealed  in 
organization  of  ideas,  in  spelling,  or  in  English  usage,  pro¬ 
nunciation,  or  articulation.  Sometimes  it  is  in  reading  skills 
or  ability  to  find  material  in  the  library.  On  other  occasions, 
groups  may  be  formed  in  order  to  pursue  a  topic  of  common 
interest  to  a  small  number  of  students  or  perhaps  to  see  to  it 
that  each  individual  has  a  different  topic  peculiar  to  his  own 
interest  which  does  not  overlap  with  that  of  anyone  else  in 
the  group.  When  instructional  need  is  the  basis  for  grouping 
and  when  the  teacher  expects  to  spend  full  time  with  the 
group,  the  size  of  it  may  be  larger  than  when  a  student-leader 
is  being  used  or  when  the  group  has  been  formed  around  an 
interest  for  independent  reading  or  writing,  or  for  tryout  for 
speaking  parts.  Chapter  2  gives  an  interesting  example  of 

26  Howard  Gilkinson,  and  Franklin  H.  Knower,  “Individual  Differences 
among  Students  of  Speech  as  Revealed  by  Psychological  Tests,”  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Speech,  XXVI  (April,  1940),  243-255. 

27  Dorothy  Eckelmann,  “Overcoming  Speech  Difficulties,”  Elementary 
English  Review,  XXIII  (December,  1946),  358-363. 
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how  the  latter  may  become  an  instrument  for  individualized 
help  within  a  group  situation  (pp.  34-35). 

There  is  no  magic  number  of  groups  to  run  simultaneously. 
It  is,  however,  economical  of  the  teacher’s  and  the  pupils’ 
time  not  to  have  more  groups  than  can  be  adequately  oper¬ 
ated  within  the  space  allotted  and  with  available  teacher  and 
pupil  leadership.  Sometimes  three  to  five  or  even  six  or  seven 
groups  may  work  well  within  a  classroom.  This  can  be  done 
only  when  the  pupils’  purposes  are  clear  to  them,  when  the 
instructional  materials  are  suitable  in  content  and  in  reada¬ 
bility,  and  when  the  class  has  already  been  trained  in  silent 
reading  followed  by  the  oral  reading  and  discussion  required 
in  the  group  process.  By  the  third  year  in  school,  children  will 
have  gained  some  independence  in  reading  and  will  have 
developed  some  leadership  in  group  situations.  At  that  level, 
more  simultaneous  groups  are  effective  and  manageable  than 
in  the  earlier  years  in  school.  By  the  time  they  reach  high 
school,  pupils  should  be  adept  at  group  techniques. 

Group  membership  changes  with  the  problem  at  hand.  If 
a  pupil  overcomes  a  temporary  reading  disability  he  may 
profit  from  working  with  an  accelerated  group.  If  he  is  faced, 
however,  with  a  problem  for  which  the  available  reading 
material  is  beyond  his  independent,  or  even  his  instructional 
level,  he  may  need  close  help  not  only  from  the  best  pupil- 
readers  in  the  class  but  also  from  his  teacher.  A  child’s  needs 
should  determine  how  long  he  remains  in  a  given  group. 

Grouping  makes  it  possible  to  provide  a  variety  of  reading 
material  with  little  increase  in  cost.  For  example,  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen  copies  of  three  different  titles  may  be  purchased  instead 
of  thirty  to  forty-five  copies  of  the  same  title.  If  the  reading 
ability  of  a  class  varies  some  ten  years  in  quality,  use  of  the 
same  reading  material  for  all  pupils  is  obviously  impossible. 
Broad  units  of  instruction  described  in  Chapter  6  and  differ¬ 
entiated  materials  discussed  in  Chapter  16  will  be  a  necessity. 

Groups  may  be  organized  not  only  in  terms  of  reading 
needs  and  available  materials,  but  also  in  terms  of  interests 
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in  literature;  aptitude  in  artistic,  musical,  or  dramatic  inter¬ 
pretation  of  what  is  being  read;  constructive  ability  in  mak¬ 
ing  exhibits,  arranging  bulletin  boards,  setting  up  a  science 
demonstration,  or  making  a  map  or  chart  as  an  outcome  of 
a  reading  experience. 

If  the  teacher’s  purpose  in  grouping  is  to  administer  a  test 
or  to  observe  carefully  the  reactions  of  one  or  more  children 
to  a  specific  kind  of  material  or  experience,  he  will  need  to 
keep  the  group  small  enough  to  enable  him  to  observe  these 
individuals.  So,  too,  if  his  purpose  is  to  train  children  unac¬ 
customed  to  working  with  pupil-leaders,  he  will  need  to  keep 
the  group  small  enough  to  give  each  member  direct  help  in 
the  process  of  group  participation,  in  the  use  of  self-help  aids 
in  reading  and  writing,  and  in  developing  desirable  standards 
of  behavior  when  working  independently  of  the  teacher. 

Developing  Evaluative  Criteria 

Basic  to  the  pupil’s  growth  are  his  interest  in  self- 
improvement  and  his  knowledge  of  what  to  do  to  improve. 
A  teacher  aware  of  the  individual  differences  among  his 
students  finds  time  to  develop  cooperatively  with  them  cri¬ 
teria  suitable  for  evaluation  of  their  own  progress.  This  proc¬ 
ess  involves  an  application  by  the  pupil  of  his  knowledge  and 
skills  in  functional  situations. 

The  teacher  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  child  growth 
and  development  knows  that  he  can  expect  only  a  reasonable 
advance  consistent  with  the  child’s  own  pattern  of  develop¬ 
ment.  In  applying  evaluative  criteria,  he  avoids  putting 
pressure  on  the  slow  learner  or  overpraising  the  child  who 
achieves  easily  because  of  high  native  ability. 

In  appraising  a  pupil’s  growth  and  development,  attention 
needs  to  be  given  to  the  physical  and  emotional,  as  well  as 
the  intellectual  factors  which  may  be  influencing  his  progress. 
A  pupil’s  hearing,  vision,  and  general  health  can  have  direct 
bearing  on  his  progress  in  learning  to  speak,  listen,  read,  and 
write. 
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An  adequate  appraisal  in  relation  to  individual  differences 
should  include  an  evaluation  of  habits,  attitudes,  skills,  in¬ 
sights,  knowledge,  and  action.  This  will  involve  ability  to 
work,  think,  and  discuss  in  groups,  as  well  as  to  read,  write, 
and  listen  when  alone. 

Language  arts  teachers  are  using  a  variety  of  testing  tech¬ 
niques,  including  standardized  objective  tests  (both  group 
and  individual),  teacher-made  objective  and  essay-type  tests, 
interest  inventories,  anecdotal  records,  and  the  various  pro¬ 
jective  techniques  available  for  the  study  of  emotional  and 
social  adjustment.  Evaluative  activities,  wherever  possible, 
should  measure  knowledge  and  skills  in  functional  situations 
and  should  utilize  cooperatively-developed  criteria.  Observa¬ 
tional  data  are  also  collected  as  supplementary  evidence  of 
learning  in  action.  Many  such  instruments  are  listed  in  Chap¬ 
ter  18  and  in  the  Bibliography. 

Studying  and  Adapting  the  Curriculum  Continuously 

Awareness  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  individual  differ¬ 
ences  among  his  pupils  pushes  a  teacher,  whether  elementary, 
secondary,  or  college,  to  adapt  the  curriculum  to  them.  Such 
a  teacher  realizes  that  the  experiences  under  the  guidance 
of  the  school  should  be  for  each  individual  sequential  and 
progressive. 

Because  there  are  needs  and  abilities  common  to  groups  of 
individuals,  the  program  of  studies  can  focus  on  these  group 
characteristics,  as  well  as  on  individual  needs. 

Language  arts  teachers  28  all  over  the  country  are  studying 
necessary  curriculum  changes  to  provide  more  adequately  for 
the  individual  differences  of  pupils,  for  the  new  needs  of 
society,  and  for  discriminating  use  of  the  new  media  of  com¬ 
munication.  The  scope  and  sequence  of  this  selected  subject- 
matter  are  influencing  the  choice  of  instructional  materials 

28  Notable  examples  are  Washington,  D.C.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  member  cities  in  New  England  School  Development 
English  Council;  New  York  City;  Newark,  N.J.;  Florida,  Maryland,  and  New 
York  States. 
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and  criteria  of  evaluation.  Oakland,  California’s  sequential 
pattern,  like  Florida’s,  is  particularly  useful. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  FACULTY  AND  SCHOOL 

ADMINISTRATORS 

The  administrative  head  of  a  school  or  a  department  in  a 
college  or  university  has  much  to  do  with  the  staff’s  alertness 
to  the  individual  differences  among  students.  Effective  pro¬ 
grams  are  found  in  institutions  where  the  head  appreciates 
the  contribution  of  the  language  arts  to  the  lives  of  young 
people,  knows  the  essential  processes  of  growth,  understands 
the  kind  of  society  in  which  his  students  must  play  a  part, 
is  aware  of  what  constitutes  good  teaching  and  effective 
learning,  and  is  able  to  establish  in  the  faculty  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  a  cooperating  team. 

Cooperative  Planning 

In  organizing  his  faculty  for  teaching,  the  head,  along  with 
his  teachers,  gives  consideration  to  the  purpose  and  plan  of 
the  language  arts  program,  discovers  the  unique  contribution 
each  staff  member  can  make  as  a  resource  for  staff  and  stu¬ 
dents,  develops  satisfactory  human  relationships  among  the 
faculty  and  between  teachers  and  pupils,  and  evaluates  in 
terms  of  purposes  identified  and  understood  by  teachers,  par¬ 
ents,  and  students. 

Through  a  study  of  the  needs  of  learners  in  school  or  col¬ 
lege,  a  faculty  can  plan  cooperatively  what  modifications  in 
the  language  arts  curriculum  should  be  made.29  By  centering 
attention  on  the  basic  needs  of  all  pupils,  by  providing  en¬ 
richment  and  electives  for  brighter  pupils,  and  by  setting  up 

29  Florida  State  Department  of  Education,  Experiencing  the  Language  Arts, 
Bulletin  No.  34  (Tallahassee,  State  Department  of  Education,  1948),  13—33. 

Public  Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Language  Arts  Curriculum  Bul¬ 
letin  (Washington,  D.C.,  1950),  157. 

Angela  M.  Broening,  Ed.,  “Language  Arts,”  Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  XXVII  No.  4  (March-May,  1950),  44-55. 
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units  and  remedial  activities  paced  to  the  slow  learner — the 
faculty  can  individualize  its  program.  Such  modifications  give 
each  student  the  benefits  of  experiencing  both  reasonable 
success  commensurate  with  his  potential  and  the  stimulating 
challenge  of  contacts  with  pupils  of  greater  and  of  less  ability. 

Whether  a  department  or  school  can  staff  electives  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  speech,  dramatics,  creative  writing,  world  literature, 
or  advanced  composition  will  depend  not  only  upon  having 
staff  members  qualified  to  teach  these  specialties  but  also 
upon  the  willingness  of  the  staff  to  have  the  teacher-learner 
ratio  larger  in  “regular  English”  in  order  that  the  electives 
appropriate  to  a  limited  number  of  pupils  can  be  provided. 

Effective  planning  as  a  faculty  team  is  illustrated  in  the 
way  the  staff  at  the  Garrison  Junior  High  School  in  Baltimore 
has  cooperated  in  an  experiment  with  a  curriculum  in  the 
seventh  grade  centered  in  homeroom  activities.  Another  kind 
of  faculty  cooperation  is  demonstrated  by  an  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
secondary  school  in  which  the  principal  schedules  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  day  for  teachers  of  the  same  eighth-grade  pu¬ 
pils  ( 1 )  to  confer  about  the  individuals  within  the  class,  ( 2 ) 
to  plan  the  units  in  the  four  major  fields  which  the  teachers 
teach  to  these  pupils,  and  (3)  to  have  conferences  alone  or 
in  groups  with  the  pupils  and  with  their  parents. 

At  Hiram  College  in  Ohio  cooperative  planning  on  the  part 
of  the  faculty  has  brought  about  an  intensive  program  in  each 
major  area  of  learning. 

In  many  schools  throughout  the  country,  the  faculty  as  a 
team,  in  cooperation  with  the  school  and  public  librarians, 
selects  classroom  and  school  library  books  and  stimulates  and 
directs  their  use  by  pupils.  Cooperative  planning  in  the  John 
Burroughs  School  in  St.  Louis  has  led  the  faculty  to  develop 
individual  reading  programs  based  upon  each  student's  per¬ 
sonal  interests,  scholastic  and  recreational  pursuits,  level  of 
reading  skills,  and  habits  of  independent  reading.  This  faculty 
recognizes  that  young  people  have  a  limited  amount  of  time 
to  divide  among  many  in-school  and  out-of-school  activities. 
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By  cooperation  rather  than  competition  for  the  student’s  time, 
they  are  guiding  individuals  more  effectively  and  efficiently 
in  their  personal  and  scholastic  reading. 

In  Rochester,  Minnesota,  the  English  teachers  of  the  junior 
high  school  presented  to  the  entire  faculty  the  results  of  read¬ 
ing  tests  given  throughout  the  school.  Committees  studied  the 
assignments  made  daily  to  different  groups  of  students,  esti¬ 
mated  the  time  which  individual  students  would  need  to  ful¬ 
fil  the  requirements,  and  planned  differentiated  programs  for 
pupils  with  varied  needs  in  reading.30 

Grouping  and  Promotional  Policies 

Though  experiments  and  experiences  with  homogeneous 
grouping  in  terms  of  mental  ability  and  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment  yield  conflicting  opinions,  there  is  favorable  evidence 
that  both  educationally  and  socially  slow-learning  children 
benefit  from  being  taught  with  other  slow-learners.  Gifted 
pupils  are  challenged  to  do  their  best  when  they  are  grouped 
with  other  gifted  children.31  Always  within  any  such  group 
there  is  still  a  range  of  abilities;  and  in  the  total  pupil  popula¬ 
tion  in  any  school  a  great  enough  range  to  furnish  socializing 
experiences  for  both  the  slow-learner  and  the  gifted.  It  is 
important,  however,  that  ample  opportunity  be  given  all  pu¬ 
pils  to  mingle  with  each  other  in  the  many  cocurricular  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  school.  Leadership  and  followership  cannot  be 
learned  in  segregation  from  one  another. 

Some  cities,  Baltimore  to  name  one,  have  for  over  a  half- 
century  given  superior  children  an  opportunity  to  accelerate 
their  progress  through  school  and  to  follow  an  enriched  pro¬ 
gram.32 

30  Marion  Glendenning,  “An  Improved  Reading  Program  in  Rochester 
Junior  Pligh  School,”  The  English  Journal,  XXXVI  (December,  1947),  513— 
518. 

31  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Education  of  Exceptional 
Children,  Forty-Ninth  Yearbook,  Part  II  (Chicago,  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1950),  pp.  264-271. 

32  Rroening,  op.  cit. 
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Cleveland  is  attempting  a  program  of  grouping  in  primary 
reading  which  permits  pupils  to  progress  at  different  rates. 
They  may  vary  from  three  to  five  years  in  the  time  it  takes 
them  to  cover  the  work  of  the  primary  grades.  Evaluation 
takes  place  at  sufficiently  frequent  intervals  to  permit  chil¬ 
dren  to  shift  from  slow  to  average  to  fast  groups  as  their 
progress  indicates. 

Pupils  who  are  outstanding  in  achievement  and  ability  may 
be  recommended  by  their  teachers  for  “major  work”  classes. 
Some  of  them,  however,  are  pupils  who  seem  maladjusted 
and  troublesome.  Though  these  bright  pupils  are  segregated , 
they  are  not  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  school’s  program  and 
activities.  Contacts  with  other  children  are  constantly  being 
made  through  clubs,  gymnasium,  chorus  work,  orchestra,  and 
playground.  Enrichment  in  the  language  arts  comes  through 
more  intensive  work  in  language  and  literature,  in  producing 
plays  and  making  reports,  reviewing  books,  writing  stories, 
articles,  and  editorials  for  school  newspapers.  Learning  to 
speak  effectively  is  another  of  the  bright  child’s  objectives. 
His  reading  interests  are  fostered  and  extended. 

‘Major  work’  class  philosophy  recognizes  intelligence  but  does  not 
discount  the  basic  element  of  personality  and  special  talent.  Intellectual 
pursuits  represent  but  one  aspect  of  well-rounded  living.  Psychological 
traits,  including  the  dynamic  and  emotional  phases  of  personality,  are 
of  utmost  importance  in  the  appraisal  of  the  individual.  Temperament 
and  intellect  reacting  to  environment  result  in  what  we  call  character. 

Each  child  has  an  individual  record,  kept  in  an  especially  planned 
folder.  In  this  form  the  individual  record  is  available  for  the  evaluation 
of  progress  from  the  pupil’s  entrance  into  the  major  work  classes  until 
he  completes  the  twelfth  grade.33 

In  Long  Island  City  High  School  (New  York  City),  the 
language  arts  curriculum  has  been  modified  to  meet  individ¬ 
ual  differences  among  pupils.  Eight  terms  of  Remedial  Eng¬ 
lish  are  offered.  Honors  classes  from  English  3-8  are  con¬ 
ducted  for  pupils  in  the  top  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  class  who 

33  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  op.  cit.,  p.  269. 
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are  recommended  for  such  work  by  their  teachers.  For  the 
specially  talented,  journalism,  dramatics,  public  speaking, 
radio  production,  creative  writing,  and  world  drama  are  pro¬ 
vided.  Two  speech  clinics  have  been  established  to  care  for 
pupils  having  speech  defects. 

Sectioning  on  the  basis  of  need  is  a  long  established  practice 
in  the  colleges.  Superior  students  frequently  are  excused  from 
Freshman  work.  Groups  next  in  ability  are  commonly  placed 
in  courses  where  there  is  more  attention  to  reading  and  per¬ 
sonal  writing,  and  less  to  matters  of  mechanics.  Courses  in 
straightforward  exposition  are  usual  for  average  students, 
and  sub-Freshman  English  for  the  very  weak.  No  one  is 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  latter,  but  few  experiments  have  yet 
furnished  satisfactory  substitutes.  Some  recent  attempts  are 
under  way  to  place  students  in  sections  with  special  emphasis 
on  reading,  writing,  speaking,  or  listening  according  to  their 
individual  need.34  The  development  of  reading  clinics  in  col¬ 
leges  is  widespread.  Excellent  descriptions  of  some  of  these 
programs  have  been  given  by  Triggs  in  her  book  on  Remedial 
Reading  35  and  by  McCullough,  Strang,  and  Traxler  in  Prob¬ 
lems  in  the  Improvement  of  Reading .36  Other  practices  in 
both  reading  and  communication  are  discussed  in  the  various 
bulletins  of  the  conferences  on  College  Composition  and 
Communication  fostered  by  the  National  Council  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  English.37  Communication  in  General  Education  by 
Earl  J.  McGrath  describes  more  than  a  dozen  programs  in 

84  Ralph  G.  Nichols,  and  James  I.  Brown,  “A  Communications  Program  in 
a  Technical  College,”  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XXXIV  ( December,  1948 ) , 
494_498. 

85  Frances  O.  Triggs,  Remedial  Reading:  The  Diagnosis  and  Correction  of 
Reading  Difficulties  at  the  College  Level  ( Minneapolis,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  Press,  1943). 

86  Constance  McCullough,  Ruth  M.  Strang,  and  Arthur  E.  Traxler,  Prob¬ 
lems  in  the  Improvement  of  Reading  ( New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  1946). 

87  Conference  on  College  Composition  and  Communication,  College  Com¬ 
position  and  Communication,  Charles  W.  Roberts,  Ed.,  First  report  (Chicago, 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  April  1,  2,  1949). 
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Freshman  Communication,  all  of  which  aim  to  adjust  to  in¬ 
dividual  differences.38 

Sound  Promotional  Policy 

Discovering  with  his  faculty  and  parents  what  is  a  sound 
promotional  policy  and  securing  faculty  and  community  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  it  are  major  responsibilities  of  the  principal  of  a 
school  or  head  of  a  department  in  a  college.  In  this  considera¬ 
tion,  the  faculty  is  guided  primarily  by  concern  for  the  pupil’s 
security  and  growth,  but  secondarily,  with  the  complexity  of 
the  teaching  problems  created  or  solved  through  the  co¬ 
operatively  developed  promotional  policy.  Whatever  the  pol¬ 
icy,  it  should  give  recognition  to  and  make  provisions  for 
incentive  to  maximum  personal  growth,  for  a  variety  of  mate¬ 
rials  appropriate  to  the  range  of  abilities  and  achievement 
among  the  learners,  and  for  the  resulting  complexity  of  the 
teacher’s  problems  in  carefully  diagnosing  individual  needs 
and  adequately  providing  for  them. 

Any  change  in  promotional  policy  should  grow  out  of  a 
careful  study  over  a  reasonably  long  period  of  time  in  order 
to  identify  the  reason  for  the  change,  anticipate  its  pitfalls, 
and  set  up  steps  in  procedure.  Any  change,  however  desirable, 
should  be  introduced  gradually  so  that  misunderstanding 
can  be  avoided  among  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents  and  also 
that  continuity  can  be  provided  in  promotional  practice,  year 
after  year. 

Colleges  and  universities  for  many  years  have  provided  in 
various  ways  for  the  range  of  differences  among  their  stu¬ 
dents.  Scholastic  aptitude  tests,  high  school  records,  interest 
inventories,  and  personal  interviews  have  been  useful  in  iden¬ 
tifying  strengths  and  weaknesses  useful  in  the  guidance  and 
placement  of  students. 

Experiments  to  bring  teachers  of  high  school  seniors  to¬ 
gether  with  college  instructors  to  talk  over  needs  of  individ- 

88  Earl  J.  McGrath,  Ed.,  Communication  in  General  Education  (Dubuque, 
Iowa,  Wm.  C.  Brown  Company,  1949). 
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ual  students  and  to  pass  on  cumulative  records  are  increasing 
in  number.  Two  new  and  promising  ventures  in  individualiz¬ 
ing  college  training  have  been  undertaken  during  the  current 
year.  At  Goucher  College,  girls  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
16/2  will  be  accepted  if  they  have  completed  the  tenth  grade 
and  give  promise  of  success  in  college  work.  This  “promise” 
will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  their  high 
school  work,  opinions  of  their  teachers,  performance  in  apti¬ 
tude  and  achievement  tests,  and  general  personal  qualities. 
Because  of  their  mental  ability,  it  is  expected  that  they  can 
afford  to  skip  the  last  two  years  in  high  school.  They  will  live 
at  the  college  and  will  be  assisted  with  their  problems  and 
adjustments  through  a  member  of  the  faculty  who  will  devote 
time  to  their  personal  and  educational  guidance.  Similar  pro¬ 
grams  have  proved  successful  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  elsewhere. 

“Scholars  of  the  house”  at  Yale  have  the  privilege  of  pur¬ 
suing  highly  individualized  programs  of  study.  Individual 
shelves  are  made  available  in  the  library  on  which  these  scho¬ 
lars  may  assemble  materials  for  their  individual  reading  pro¬ 
grams.  At  Johns  Hopkins,  a  similar  program  has  been  initiated. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  SYSTEM-WIDE 
ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

A  major  responsibility  of  the  central  office  staff  is  to  assist 
teachers  in  identifying  and  in  solving  educational  problems 
so  that  sound  administrative  policies  may  be  developed  and 
so  that  teachers  may  retain  a  creative  approach  and  a  scientific 
attitude  toward  teaching  the  language  arts. 

Selection  and  Placement  of  Teachers 

It  is  important  for  the  students  and  for  the  present  staff  that 
care  be  taken  in  selecting  personnel  whether  as  replacements 
or  additions.  Knowing  the  full  range  of  language  needs  of 
young  people  and  knowing  the  talents,  temperament,  and 
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training  of  his  present  staff  should  enable  the  administrator 
to  decide,  in  cooperation  with  the  faculty  of  a  school,  what 
kind  of  human  resources  the  pupils  of  that  school  need.  If  the 
present  staff,  for  example,  lacks  teachers  specially  trained  in 
the  speech  arts,  in  remedial  reading,  in  linguistics,  in  writing, 
or  whatever  the  pupils  in  that  building  need,  then  steps 
should  be  taken  to  secure  persons  with  the  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tions.  If  transfers  within  a  school  system  will  strengthen  cer¬ 
tain  schools  without  weakening  those  from  which  teachers 
are  transferred,  such  adjustments  should  be  made  to  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  individual  needs  of  pupils  will  be  met. 

Creating  an  Atmosphere  Conducive  to  Personal  and 
Professional  Growth 

Assuming  that  the  administrator  secures  qualified  teachers, 
he  has  a  further  responsibility,  in  cooperation  with  his  staff, 
to  establish  good  human  relations,  to  secure  an  adequate 
school  budget,  to  make  conditions  right  for  cooperative  plan¬ 
ning  by  the  staff  so  that  a  coordinated  and  continuous  lan¬ 
guage  arts  program  may  be  enjoyed  by  every  boy  and  girl 
from  kindergarten  through  grade  twelve. 

Providing  for  Atypical  Pupils 

The  language  arts  are  not  the  same  experience  for  physically 
or  mentally  atypical  pupils  as  for  those  who  are  at  neither  the 
lower  nor  the  upper  edge  of  the  distribution.  For  many  years, 
school  systems  have  placed  the  physically  and  mentally  handi¬ 
capped  in  specially  designed  programs,  where  the  special 
physical  facilities  of  the  school,  the  special  instructional  mate¬ 
rials,  and  the  special  services  of  physicians,  nurses,  physio¬ 
therapists,  and  occupational  therapists  make  possible  the  in¬ 
tellectual  development  of  each  individual  to  his  fullest 
potential. 

In  the  interest  of  caring  for  individual  differences,  adminis¬ 
trators  have  provided  testing  and  clinical  services  to  deal  with 
pupils  who  have  serious  speech  or  reading  difficulties,  or  who 
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are  socially  maladjusted.  These  services  all  contribute  their 
share  to  an  effective,  individualized  program  in  the  language 
arts. 


THE  CHALLENGE  THE  TEACHER  FACES 

Language  is  gradually  appropriated;  it  is  a  matter  of 
growth.  The  learner  cannot  transcend  at  the  moment  his  own 
season.  As  George  Woodberry  pointed  out  years  ago,  “As  a 
child,  he  reads  as  a  child;  and  as  a  man,  as  a  man.  A  boy  of  ten 
may  read  Homer,  but  he  reads  with  the  power  of  a  boy  of  ten. 
It  is  a  child’s  Homer.”  39  Programs  in  the  language  arts  must 
be  adjusted  to  the  stage  of  growth  of  the  learner. 

Individual  differences  among  students  of  any  age-grade 
level  may  be  a  challenge  to  creative  teaching  or  grounds  for 
passive  despair.  Which  reaction  an  elementary,  secondary,  or 
college  teacher  experiences  will  depend  upon  his  knowledge 
(1)  of  the  nature  of  language,  (2)  of  personality  develop¬ 
ment,  ( 3 )  of  the  learning  process,  and  ( 4 )  of  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  and  group  characteristics  among  the  students  he  is 
teaching. 

The  great  challenge  to  the  teacher  is  to  be  sensitive  to 
evidences  of  readiness  for  experience,  helpful  in  getting  young 
people  to  associate  words  with  nonverbal  experience,  appreci¬ 
ative  of  their  attempts  at  communication,  responsive  to  their 
needs  and  interests. 

The  job  of  the  teacher  of  the  language  arts  is  one  of  releas¬ 
ing  the  individual’s  language  potential,  of  cultivating  his 
talents,  of  correcting  his  imperfections,  and  of  developing  in 
him  an  attitude  favorable  to  future  growth. 

39  George  E.  Woodberry,  The  Appreciation  of  Literature  (New  York,  Har- 
court,  Brace  and  Company,  1922),  p.  23.  o.p. 
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The  Modem  View  of  Grammar 
and  Linguistics 

LANGUAGE  AS  A  LIVING  AND  CHANGING 

INSTRUMENT 

For  generations  the  English  language  has  been  taught 
to  children  and  youth  as  a  set  of  fixed  facts  and  principles,  a 
logical  structure  of  rules  which  govern  the  use  of  English  in 
speech  and  writing.  Deviations  from  this  fixed  set  of  rules 
have  been  considered  to  constitute  errors;  the  observation 
of  these  rules  presumably  resulted  in  the  correct  use  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  This  static  and  authoritarian  point  of  view  has  persisted 
despite  certain  objective  and  glaring  evidences  to  the  con¬ 
trary  and  despite  the  published  work  of  generations  of  compe¬ 
tent  linguists  who  have  without  exception  repudiated  the 
authoritarian  position.  Countless  children,  for  example,  have 
been  taught  that  an  English  sentence  may  not  end  with  a 
preposition  although  any  reader  can  note  in  the  literature  of 
the  last  two  centuries  such  sentences  as  “What  is  it  for?”  and 
“I  don’t  want  to.”  even  in  our  best  authors. 

Basic  Concepts  Evolved  by  Linguists 

In  the  last  half  century  linguists  who  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  study  of  the  English  language  have  evolved  five 
basic  concepts  which  are,  or  should  be,  the  foundation  of  the 
current  attitude  toward  any  teaching  of  the  English  language 
today. 
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1.  Language  changes  constantly.  The  fact  that  language  is 
changing  is  no  new  discovery.  Seven  hundred  years  ago 
Chaucer  wrote:  1 

Ye  knowe  ek,  that  in  forme  of  speche  is  chaunge 
Withinne  a  thousand  yeer,  and  wordes  tho 
That  hadden  pris,  now  wonder  nice  and  straunge 
Us  thinketh  hem;  and  yit  they  spake  hem  so 
And  spedde  as  wel  in  love  as  men  now  do. 

In  the  next  century  Caxton  complained  with  justice  that  Eng¬ 
lish  waxes  and  wanes  like  the  moon.  Shakespeare  noted 
changing  fashions  in  language  and  used  them  in  part  for  the 
portrayal  of  character  and  in  part  for  the  development  of 
humor.2  Any  person  who  has  read  the  books  of  a  previous 
century  or  has  heard  the  speech  of  the  oldest  living  survivor 
of  a  previous  era  cannot  help  being  aware  of  change  in  lan¬ 
guage.  Yet  so  fixed  was  the  attitude  of  permanence  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  so  intolerant  the  attitude  toward  change,  that  changes 
themselves  were  ignored  or  deplored.  It  became  the  task  of 
linguists  of  the  present  century  to  point  out  the  nature  and 
significance  of  these  changes. 

2.  Change  is  normal.  In  a  brilliant  thesis  published  in  1894, 
the  Danish  scholar  Otto  Jespersen  announced  that  change 
in  language  is  not  corruption  but  improvement:  that  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  all  languages,  but  especially  in 
English,  are  in  the  direction  of  simplification  and  clarification. 
He  showed  that  enormous  complexities  of  grammatical  struc¬ 
ture  have  been  reduced  to  a  very  few,  or  in  some  cases  to 
only  one  surviving  form  which  performs  all  the  functions  of 
the  previous  complexity.  For  example,  in  Anglo  Saxon  the  ad¬ 
jective  good  was  governed  in  its  use  by  appropriate  endings 
for  case,  number,  and  gender.  It  also  had  to  be  used  in  one 
or  the  other  of  two  distinct  declensions  depending  upon 
whether  it  was  used  as  a  strong  or  weak  adjective.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  claim  that  the  reduction  of  these  many  depend- 

1  Troilus,  II,  22. 

2  See  Holofernes  in  Love’s  Labor  Lost. 
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ent  forms  to  one  unchangeable  form  is  anything  but  improve¬ 
ment. 

3.  Spoken  language  is  the  language.  For  generations  school 
children  and  college  students  have  been  taught  that  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  good  English  is  the  English  of  the  best  speakers  and 
writers.  Having  made  the  assertion,  the  grammarian  then 
proceeded  to  lay  down  rules  governing  the  use  of  English 
which  were  violated  by  great  authors  and  by  public  speakers 
of  distinction.  Indeed  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  the 
author  of  a  textbook  violating  in  his  own  writing  a  rule  to 
which  he  gave  allegiance  on  another  page.  It  is  easy  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  rules  can  be  preserved  and  repeated  long  after  the 
linguistic  facts  which  they  originally  described  have  become 
obsolete.  Thus  we  have  the  ludicrous  picture  of  teachers 
solemnly  enunciating  rules  and  creating  exercises  for  their 
practice  when  at  the  same  time  they  and  their  educated  col¬ 
leagues  violate  these  very  rules  in  their  normal  speech  and 
writing.  Teachers  and  authors  of  composition  books  have 
carried  on  a  warfare  against  the  idiom,  “the  reason  ...  is 
because  .  .  .”  An  actual  count  of  this  idiom  will  find  it  quite 
frequent  in  our  best  current  publications,  and  spoken  without 
self-consciousness  by  highly  educated  persons. 

Therefore,  as  the  linguist  points  out,  the  language  of  today 
is  not  to  be  identified  with  that  found  in  books  but  is  to  be 
found  chiefly  upon  the  lips  of  people  who  are  currently  speak¬ 
ing  it.  For  his  observation  he  turns  away  from  libraries  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  speech  of  all  kinds  of  people  in  all  kinds  of  situations 
requiring  the  use  of  language.  From  these  observations  he 
can  determine  the  facts  which  will  lead  to  a  description  of 
the  language  as  of  the  time  and  place  in  which  he  makes  his 
observation. 

4.  Correctness  rests  upon  usage.  Without  the  assistance  of 
linguistic  science  and  strongly  influenced  by  Latin  and  Greek, 
the  eighteenth-century  authors  on  English  created  rules  to 
stabilize,  reform,  and  polish  the  English  language.  From  their 
work  grew  the  concept  that  those  uses  of  language  which 
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conformed  to  rule  were  correct  and  those  uses  of  language 
which  deviated  from  rule  were  incorrect. 

Even  in  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  some  men  of 
scientific  mind  who  dissented  from  this  opinion.  They  ven¬ 
tured  to  assert  that  correctness  is  derived  from  use  and  that 
rules  must  be  built  upon  the  observation  of  usage.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  number  of  a  collective  noun  is  determined  by  its 
context,  and  not  by  any  arbitrary  rule  that  it  is  always  singu¬ 
lar.  “The  crowd  were  admitted  one  by  one  into  the  stadium.’’ 
or  “When  Babe  hit  the  ball,  the  crowd  was  on  its  feet  in  a 
second.”  On  the  prevailing  views  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  carried  through  the  nineteenth  also,  these  men  had 
little  influence.  With  the  impact  of  linguistic  studies  in  the 
twentieth  century,  however,  their  position  has  been  vindi¬ 
cated  and  the  relationship  of  correctness  to  use  has  been  made 
clear. 

5.  All  usage  is  relative.  The  contemporary  linguist  does 
not  employ  the  terms  “good  English”  and  “bad  English”  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  purely  relative  sense.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that 
language  is  governed  by  the  situation  in  which  it  occurs.  Good 
English  is,  therefore,  the  form  of  speech  which  is  most  clear, 
effective,  and  appropriate  on  any  given  linguistic  occasion. 
The  following  definition,  which  was  incorporated  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  study  of  The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
of  1935,  has  been  widely  quoted: 

Good  English  is  that  form  of  speech  which  is  appropriate  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  speaker,  true  to  the  language  as  it  is,  and  comfortable  to 
speaker  and  listener.  It  is  the  product  of  custom,  neither  cramped  by 
rule  nor  freed  from  all  restraint;  it  is  never  fixed,  but  changes  with 
the  organic  life  of  the  language.3 

Bad  English  is  that  use  of  language  which  is  unclear,  inef¬ 
fective,  and  inappropriate  to  the  linguistic  occasion,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  traditional,  “correct”  or  elegant  the  words  or  phrases 
r  employed. 

3  Robert  C.  Pooley,  Grammar  and  Usage  in  Textbooks  on  English  (Madi¬ 
son,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1933),  p.  155. 
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This  theory  of  usage,  resting  upon  appropriateness,  leads 
to  the  recognition  of  levels  of  usage  rather  than  a  single  stand¬ 
ard  of  usage.  An  educated  user  of  English  will  vary  his  speech 
and  writing  from  extreme  formality  and  literary  elegance  to 
extreme  informality,  including  slang  and  dialectical  expres¬ 
sions.  He  does  so  knowingly  and  with  intention.  He  has  devel¬ 
oped,  in  other  words,  a  recognition  of  the  appropriateness  of 
the  form  of  his  speech  to  every  occasion  in  which  he  will  em¬ 
ploy  it.  Moreover,  if  he  is  a  teacher  he  recognizes  that  his 
task,  so  far  as  his  pupils  are  concerned,  is  not  to  teach  any  one 
form  of  speech  as  correct  or  incorrect  but  to  develop  in  the 
pupil  the  same  sensitivity  to  the  appropriateness  of  language 
in  each  situation  which  he  himself  has  developed.  He  might 
discuss,  for  example,  the  manner  in  which  people  greet  each 
other  and  have  his  students  recognize  the  appropriate  uses 
of  “Hi!”  “Howdy!”  “How  do  you  do?”  “How  are  you?”  “I  am 
happy  to  make  your  acquaintance.” 

In  summary,  the  point  of  view  of  the  contemporary  linguist 
is  as  follows : 

1.  Correctness  in  modern  English  usage  is  not  deter¬ 
mined  by  appeals  to  logic,  etymology,  or  the  traditions  of 
earlier  days.  It  cannot  be  determined  by  rules  of  “right”  and 
“wrong.”  It  must  be  established  by  the  needs  of  communica¬ 
tion  in  every  situation  in  which  language  is  used. 

2.  Since  correctness  is  a  relative  matter  derived  from  the 
needs  of  communication,  the  teaching  of  correct  English 
requires  the  development  in  pupils  of  a  sensitivity  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  language  in  all  kinds  of  situations  and  the 
gradual  development  of  skill  to  use  English  appropriately  in 
each  situation. 

3.  The  teaching  of  correctness  in  school  and  college 
courses  must  shift  in  emphasis  from  the  laying  down  of  nega¬ 
tive  rules  to  the  development  of  positive  insights.  Instead  of 
teaching  rules  for  the  avoidance  of  error,  pupils  must  be 
taught  to  observe  and  understand  the  way  in  which  their  lan- 
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guage  operates  today  for  all  the  various  needs  of  communica¬ 
tion.4 

The  student  who  asks,  “Is  it  correct  to  say,  'Can  I  have  some 
candy?’  ”  should  be  advised,  for  instance,  to  observe  the 
speech  of  various  persons  in  his  community,  to  watch  for  this 
expression  in  stories  and  articles,  and  to  consult  the  most  re¬ 
cent  usage  studies.  From  these  sources  he  can  prepare  a  re¬ 
port  of  value  to  himself  and  to  the  class. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  LATIN  INFLUENCE  ON 
SYSTEMATIC  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

The  rise  of  a  wealthy  middle  class  in  the  eighteenth  century 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  systematic 
grammar.  Wealthy  merchants  and  their  wives,  aspiring  to 
social  prominence,  found  refinement  of  diction  and  usage  a 
necessity  for  social  acceptance.  To  achieve  elegance  in  speech 
they  employed  tutors.  These  tutors,  many  of  them  extremely 
able  Scots,  began  to  write  books  to  be  used  as  texts.  Where 
correctness  and  elegance  were  the  goals,  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  books  should  reflect  the  attitude  of  school-masterly 
authority  rather  than  scholarly  objectivity.  It  was  also  natural 
that  these  tutors  should  base  their  grammar  on  the  system 
which  they  knew,  the  classics,  and  particularly  Latin.  From 
this  cause,  English  grammar  is  saddled  with  a  descriptive 
analysis  and  a  terminology  ill  adapted  to  an  accurate  portrayal 
of  the  unique  qualities  of  the  English  language  itself. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  Latin  influence  is  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  English  tenses.  Systematic  grammar  recognizes 
six  tenses:  present,  past,  future,  perfect,  past  perfect,  and 
future  perfect.  This  analysis  tallies  exactly  with  Latin  tenses. 
But  English,  to  be  accurate,  has  only  two  tenses,  a  present 
and  a  past.  All  other  alleged  tenses  are  in  reality  aspects  of 

4  Robert  C.  Pooley,  Teaching  English  Usage  (New  York,  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts,  Inc.,  1946),  Ch.  IV. 
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time  represented  by  the  composition  of  phrases  (have  gone, 
will  go,  shall  have  been  taken,  etc. ) . 

For  generations  school  children  have  been  bludgeoned  into 
learning  a  future  “tense”  described  as  consisting  of  the  infini¬ 
tive  with  the  auxiliary  verbs  shall  and  will  (I  shall  go,  you 
will  go,  he  will  go,  we  shall  go,  you  will  go,  they  will  go.) 
Historically  this  so-called  future  tense  has  developed  more  or 
less  accidentally  from  odd  bits  of  Anglo-Saxon  verbs  and  is, 
therefore,  in  the  grammatical  sense  not  a  true  tense.  Like  all 
the  Germanic  languages,  English  expresses  the  idea  of  future 
by  the  use  of  the  present  tense  ( I  go  tomorrow ) ,  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  progressive  form  ( am  going  tomorrow ) ,  and  by  a  large 
number  of  various  phrases,  including  1  shall  go,  I  will  go,  I 
hope  to  go,  I  plan  on  going,  and  so  forth.  To  insist  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  arrangement  of  shall  and  will  constitute  the  future 
tense  in  English  is  to  perpetuate  an  error  originally  derived 
from  Latin  influences. 

From  time  to  time  efforts  have  been  made  by  earnest  but 
poorly  informed  teachers  to  make  the  grammatical  terminol¬ 
ogy  of  English  coincide  with  that  of  Latin.  Not  many  years 
ago  a  formal  report  recommended  the  use  of  such  terms  as 
nominative,  genitive,  and  accusative  cases.  In  addition  to 
confusing  English  grammar  with  Latin  grammar  such  terms 
tend  to  obscure  the  real  functions  of  English  forms  which  are 
described  by  the  terms  subjective,  possessive,  and  objective. 
Even  these  terms  apply  chiefly  to  pronouns.  Except  for  a 
series  of  devices  for  signaling  the  possessive,  the  English 
noun  has  no  case  distinctions  remaining. 

The  fact  is  that  English  grammar,  as  it  is  generally  taught, 
is  far  from  being  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  English  as  it  is 
actually  used.  The  tradition  of  the  eighteenth  century  has 
carried  forward  to  our  day  an  unscientific  and  not  even  fully 
rational  scheme  of  English  grammar. 
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NEW  METHODS  OF  DESCRIBING  THE  STRUCTURE 

OF  ENGLISH 

Dissatisfaction  with  Latin  labels  applied  to  English  gram¬ 
mar,  and  with  a  system  of  nomenclature  which  in  some  cases 
only  partially  described  the  elements  to  which  it  applied,  and 
in  other  cases  failed  completely  to  recognize  and  name  an 
important  element  of  English  led  some  linguists  of  the 
twentieth  century  to  attempt  a  new  description  on  functional 
bases.  Chief  among  these  was  the  Danish  scholar,  Otto  Jes- 
person,  who  in  a  series  of  books  and  articles  undertook  to 
provide  a  new  system  of  English  grammar  and  a  new  nomen¬ 
clature  to  fit  it.  This  work  was  later  assembled  in  a  single 
book.5  Jesperson  found  only  five  valid  parts  of  speech  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  which  he  named  substantives,  adjectives,  pronouns, 
verbs,  and  particles  ( in  which  he  included  adverbs,  preposi¬ 
tions,  conjunctions,  and  interjections ) . 

Writing  in  1933,  Janet  Rankin  Aiken,  an  American  disciple 
of  Jespersen,  says,  “There  is  abundant  justification  for  the 
development  of  a  new  plan  of  English  grammar.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  systems,  far  from  being  logical  or  reasonable,  are  seen 
upon  a  fairly  close  inspection  to  be  full  of  anomalies  and  in¬ 
consistencies  ...  A  truly  functional  plan  of  English  gram¬ 
mar  will  necessarily  recognize  six  functions  in  place  of  eight 
'parts  of  speech.’  ”  6  These  functions  she  calls  absolute,  verb , 
subject,  complement ,  modifier,  and  connective.  Although  her 
proposals  have  the  virtues  of  simplicity  and  clarity,  they  have 
so  far  scarcely  touched  the  conventional  teaching  of  gram 
mar. 

A  somewhat  different  approach  to  the  understanding  of 
English  was  undertaken  by  Mrs.  Aiken  with  Margaret  Bryant 

5  Otto  Jespersen,  The  Philosophy  of  Grammar  (New  York,  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  Inc.,  1924). 

6  Janet  Rankin  Aiken,  A  New  Plan  of  English  Grammar  (New  York,  Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  Inc.,  1933),  pp.  iii,  iv. 
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in  1940. 7  Dealing  with  language  as  human  behavior,  they 
say,  “The  English  language  and  grammar  are  the  products 
of  the  group  thinking  of  billions  of  people  whose  minds  have 
worked  psychologically  rather  than  logically;  and  the  fruit 
of  this  group  thinking  is  a  system  which  reflects  behavioristic 
patterns  rather  than  formal  regularity.”  8  They  proceed  to 
show  how  grammar  develops  from  the  minds  and  acts  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  how  the  emotions  and  urges  of  mankind  influence 
the  grammar  of  English.  Frequently,  for  example,  a  plural 
becomes  a  singular  when  it  is  made  into  an  adjective,  as  in 
the  phrase,  a  five  dollar  bill  compared  to  five  dollars.  Other 
such  adjectives  are  a  two-year-old ,  a  ten-mile  walk,  a  hundred 
pound  weight.9 

After  nearly  a  decade  of  preparation  there  appeared  in  1940 
also  the  study  and  report  of  Charles  Carpenter  Fries.10  Fries 
undertook  to  show  that  grammar  is  the  study  of  a  language 
as  it  is  used  currently  by  its  speakers,  and  instead  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  compose  a  system  of  grammar  he  offered  a  vast  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  specific  instances  of  the  use  of  English.  He  con¬ 
trasts  the  “conventional”  method  of  describing  differences  in 
language  with  the  “scientific”  method,  of  which  his  book  is 
the  exposition.  Although  differences  in  English  may  arise 
from  several  causes,  Fries  selects  as  most  important  those  that 
arise  from  social  or  class  differences.  From  sources  display¬ 
ing  the  greatest  width  of  social  usage  he  describes  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  English  at  various  social  levels,  and  from  this 
evidence  forms  the  grammar  of  English-as-it-is.11 

Despite  the  work  of  these  and  many  other  competent  stu¬ 
dents  of  English,  the  teaching  of  English  grammar  is  still  con¬ 
trolled  by  concepts  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Current  text- 


7  Margaret  M.  Bryant,  and  Janet  Rankin  Aiken,  Psychology  of  English 
(New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1940). 

8  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  79. 

10  C.  C.  Fries,  American  English  Grammar  (New  York,  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts,  Inc.,  1940). 

11  Fries,  op.  cit.,  Ch.  XI,  pp.  283-292. 
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books  ignore  the  grammar  of  English-as-it-is.  Not  only  is 
grammar  taught  by  an  antiquated  system,  but  also  claims  are 
made  for  teaching  it  which  cannot  be  substantiated.  Some  of 
these  are  discussed  on  pages  284-285. 

The  Need  for  Defining  Terms 

Grammar,  usage,  and  punctuation  have  been  variously 
designated  in  educational  literature  as  “the  mechanics  of 
English”  and  “English  fundamentals,”  yet  an  understanding 
of  grammar  and  the  intelligent  use  of  punctuation  are  far 
from  “mechanical”  in  their  nature  and  neither  is  psychologi¬ 
cally  basic  to  language  learning.  Long  before  children  can 
name  the  parts  of  speech  they  have  learned  to  use  them  to 
communicate  meaning,  and  long  before  they  learn  to  punc¬ 
tuate  they  have  come  to  understand  in  speaking  the  value  of 
pause  and  inflection  to  emphasize  ideas.  Use  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  is  more  truly  “fundamental”  to  the  development  of 
language  habits  than  recognition  of  the  marks  which  signal 
them. 

While  the  word  punctuation  has  a  common  referent,  the 
word  grammar  has  not.  As  often  employed,  it  refers  vaguely 
to  the  kind  of  knowledge  and  scholastic  discipline  that  sup¬ 
posedly  lies  behind  “correct”  usage,  although  “correct”  usage 
is  for  the  most  part  learned  through  different  means.  In  loose 
connotation  the  word  grammar  seems  to  have  become  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  frustration  which  comes  from  trying  to  improve  the 
speech  and  writing  habits  of  increasingly  large  numbers  of 
youth  who  persist  in  being  slovenly  in  speech  and  writing 
and  completely  indifferent  to  language  usage.  Indignantly 
but  irrelevantly,  this  state  of  affairs  has,  in  many  quarters, 
been  attributed  to  the  fact  that  grammar,  as  a  systematized, 
concentrated  study  of  facts  about  language,  has  disappeared, 
or  is  disappearing  from  the  curriculum. 

The  word  grammar  is  often  used,  also,  to  describe  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  English  which  govern  written  expression.  Thus  some 
schools  speak  of  a  semester  of  literature  and  a  semester  of 
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grammar.  This  loose  use  of  the  word  grammar  leads  to  many 
confusions.  When  it  is  recommended,  for  example,  that  no 
grammar  be  taught  before  the  seventh  grade  or  the  ninth 
grade,  the  teacher  who  includes  all  elements  of  written  com¬ 
position  under  the  term  grammar  is  naturally  perplexed.  How 
can  children  learn  to  write  without  attention  to  spelling, 
punctuation,  capitalization,  word  usage,  and  other  such  ele¬ 
ments? 

For  the  sake  of  clarity  at  this  point,  it  may  be  well  to  de¬ 
fine  what  grammar  is.  It  is  not  spelling,  punctuation,  capitali¬ 
zation,  abbreviations,  word  usage  (except  for  certain  inflec¬ 
tional  forms )  or  manuscript  forms.  Grammar  is  ( a )  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  formation  of  English  sentences,  including  the 
relationships  of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  to  each  other;  and 
(b)  the  explanation  of  choices  in  those  inflectional  forms 
which  still  survive  in  modern  English. 


THE  FUNCTIONAL  VALUE  OF  GRAMMAR 

With  this  definition  of  grammar  in  mind,  it  is  possible  to 
proceed  to  the  question,  What  can  grammar  do  for  students 
learning  to  use  English?  Perhaps  the  best  approach  is  to 
eliminate  what  grammar  cannot  do.  First  of  all,  grammar  is 
certainly  not  a  set  of  rules  to  determine  good  usage  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  If  there  is  any  exact  relationship  between  grammar  and 
usage  it  is  that  usage  eventually  determines  the  grammar 
rather  than  that  the  grammar  determines  the  usage.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  although  it  is  both  ungrammatical  and  illogical  to  say 
to  one  person  “Are  you  coming?”  when  are  is  plural  and  you 
is  also  plural,  yet  usage  has  made  this  absurdity  so  fully  ac¬ 
cepted  that  only  the  student  of  historical  grammar  today  is 
aware  of  its  peculiarity. 

In  the  second  place  grammar  does  not  supply  the  direct 
avenue  to  sound  usage  habits.  Grammar  may  sometimes  ex¬ 
plain  why  corrections  of  usage  are  made,  but  it  does  not  of 
itself  correct  bad  habits.  All  available  research  has  shown  that 
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grammar  by  itself  has  little  or  no  direct  influence  upon  the 
speaking  and  writing  habits  of  students.  A  third  argument 
that  English  grammar  is  essential  to  the  learning  of  foreign 
languages  can  be  dismissed  as  specious.  The  best  modern 
authorities  in  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  now  assert 
that  there  is  no  need  to  teach  English  grammar  to  prepare 
students  for  the  study  of  a  foreign  tongue.12 

What,  then,  is  the  real  value  of  the  study  of  grammar?  First 
and  most  important  is  the  principle  that  grammar  should  be 
taught  to  help  students  so  to  analyze  and  understand  parts  of 
the  English  sentence  that  they  can  strive  continuously  for 
variety,  interest,  and  exactness  in  sentence  structure.  For 
example,  the  present  participle  is  unimportant  as  grammar, 
but  extremely  important  as  composition.  It  is  the  means  by 
which  much  action  can  be  crowded  into  a  single  predication; 
e.g.  “Tearing  madly  down  the  slope,  its  spray  misting  the 
sunshine,  its  foam  curdling  the  surface,  its  roar  deafening 
the  observer,  the  mountain  torrent  poured  dashing  and  crash¬ 
ing  into  an  ever  deepening  gorge.”  To  accomplish  this  goal 
the  student  must  pass  through  three  stages  of  grammatical 
experience.  The  first  is  to  gain  a  sufficient  command  of  nomen¬ 
clature  as  to  be  able  to  identify  the  elements  of  the  sentence 
with  which  he  has  to  deal.  This  nomenclature  should  be 
simple  and  functional,  based  upon  English-as-it-is.  The  sec¬ 
ond  step  is  to  learn  the  framework  of  the  English  sentence 
beginning  with  the  concept  of  a  predication.  Here  the  nomen¬ 
clature  is  applied  to  the  task  of  analysis  and  synthesis.  The 
third  step  is  the  creative  use  of  the  two  previous  steps;  that 
is,  the  conscious  selection  and  arrangement  of  identified  and 
consciously  employed  parts  to  create  new  wholes.  Grammar 
thus  described  is  a  mature  and  difficult  study.  It  should  be 
reserved  in  the  program  of  teaching  until  students  have 
reached  such  maturity  as  will  enable  them  to  reason  effectively 
and  to  generalize  from  a  large  number  of  specific  instances. 

12  Walter  Vincent  Kaulfers,  Four  Studies  in  Teaching  Grammar  (Stanford, 
California,  Stanford  University,  1945),  p.  21. 
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Grammar  learned  by  memory  is  practically  useless;  grammar 
learned  by  reason  in  the  creative  act  of  constructing  better 
sentences  becomes  an  intellectual  tool  in  the  hands  of  a 
sufficiently  mature  student. 

Granted  that  this  is  true,  what  should  the  average  school 
do  about  the  teaching  of  grammar  and  usage? 


THE  SHIFT  IN  ORGANIZATIONAL  PERSPECTIVE 
IN  TEACHING  GRAMMAR 

The  Need  for  Teaching  Grammar  in  Use 

The  great  shift  in  thinking  about  grammar  over  the  last 
two  decades  has  been  a  shift  in  organizational  perspective. 
Pupils  are  no  longer  asked  to  follow  the  logical  outline  of 
grammar  as  an  organized  body  of  knowledge,  beginning  with 
the  parts  of  speech  and  ending  with  the  noun  clause.  Rather 
they  are  asked  to  speak  and  to  write,  to  note  wherein  their 
speech  and  writing  are  effective  or  ineffective  and  to  discover 
how  the  known  principles  of  usage  or  sentence  structure  can 
help  them  to  overcome  the  specific  weaknesses  in  their  own 
expression.  Instead  of  insisting  that  the  pupil  adapt  himself 
to  the  facts  of  grammar,  modern  teaching  adapts  its  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  of  grammar  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil. 

A  similar  shift  in  direction  is  to  be  noted  in  the  teaching  of 
punctuation.  At  the  same  time  that  a  child  begins  the  long 
process  of  identifying  a  sentence,  he  is  introduced  to  periods 
and  capital  letters,  usually  through  observing  their  usefulness 
in  his  own  reading  books — a  practice  which  puts  both  reading 
and  writing  where  they  belong,  in  the  total  setting  of  com¬ 
munication.  When  he  first  learns  to  write  conversation,  he  is 
introduced  to  quotation  marks,  and  as  his  thoughts  become 
more  and  more  complex  and  the  need  for  punctuation  marks 
becomes  apparent,  he  gains  insights  leading  to  generaliza¬ 
tions  which  help  him  recognize  and  indicate  the  relationships 
between  the  parts  of  his  sentences.  As  in  the  teaching  of  gram¬ 
mar,  so  in  the  teaching  of  punctuation,  the  best  time  to  intro- 
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duce  explanations  of  usages  is  the  moment  when  the  child  is 
grappling  with  expression  of  his  own  ideas  and  can  evolve 
the  generalization  from  his  own  experience  with  language. 
Such  teaching  precludes  the  need  of  “carry-over”  into  practice 
because  the  rule  follows  rather  than  precedes  his  efforts  to 
express  his  ideas  effectively. 

The  Vulnerability  of  Rules  for  Grammar 

But  the  rule  itself,  as  commonly  stated  in  grammatical 
terms,  often  is  vulnerable.  Take,  for  example,  the  effort  to 
avoid  sentence  fragments  by  definition  of  a  complete  sentence 
as  a  group  of  words  having  a  subject  and  predicate.  In  the 
first  place,  an  adverbial  clause,  the  most  common  of  all  frag¬ 
ments,  has  a  subject  and  a  predicate.  Moreover,  not  all 
sentences  as  written  do  have  a  subject  and  a  predicate,  and, 
in  current  writing,  sometimes  two  thoughts  are  run  together 
for  a  valid  purpose.  Modern  usage  condones  a  great  many 
experiments  with  punctuation,  and  to  such  experiments,  pu¬ 
pils  are  constantly  exposed.  On  billboards  and  advertisements 
they  see  flagrantly  violated  the  rules  of  capitalization  learned 
at  school.  In  newspapers  and  magazines  they  see  single  words 
or  phrases  punctuated  as  complete  sentences,  for  in  reality 
such  elements  are  complete,  with  the  missing  parts  buried  in 
the  context. 

The  Need  of  Observing  Language  in  Action 

A  realistic  approach  to  the  teaching  of  punctuation  de¬ 
mands  that  pupils  be  taught  to  face  these  facts,  not  only 
evolving  rules  when  it  is  useful  to  do  so,  but  observing  lan¬ 
guage  practice  as  a  constant  check  upon  their  own  generaliza¬ 
tions  and  those  of  others.  For  what  purpose  does  a  poster 
capitalize  all  letters  or  drop  all  of  them  to  lower  case?  Why 
in  a  sales  letter  are  the  parts  of  a  sentence  written  on  different 
fines?  In  such  a  sentence  as  this  from  Conrad,  what  is  the 
effect  on  the  reader  of  the  dash:  “We  live  as  we  die — alone.”? 

That  punctuation  can  be  made  to  serve  many  valid  pur- 
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poses  is  an  exciting  discovery  for  pupils  to  make,  and  likely 
to  yield  in  the  long  run  far  more  profitable  results  than  the 
perfunctory  learning  of  rules.  Like  grammar,  punctuation  is 
something  to  be  understood,  not  something  to  be  learned  by 
rote. 


THREE  MAJOR  FACTORS  IN  IMPROVING 
EXPRESSION  THROUGH  TEACHING  GRAMMAR 

There  are  three  major  factors  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
planning  a  program  in  grammar:  (1)  individuals  differ  in 
the  extent  to  which  they  can  profit  from  instruction  in  gram¬ 
mar;  ( 2 )  the  desire  to  improve  one’s  language  is  fundamental 
to  success  in  doing  so;  and  (3)  knowledge  about  language 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  ability  to  use  language  effectively. 

1.  Individual  Differences  in  Need  for  Grammar 

Individuals  differ  widely  in  the  levels  of  language  for  which 
they  will  have  use  in  life.  They  differ  also  in  the  extent  to 
which  they  can  profit  from  the  study  of  grammar.  Numerous 
researches  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  students  below 
average  in  intelligence  spend  their  time  to  greater  advantage 
in  speech  and  writing  accompanied  by  drib  on  usage  than 
on  the  abstractions  of  grammar.  In  addition,  as  Chapter  2 
has  clearly  indicated,  different  students  will  have  very  varied 
needs  in  usage  according  to  their  individual  backgrounds, 
stage  of  development,  and  rates  of  growth. 

Knowledge  of  grammar,  therefore,  is  not  equally  valuable 
for  all  pupils.  Much  that  used  to  be  regarded  as  necessary  for 
all  persons  is  now  considered  useful  only  for  the  specialist. 
For  example,  ability  to  express  parallel  ideas  in  parallel  fash¬ 
ions,  such  as,  1  like  to  hunt ,  to  fish ,  and  to  swim ;  or  I  like 
hunting ,  fishing  and  swimming ,  is  important  for  everybody, 
but  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  in  one  sentence  he  has  used 
infinitives  and  in  the  other  gerunds,  is  a  matter  for  the  special¬ 
ist.  Much  that  was  once  thought  of  as  a  prerequisite  for  im- 
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provement  in  speech  and  writing  is  no  longer  regarded  as 
essential.  Children  learn  the  use  of  the  forms  of  the  pronoun 
primarily  by  imitation — without  a  study  of  grammatical  rea¬ 
son.  When  they  persist  in  employing  unacceptable  usages, 
the  remedy  in  the  elementary-school  years  and  in  many  cases 
in  high  school  is  to  help  them  observe  that  the  difficulties  they 
meet  occur  for  the  most  part  when  they  are  talking  about 
two  or  more  persons.  For  example,  they  say,  I  went  and  He 
went,  but  quite  frequently,  Him  and  me  went.  Observance 
of  language  in  use  indicates  that  the  rule  is,  “Say  what  you 
would  say  for  each  one  alone.”  Similarly  pupils  can  examine 
the  forms,  Mother  read  me  a  story,  and  Mother  read  him  a 
story,  and  know  that  they  must  say,  therefore,  Mother  read 
him  and  me  a  story. 

The  answer  to  improved  usage,  then,  lies  not  in  meticulous 
sentence  analysis  but  in  enriched  language  experience  in 
which  acceptable  forms  are  continuously  heard  or  read  and 
consciously  contrasted  with  unacceptable  forms,  such  instruc¬ 
tion  to  be  supplemented  by  periodic  oral  drill  in  the  class¬ 
room  on  forms  which  have  caused  difficulty  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  in  his  own  speech  or  writing. 

2.  The  Importance  of  Attitudes  in  Improving  Language 
Habits 

Maturing  language  habits,  furthermore,  depend  as  much 
upon  desirable  attitudes  as  upon  technical  knowledge.  Arbi¬ 
trary  insistence  upon  “correctness”  (i.e.,  conformity  to  rules) 
by  the  purist,  for  example,  may  set  up  a  rebellion  against  gen¬ 
eral  improvement  in  expression.  Still  other  psychological 
blocks  may  be  unconsciously  built  into  the  pupil’s  attitude 
toward  language  development.  A  child  acquires  his  speech 
habits  from  his  parents,  and,  therefore,  must  be  aroused  to 
a  desire  for  improvement  without  a  repudiation  of  his  home 
environment.  He  must  be  led  gradually  to  see  the  larger  social 
functions  of  language  and  to  understand  the  various  levels 
of  usage  which  are  permissible  within  the  society  in  which 
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he  lives.  His  habits  will  improve  best,  not  so  much  from 
meticulous  correction,  unwillingly  performed,  as  from  richly 
satisfying  experiences  in  reading  and  listening,  where  the 
appropriate  form,  the  telling  phrase,  or  the  cadence  of  a 
sentence  contributes  obviously  to  the  effectiveness  of  com¬ 
munication. 

3.  The  Need  for  Distinguishing  between  Knowledge  of 
and  Ability  to  Use  Language 

Learning  by  imitation  and  absorption  is  truly  “fundamental” 
in  the  sense  that  it  precedes  learning  by  conscious  effort. 
To  recognize  its  importance  in  relation  to  growth  in  language, 
however,  is  not  to  deny  the  value  of  direct  teaching  of  gram¬ 
matical  concepts  which  quite  normally  begins  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten  or  the  first  grade — as  soon  as  children  are  asked  to 
note  the  boundaries  of  their  own  thoughts.  To  begin  and  to 
end  a  thought  is  to  compose  a  sentence  whether  one  can 
explain  what  one  has  done  or  not. 

Too  frequently  pupils'  knowledge  of  grammar  and  punc¬ 
tuation  is  tested,  not  in  terms  of  how  well  they  can  use  it,  but 
in  terms  of  what  they  know  about  it.  It  is  as  if  one  who  could 
drive  a  car  successfully  and  look  after  it  efficiently  were  to  be 
tested  on  his  knowledge  of  an  automobile  by  a  mechanic  who 
insisted  upon  the  driver’s  answering  all  questions  in  his  terms 
so  that  he  could  more  easily  fill  in  the  order  for  repairs. 

1.  Name  and  define  and  spell  correctly  the  parts  of  a 
motor. 

2.  Explain  the  purpose  of  the  universal  joint  connection 
at  either  end  of  the  drive  shaft. 

In  operation  the  driver  can  be  said  to  know  his  automobile. 
He  can  drive  it  to  the  place  where  he  wishes  to  go.  He  can 
detect  engine  trouble.  He  knows  how  and  where  to  ask  for 
help  when  things  go  wrong. 

But  few  drivers  could  pass  a  test  in  auto  mechanics.  Over 
the  years  some  of  them  gradually  become  good  amateur  me¬ 
chanics.  Some  become  experts  and  make  garage  work  their 
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vocation.  To  live  in  this  age,  however,  all  drivers  need  a 
limited  knowledge,  which  includes  a  technical  vocabulary, 
an  understanding  of  a  few  basic  principles,  and  an  ability  to 
detect  poor  performance.  But  time  does  not  permit  most  of 
them  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mechanics,  nor  to 
display  their  knowledge  in  technical  terms. 

Is  there  not  a  rough  analogy  here  to  the  teaching  of  gram¬ 
mar?  All  children  need  some  knowledge  of  the  sentence  and 
its  parts,  but  that  knowledge  may  very  well  be  acquired  and 
measured  in  terms  of  practical  use  rather  than  of  theoretical 
mastery.  Over  the  years  between  the  elementary  schools  and 
college  many  pupils  will  become  good  amateur  grammarians. 
Some,  because  of  vocational  choice  and  natural  aptitude, 
will  become  experts,  able  to  repair  the  broken-down  sen¬ 
tences  of  others  at  copyreader’s  desk  or  editorial  office.  For 
these,  additional  specialized  training  is  as  much  of  a  neces¬ 
sity  as  it  is  for  a  prospective  mechanic.  For  the  rest,  however, 
only  a  limited  amount  of  grammar — that  amount  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  use  to  which  it  can  be  put — seems  warranted. 
What,  then,  is  that  limited  amount? 


BASIC  PROBLEMS  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 
1.  Sentence  Structure 

Pupils  at  all  levels  of  instruction  are  concerned  with  making 
their  sentences  (1)  complete,  (2)  clear,  and  (3)  varied  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  level  of  maturity  of  their  expression.  This  they 
do  first  of  all  by  examining  interesting  sentences  in  print  and 
in  their  own  writing.  They  discover  that  sentences  have  two 
parts — what  is  talked  about  and  what  is  said  about  it.  They 
match  subjects  and  predicates  to  get  the  feeling  of  complete¬ 
ness.  They  create  subjects  for  prec^icates  furnished  them  and 
create  predicates  for  subjects  so  supplied.  By  this  means  they 
gain  a  working  understanding  of  the  function  of  each  part 
and  return  to  their  own  sentences  to  judge  their  complete¬ 
ness.  By  manipulating  and  observing  sentences,  they  also 
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learn  the  interest  value  of  changing  the  order  of  subject  and 
predicate.  Confused  sentences  grow  out  of  confused  thinking 
just  as  clear  sentences  are  the  product  of  clear  thinking.  Use 
of  simple,  clear  language  makes  for  more  effective  communi¬ 
cation  than  the  effort  to  be  ornate.  Pupils  should  learn,  by 
constant  effort  to  express  their  own  ideas,  the  importance  of 
these  two  principles.  They  should  learn  to  clarify  their  own 
meaning  for  themselves  before  attempting  to  express  it  for 
others. 

High  school  pupils  should  note  certain  structural  factors 
which  make  for  clarity  in  the  sentence.  One  is  to  make  per¬ 
fectly  clear  for  what  one  word  each  pronoun  substitutes. 
(Varied  usage  for  which  and  that  may  be  observed  in  speech 
and  writing.)  The  other  is  to  place  all  modifiers  near  the 
words  they  modify.  They  should  also  discover  that  expressing 
parallel  ideas  in  parallel  form  clarifies  the  thought  for  both 
writer  and  reader. 

No  child  is  too  young,  no  student  too  old  to  note  with 
pleasure  the  effect  of  concrete,  picture-making  words  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  dull  or  general  ones — We  have  a  dog  for  our 
mascot,  for  example,  contrasted  with  I  wish  you  could  see 
our  heady-eyed  black  Scottie  with  the  sad  bewhiskered  look. 
Structurally,  this  is  an  important  aspect  of  modification. 

2.  Modification  and  Subordination 

The  chief  mark  of  maturity  in  speech  or  writing  lies  in  the 
use  of  modification  to  build  up  ideas  and  to  show  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  ideas  to  one  another.  Such  power  is  a  function  of 
mental  growth.  It  cannot  be  forced.  As  pupils  mature  in  the 
complexity  of  their  ideas,  they  use  more  and  more  complex 
sentences;  they  should  be  helped  to  use  them  effectively.  The 
meaning  value  of  connectives  is  very  important.  And  con¬ 
nects  ideas  which  bear  an  additive  relationship  to  one  an¬ 
other.  A  mark  of  childish  thinking  is  to  string  all  ideas  to¬ 
gether  with  and.  When,  before,  after,  and  sometimes  since , 
express  time  relationships.  Because,  since,  and  inasmuch  as 
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express  cause.  Finally,  at  a  more  mature  level  of  thought  and 
expression,  although  and  even  if  reveal  concession.  Each  of 
these  ideas  can  be  expressed  by  other  words  in  more  formal 
speech  or  writing:  as  time,  by  hereafter;  cause,  by  yet  or 
because  of  this  fact ;  and  concession,  by  however ,  or  never¬ 
theless .  Recognition  of  the  exact  relationship  between  ideas 
is  always  more  important  than  ability  to  classify  connectives. 

Other  kinds  of  modifiers  are  descriptive: 
the  red  house 
the  house  on  the  hill 
the  house  which  was  struck  by  lightning 
The  shining  black  horse  plunged  frantically  toward  the 

goal. 

— plunged  with  all  his  strength. 

— plunged  with  what  strength  he 
had  left. 

— plunged  when  the  gun  went  off. 

Interest  in  the  rhetorical  value  of  sentence  parts  should  be 
continually  fostered  by  discussing  the  effectiveness  of  sen¬ 
tences  in  the  pupils’  own  writing  and  in  the  materials  which 
they  read. 

For  example,  older  pupils  may  contrast  in  effectiveness 
the  use  of  and  in  the  first  sentence  below  with  the  more  exact 
expression  of  relationship  in  the  sentences  which  follow: 

1.  Camels  are  well  adapted  to  life  in  desert  countries 
and  they  can  store  water  in  their  false  stomachs  and  fat  in 
their  humps. 

2.  Camels,  because  they  can  store  water  in  their  false 
stomachs  and  fat  in  their  humps,  are  well  adapted  to  life  in 
desert  countries. 

3.  Since  camels  can  store  water  in  their  false  stomachs 
and  fat  in  their  humps,  they  are  well  adapted  to  life  in  desert 
countries. 

4.  Camels,  being  able  to  store  water  in  their  false  stom¬ 
achs  and  fat  in  their  humps,  are  well  adapted  to  life  in  desert 
countries. 
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Younger  pupils  can  see  at  a  glance  the  misunderstanding 
which  would  arise  if  the  mother’s  “modification’’  of  her  con¬ 
sent  should  appear  in  a  different  sentence  from  the  consent 
itself: 

Yes,  you  may  go  to  the  Shrine  Circus — 

If  you  earn  the  money  for  your  ticket. 

After  your  homework  is  done. 

When  you  have  finished  carrying  out  the  ashes. 

And  you  may  bring  your  chum  home  to  stay  all  night. 

Long  appositives  cause  a  large  number  of  fragments  in 
the  writing  of  high  school  pupils,  who  should  have  much 
practice  in  handling  them:  I  have  three  kinds  of  scrapbooks: 
one  of  pictures  of  movie  actors,  one  of  maps  of  cities  and 
highways,  and  one  of  places  I  have  visited  on  trips. 

3.  Agreement 

Teachers  and  their  pupils  should  recognize  the  fact  that 
English  verbs  rarely  change  form  to  agree  with  their  sub¬ 
jects.  Usually  in  expressing  past  time  the  same  verb  serves 
all  persons.  Likewise,  apart  from  the  verb  to  be,  the  same 
verb  serves  all  persons  except  one  in  the  present.  What 
causes  confusion  in  English  is  that  s  at  the  end  of  a  verb  in¬ 
dicates  that  it  is  singular;  whereas  s  at  the  end  of  a  noun  in¬ 
dicates  that  it  is  plural.  One  choir  boy  sings  a  solo.  Several 
choir  boys  sing  the  anthem.  A  similar  idiom  which  causes 
trouble  is  the  use  for  one  of  There  is,  There  was,  and  There 
has  been  and  for  more  than  one  of  There  are,  There  were, 
and  There  have  been. 

Although  teaching  agreement  has  been  inordinately  com¬ 
plicated  in  the  past  by  the  effort  to  apply  Latin  parallels  to 
the  English  language,  this  matter  of  the  s  constitutes  the 
major  problem  of  agreement  in  English.  Insistence  upon 
distinctions  between  shall  and  will  has  already  been  shown 
to  be  indefensible  in  the  fight  of  historical  research. 
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4.  Problems  of  the  Noun  and  Pronoun 

Formation  of  plurals  of  nouns  is  not  primarily  a  gram¬ 
matical  problem.  It  can  be  dealt  with  more  simply  as  spelling. 
Showing  possession  in  English  is  a  matter  of  recognizing  the 
fact  of  possession  and  adding  ’  or ’s.  The  problem  needs  no 
formal  classification  as  grammar. 

The  value  of  pronouns  as  substitutes  for  names  lies  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  avoidance  of  such  repetition  as  John  cut  Johns 
finger  with  Johns  new  knife  making  Johns  birdhouse.  Chil¬ 
dren  need  to  learn  that  use  of  both  the  name  and  the  pro¬ 
noun  as  in  Johnny  he  cut  his  finger ,  is  unnecessary.  Usage  re¬ 
lated  to  gender  offers  no  problem  for  children  for  whom  Eng¬ 
lish  is  a  native  tongue.  Nouns  have  no  subjective  and  objec¬ 
tive  forms  in  English.  Case  uses  of  the  pronoun  cause  trouble 
chiefly  in  compounds  which  can  be  determined  by  reference 
to  usage.  Fries’s  statistical  confirmation  of  the  linguist’s  state¬ 
ment  that  in  standard  English,  position  in  the  sentence  is 
tending  to  substitute  for  case  is  a  significant  one.  Who  did  you 
ask?  To  whoin  did  you  send  the  invitation?  and  It  is  me, 
are  examples  of  the  use  of  nominative  forms  for  nominative 
positions  in  the  sentence  and  objective  forms  for  objective 
positions.  The  fact  that  pronouns  have  special  forms  to  show 
possession  without  use  of  the  apostrophe  needs  emphasis. 
This  is  your  book.  This  book  is  yours.  This  is  their  book.  This 
book  is  theirs.  Contractions  can  and  should  be  mastered  early 
by  most  pupils. 

Again,  usage  needs  to  be  examined  as  it  varies  from  singu¬ 
lar  to  plural  according  to  meaning  with  such  pronouns  as 
each,  everyone,  anybody,  and  the  like,  and  with  collective 
nouns  like  team,  crowd,  and  flock. 

Illiteracies  such  as  hisn,  hern,  theirselves,  and  hisself  and 
the  mention  of  oneself  first  should  be  attacked  vigorously  as 
standing  in  the  way  of  general  social  acceptance  and  business 
success.  Mispronunciation  of  this,  that,  these,  those,  and  they 
as  if  they  began  with  d  is  also  a  serious  handicap.  Use  of  this 
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and  that  in  the  singular  and  these  and  those  with  the  plural 
is  also  characteristic  of  standard  English.  Drill  on  such  forms 
need  not  be  associated  with  Latin  rules  for  agreement  of 
adjectives  which  have  no  other  bearing  upon  English. 

5.  Problems  of  the  Verb 

It  is  exceedingly  important  in  English  to  use  auxiliaries 
such  as  is,  was ,  has  been  and  are ,  were ,  or  have  been  with  the 
appropriate  forms  of  verbs.  Seen ,  done ,  come,  and  gone  are 
four  of  the  most  commonly  used  and  most  clearly  differentiate 
standard  from  substandard  English.  Habitual  use  of  auxil¬ 
iaries  with  these  verbs  should  be  emphasized  at  all  levels  of 
instruction.  Other  verbs  may  be  added  as  pupils  show  need 
for  them.  Forms  such  as  brang,  boughten,  and  drownded 
should  be  recognized  as  historically  based  but  unacceptable 
as  standard  English  today.  Distinctions  should  be  established 
through  practice  between  ed  forms  and  irregular  forms 
to  express  past  time;  i.e.,  rained,  showed,  and  began,  or 
brought. 

As  children  begin  telling  more  lengthy  stories  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  grades,  they  should  be  helped  to  avoid  shifts  in  time 
by  deciding  whether  they  wish  to  tell  the  story  as  if  it  is 
happening  before  their  eyes  or  as  if  it  happened  last  week  or 
at  some  other  time  in  the  past.  Once  having  made  their  choice, 
they  should  learn  to  be  consistent  in  their  use  of  forms. 

6.  Usage  in  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 

The  use  of  alternative  forms  of  such  adverbs  as  loud  or 
loudly  and  slow  or  slowly  according  to  the  cadence  of  the 
sentence  needs  to  be  studied  through  reference  to  recent 
dictionaries,  handbooks  of  current  usage,  and  observation  of 
the  language  in  use  today. 

By  practice  and  example  children  should  discover  early 
when  to  use  a  and  when  to  use  an.  Teachers  will  avoid  much 
embarrassment  to  individuals  who  fail  to  observe  the  usage 
and  will  reduce  the  effect  of  practice  on  unacceptable  forms 
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if  they  give  these  children  special  help  with  the  problem  early 
in  the  grades. 

Expressing  comparisons  in  English  is  a  difficult  task.  By 
actually  comparing  boys  and  girls  in  height,  fruit  in  goodness, 
and  innumerable  other  elements  within  their  experience, 
children  should  habituate  the  use  of  acceptable  forms. 

A  PLANNED  PROGRAM— CONTINUITY  WITHOUT 

GRADE  PLACEMENT 

Obviously,  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  specific  aspects  of 
such  a  program  to  each  grade.  Development  of  language 
power  is  a  matter  of  individual  guidance.  The  description  of 
basic  elements  in  the  English  language  presented  above  is 
given  merely  to  help  the  teacher  to  identify  the  needs  of  in¬ 
dividuals  or  groups  of  individuals  and  to  assist  him  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  what  is  important  from  what  is  immaterial.  Dif¬ 
ferent  needs  emerge  in  different  situations.  Varied  topics 
bring  out  varied  sentence  patterns,  and  different  activities 
involve  different  kinds  of  usages.  At  one  moment  children 
state  their  preferences,  and  ability  to  make  comparisons  comes 
into  play.  At  another  moment,  they  attempt  to  describe  the 
Rockies;  descriptive  language  then  assumes  an  important 
role.  At  still  another  time,  they  may  struggle  with  the  analysis 
of  a  process  in  science  or  social  studies,  when  sentence  struc¬ 
ture  becomes  much  more  involved.  Pronouns  play  a  large 
part  in  conversation;  connectives  function  most  tellingly  in 
exposition  and  argument.  What  is  taught  in  grammar  and 
usage  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  communication  in 
which  pupils  are  engaged  and  the  extent  of  their  difficulty  . 
with  specific  language  forms.  A  good  program  in  the  language 
arts  furnishes  as  broad  and  rich  a  field  for  communication  in 
as  real  situations  as  possible,  and  then  deals  directly  and 
specifically  with  whatever  language  problems  arise.  The  basic 
needs  are  not  left  to  chance.  They  are  planned  for  carefully 
through  the  variety  of  the  experiences  provided  and  are  dealt 
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with  in  the  combined  order  of  ( 1 )  the  needs  of  the  pupils, 
(2)  the  difficulty  of  the  concepts,  and  (3)  the  cruciality  of 
the  usages  in  terms  of  their  social  acceptability  today. 

Articulation  through  Continuity  of  Growth  for  Learners 

Functional  teaching  of  grammar  substitutes  sequence 
based  on  the  continuous  growth  of  the  learner  in  power  to 
express  his  ideas  in  speech  and  writing  for  articulation  in¬ 
herent  in  a  logically  organized  series  of  topics  in  language. 

The  teacher  should  have  an  overall  view  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  growing  power  in  language.  He  should  know  by  testing 
and  by  observation  of  speech  and  writing  the  level  of  each 
pupil’s  growth  in  various  aspects  of  expression.  He  should 
plan  experiences  which  will  furnish  ample  opportunity  for 
all  kinds  of  practice  in  speaking  and  writing,  such  as  giving 
reports,  writing  letters,  introducing  guests,  carrying  on  con¬ 
versation,  sharing  personal  experiences,  planning  and  dis¬ 
cussing,  and  writing  imaginative  stories  and  poems.  In  the 
course  of  such  writing  and  speaking,  the  teacher  will  ob¬ 
serve  the  needs  of  the  particular  children  in  his  classes  and 
will  teach  specifically  to  the  point  of  difficulty.  During  the 
period  of  evaluation  at  the  end  of  the  unit,  he  will  discover 
also  that  certain  problems  need  to  be  attacked  through  direct 
teaching  and  drill. 

The  goals  at  all  levels  of  instruction  are  roughly  the 
same,  but  the  maturity  of  attack  upon  the  improvement  of 
sentence  structure,  the  observation  and  habituation  of  usage, 
and  the  extent  of  generalization  will  depend  upon  the  level 
of  growth  of  the  pupils  concerned. 

The  Slow  Growth  of  Concepts 

Growth  in  language  power  is  slow.  Concepts  develop  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  many  of  them  dependent  upon  the 
achievement  of  varying  degrees  of  mental  maturity.  As  pre¬ 
viously  stated,  children  actually  begin  the  study  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  in  the  kindergarten  when  the  teacher  helps  them  begin 
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and  end  their  thoughts.  In  the  primary  grades,  they  actually 
use  the  word  sentence  in  composing  simple  letters  or  stories 
of  their  own.  Soon  they  learn  to  recognize  that  there  are  two 
parts  to  a  thought  expressed  in  a  sentence.  They  may  not  call 
these  parts  subject  and  predicate,  but  they  are  building  to¬ 
ward  an  understanding  of  (not  a  memorized  definition  of) 
the  subject-predicate  relation. 

In  the  junior  high  school,  if  they  have  average  ability  or 
better,  they  may  learn  the  technical  names  of  these  parts  as 
need  for  talking  about  their  own  sentences  makes  names  use¬ 
ful  and  convenient.  In  the  senior  high  school,  they  achieve 
a  complexity  of  thinking  which  necessitates  use  of  long  and 
involved  sentences.  The  difference  between  main  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  becomes  important,  and  the  careful  build-up  of  ideas 
in  clear  relationship  through  the  adequate  use  of  modifica¬ 
tion.  Again  the  caution  must  be  inserted — if  they  have  average 
ability  or  better — if  they  show  a  need  for  such  structuring  of 
ideas  in  their  own  speech  and  writing. 

In  the  junior  high  school,  for  example,  the  names  of  parts 
of  speech  are  constantly  used  whenever  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  to  a  word  by  its  grammatical  name.  Suppose  that  a  class 
is  discussing  the  tone  of  an  editorial  or  broadcast.  The  teacher 
or  a  student  might  ask:  “Did  anyone  notice  the  frequent  use 
of  the  pronoun,  I?”  Someone  else  might  speak  of  the  “edi¬ 
torial  we”  as  a  common  use  of  the  first  person,  plural  pro¬ 
noun,  a  favorite  of  Queen  Victoria:  “We,”  she  used  to  say, 
imperiously,  “do  not  approve!” 

Just  as  boys  learn  the  names  of  the  parts  of  a  motor  gradu¬ 
ally  during  the  process  of  examining  it,  so  might  they  learn 
the  parts  of  speech  during  the  process  of  examining  a  sen¬ 
tence.  No  unit  of  study  in  Industrial  Arts,  called  Farts  of  a 
Motor,  is  necessary.  A  chart,  perhaps,  with  parts  named,  is 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board  for  frequent  reference,  but  for 
the  learning  of  names  reliance  is  placed  for  the  most  part  on 
the  cumulative  experience  of  associating  the  name  with  the 
thing. 
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Similarly  the  naming  of  the  parts  of  the  sentence  might 
grow  out  of  experience  with  those  parts.  What  makes  a  cer¬ 
tain  piece  of  writing  sound  insincere?  “Consider  these 
phrases,”  a  teacher  might  say,  listing  phrases  on  the  black¬ 
board.  For  the  purpose  at  hand  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
a  phrase  is  an  infinitive  phrase  or  a  prepositional  phrase.  The 
important  thing  at  this  juncture  is  to  begin,  or  continue,  the 
long  process  of  associating  the  word  phrase  with  the  thing — 
in  this  case,  a  group  of  words  that  describe,  or  modify  mean¬ 
ing.  Later  on,  under  different  circumstances,  and  with  su¬ 
perior  groups  of  pupils,  it  might  be  appropriate  to  differen¬ 
tiate  between  kinds  of  phrases,  in  relation  to  parallel  struc¬ 
ture  or  variety  of  sentence  pattern. 

Most  goals  in  language  are  long-time  goals  and  cannot  be 
assigned  neatly  to  particular  grades — acceptance  of  the  fact 
that  conventions  serve  a  useful  purpose,  for  example;  or  ap¬ 
preciation  of  sincerity  in  speech  or  writing;  or  recognition 
of  levels  of  language  suited  to  different  occasions.  Such  pow¬ 
ers  do  not  come  all  at  once  but  are  acquired  gradually  from 
grade  to  grade  through  different  kinds  of  experience  appro¬ 
priate  to  each  level  of  growth.  Such  progression  must  be 
looked  for  not  in  the  number  of  facts  and  rules  to  be  learned 
from  grade  to  grade,  but  in  the  ability  to  participate  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  increasingly  complex  speaking  and  writing  ex¬ 
periences.  It  is  the  choosing  and  setting  up  of  those  speaking 
and  writing  experiences,  so  that  they  will  yield  desirable  re¬ 
sults  that  can  be  named  and  the  careful  utilization  of  these 
experiences  to  develop  power  in  language  that  constitutes 
the  basic  curriculum  problem.  It  is  within,  rather  than  with¬ 
out,  such  planned  learning  experiences  that  a  knowledge  of 
grammar  and  usage  and  punctuation  should  be  taught — not 
“incidentally  or  haphazardly”  but  consistently  through  spe¬ 
cific  procedures  designed  to  promote  both  individual  and 
group  progress. 
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VALUES  OF  THE  NEW  PROGRAM 

1.  Saving  Time  for  Communication  of  Ideas 

Teaching  grammar  by  the  plan  outlined  in  this  chapter 
saves  time  for  more  important  elements  in  the  program  of 
expression:  the  adequate  choice  of  subjects  related  to  one’s 
experience;  adaptation  of  one’s  expression  to  the  social  de¬ 
mands  of  the  situation,  sincerity  and  willingness  to  stand  by 
what  one  has  said,  the  location  and  selection  of  ideas  for  the 
purpose  in  hand,  the  ordering  of  ideas  for  presentation  to 
others,  and  continuous  guided  practice  in  actual  speaking 
and  writing. 

2.  Insuring  Learning  through  Reliance  on  Research 

The  attitude  toward  grammar  expressed  in  this  chapter  is 
likewise  supported  by  research:  linguistic  research  into  what 
constitutes  current  usage,  what  differentiates  English  from 
Latin,  and  what  distinguishes  one  social  level  of  usage  from 
another;  and  research  into  methodology  which  indicates  the 
superiority  of  a  psychological  as  opposed  to  a  logical  approach 
to  grammar,  the  need  of  an  emphasis  on  usage  as  contrasted 
with  grammar  for  all  slow  learners,  the  importance  of  mas¬ 
tering  techniques  of  expression  through  actual  attempts  to 
communicate  in  real  situations,  the  futility  of  diagramming 
and  other  schemes  of  logical  classification  for  effecting  im¬ 
provement  in  sentence  structure,  and  the  inseparable  nature 
of  language  and  the  general  growth  of  the  individual.13 

13  See  the  Bibliography,  pp.  443-44,  448-50. 


CHAPTER 

The  Program  in  Speech  and  Writing 

THE  IMPORTANCE  AND  NATURE  OF  SPEECH  AND 
WRITING  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  A  DEMOCRACY 

The  development  and  even  survival  of  our  American 
culture  depends  upon  the  nature  of  our  citizenry,  and  their 
ability  to  work  out  problems  by  exchange  of  knowledge  and 
belief.  Language  is  the  basic  means  whereby  this  exchange 
is  accomplished,  and  hence  all  our  youth  have  need  for  lan¬ 
guage  experience  which  will  promote  sane  thinking  and  free 
and  thoughtful  comparison  of  ideas. 

Competence  in  language  then  means  more  than  a  con¬ 
formity  to  correct  usage,  possession  of  an  elaborate  vocabu¬ 
lary,  a  pleasing  voice,  or  approved  diction,  more  than  the 
ability  to  interpret  a  poem  or  pursue  a  pattern  of  reasoning 
to  a  logical  conclusion.  Each  individual  needs  the  desire  and 
ability  to  say  what  he  has  to  say;  a  recognition  of  language 
as  a  social  instrument  of  great  value;  an  understanding  of  the 
difficulties  of  communication;  and  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  what  he  says  or  writes. 

Because  the  school  should  offer  such  language  experiences 
as  will  enable  boys  and  girls  to  become  articulate  citizens, 
practiced  in  using  language  responsibly,  the  Curriculum  Com¬ 
mission  believes  that  every  student  should  receive  sound  in¬ 
struction  in  speech  and  writing  throughout  his  school  career. 
This  guidance  should  be  related  to  the  offerings  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  arts  and  in  supplementary  courses  and  extraclass  ac¬ 
tivities  which  provide  for  those  having  special  needs,  in- 
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terests,  and  talents  in  the  field.  The  Commission  believes  also 
that  there  should  be  available  to  every  school  the  services 
of  a  speech  correctionist  to  aid  students  with  speech  defects 
and  to  help  teachers  assist  those  handicapped. 

Writing  constitutes  an  important  area  of  modern  life: 
writing  to  share  personal  ideas  and  experience,  to  urge  action, 
to  conduct  business  by  mail,  to  make  records  for  future  use, 
to  convey  information  as  in  news  publications  or  professional 
bulletins,  to  formulate  ideas  and  thus  permit  thoughtful 
reading  and  criticism,  to  offer  creative  outlets  in  imaginative 
prose  and  verse.  The  quantity  of  writing  increases  with  the 
years,  despite  radio  and  television.  Periodicals,  pamphlets, 
books,  advertising  in  varied  forms,  self-help  materials,  and  a 
constant  stream  of  statements  on  religious,  philanthropic,  po¬ 
litical,  and  professional  themes  crowd  our  desks  and  are  a 
characteristic  phenomenon  of  our  age.  Writing,  in  addition 
to  the  many  difficulties  which  it  shares  with  speech,  demands 
skill  in  handwriting  or  typing,  spelling,  punctuation  and  cap¬ 
italization,  and  in  meeting  the  misunderstanding  of  an  absent 
and  often  unknown  audience — skills  more  difficult,  more  me¬ 
ticulous,  and  less  likely  to  be  mastered  without  classroom  help 
than  those  of  speaking. 

THE  INTERRELATIONSHIPS  OF  SPEECH  AND 

WRITING 

In  the  life  of  each  individual,  speech  normally  precedes 
writing.  Before  entering  school  the  child  learns  to  talk  with 
considerable  fluency  and  effectiveness,  later  learns  to  read 
symbols  for  speech,  and  finally  to  make  those  symbols  him¬ 
self.  By  the  time  the  youngster  reaches  the  junior  high  school 
he  has  usually  sufficient  competence  with  all  four  forms  of 
communication  that  he  may  write  out  an  experience  which  he 
has  never  related  orally,  and  frequently  writes  on  topics  not 
closely  associated  with  reading.  He  talks  more  often  than 
he  writes,  however,  and  many  of  his  school  activities  (con- 
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tributing  to  class  discussion,  making  announcements,  plan¬ 
ning  work,  and  so  forth)  require  speech. 

There  is  reason,  of  course,  to  consider  written  and  spoken 
expression  as  closely  related,  and  to  consider  how  they  affect 
each  other.  Preliminary  to  making  a  statement,  it  is  often 
helpful  to  write  out  what  is  to  be  said,  or  at  least  to  formu¬ 
late  an  outline.  Conversely,  attempting  to  discuss  a  question 
is  often  a  fruitful  method  for  clarifying  thought  before  writ¬ 
ing.  Basic  sentence  structures  are  the  same  for  both  speech 
and  writing,  although  there  are  distinguishing  qualities  which 
must  be  recognized.  Usage,  for  example,  is  affected  by  the 
situation,  and  hence  often  varies  as  between  speech  and 
writing.  The  sentence  fragment  is  frequently  a  part  of  good 
speech,  as  in  conversation,  but  less  often  acceptable  in  writ¬ 
ing.  Both  speech  and  writing  are  useful  in  identifying  con¬ 
fusions,  and  in  clarifying  thinking-in-process. 

Proficiency  in  language  skill  varies  greatly  from  youngster 
to  youngster.  As  with  reading,  there  will  be  in  every  junior 
high  school  class  students  who  speak  and  write  with  ability 
equal  to  that  of  most  high  school  seniors,  while  in  contrast 
many  high  school  seniors  are  easily  matched  by  some  seventh- 
grade  pupils.  Similar  overlapping  may  be  expected  between 
the  elementary  and  the  junior  high  school  grades,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  senior  high  school  and  college.  Chronological  and 
social  age,  which  are  more  closely  related  to  grade  placement, 
usually  determine  the  topics  on  which  students  will  write  and 
speak,  and  in  which  they  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
interested. 

Individuals  may  differ  strikingly  in  their  abilities  in  the 
various  language  arts.  A  boy  who  writes  fluently  may  be 
hesitant  in  speech;  many  an  effective  young  speaker  knows 
little  about  punctuation.  Spelling  and  pronunciation  are  often 
either  more  or  less  satisfactory  than  sentence  structure,  or¬ 
ganization,  or  handwriting.  All  of  these  factors  make  pre¬ 
scribed  standards  of  performance  at  different  levels  of  the 
school  system  difficult  and  unwise  to  attempt. 
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It  may  be  wise  in  considering  both  speech  and  writing  to 
keep  in  mind  two  differing  aspects  of  the  program:  there  is, 
first,  the  practice  or  use  of  the  language  in  talking  and  writ¬ 
ing,  and  second  the  development  of  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  about  the  way  language  works. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SPEECH  AND  WRITING 

Since  the  native  language  is  used  constantly  in  carrying 
forward  the  business  of  living,  it  is  obvious  that  the  student 
will,  in  addition  to  classroom  writing  and  speaking,  use  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  daily  out-of-school  affairs  of  his  life.  These  in¬ 
clude  much  conversation  at  home  and  on  the  playground,  be¬ 
yond  the  control  or  direction  of  the  school.  Obviously,  also, 
the  school  must  begin  with  the  affairs  of  the  classroom  itself, 
include  whatever  of  general  school  communication  seems 
important,  and  attempt  to  influence  other  language  as  much 
as  possible.  The  following  list  will  illustrate  a  few  of  the 
language  situations  in  which  the  student  will  have  need  for 
language  and  will,  with  varying  degree  of  consciousness, 
gain  from  frequent  practice: 

Participating  in  conversation — usually  without  sensing 
that  “this  is  learning  language” 

Giving  directions;  making  announcements;  explaining 
school  regulations;  reporting  committee  decisions 

Reporting  facts,  either  from  personal  experience  or  from 
investigation  through  books,  interviews,  and  other  sources 
Participating  in  class  discussion  of  books,  problems, 
studies,  planning,  or  whatever  is  the  main  business  of  the  day 
Participating  in  a  panel  or  planned  discussion,  which 
may  range  from  an  attempt  to  clarify  understandings,  under¬ 
taken  before  the  class,  to  a  panel  discussion  on  the  radio  or 
in  a  public  place. 

Talking  by  telephone,  using  approved  conventions 
Summarizing  findings,  reports,  or  class  discussion 
Judging  the  writing  or  speaking  of  others 
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Writing  personal  experience,  and  imaginative  composi¬ 
tions 

Carrying  on  business  by  mail  or  by  interview 
Inviting,  receiving,  and  introducing  guests 
Giving  impromptu  talks  or  planned  public  speeches 
Sharing  literary  experiences  through  oral  reading,  drama¬ 
tization,  or  choral  speaking 

Stress  on  the  Communication  of  Ideas 

Assuming  that  the  purposes  of  writing  and  speaking  are, 
in  general,  the  same  for  all  levels  of  learners,  namely,  to  ex¬ 
press  oneself,  to  entertain,  to  inform,  to  persuade,  to  con¬ 
vince,  and  perhaps  to  activate,  the  speech  and  writing  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  motivated  through  stress  on  the  actual  com¬ 
munication  of  ideas.  That  is,  the  learner  should  be  made  to 
realize  that  he  is  speaking  to  be  heard,  to  be  understood;  that 
he  has  some  one  or  some  group  as  listeners.  When  he  writes, 
he  is  conveying,  by  means  of  words,  his  feelings,  information, 
thoughts.  Occasionally  he  may  be  writing  only  for  himself 
(for  example,  to  clarify  his  own  impressions  or  thoughts,  or 
to  keep  a  record  of  events  as  in  a  diary ) ,  but  usually  he  will 
be  writing  for  some  other  person  or  persons. 

While  the  adult  writer  of  published  material  often  writes 
to  an  unknown  audience,  most  high  school  students,  even 
those  in  the  upper  grades,  write  chiefly  for  a  high  school 
audience,  the  group  to  whom  they  also  speak  most  often. 
They  should  learn  to  note  the  nature  of  each  potential  audi¬ 
ence,  whether  for  speech  or  writing.  In  the  high  school  audi¬ 
torium,  they  may  be  talking  to  many  strangers,  to  those 
younger  or  older  than  themselves,  to  both  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents,  perhaps  to  parents.  A  classroom  situation  is  usually 
well  known.  The  audience  for  the  school  magazine  or  news¬ 
paper  will  include  some  strangers.  Here  again,  writing  and 
speech  involve  a  similar  problem. 

The  ephemeral  nature  of  speech  should  be  considered, 
with  study  of  the  means  for  making  an  audience  remember. 
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In  the  immediate  situation  speech  may  be  a  more  potent 
instrument  than  writing,  and  a  more  persuasive  one. 

Speech  and  writing  alike  find  their  motivation  in  daily 
experiences  both  inside  and  outside  the  school,  and  range  in 
content  from  the  purely  personal  to  international  affairs. 
Chapters  5,  6,  and  7  illustrate  how  students  learn  that  suc¬ 
cessful  communication  demands  that  the  experience  and 
understanding  of  the  audience  be  considered.  The  writer 
or  speaker  also  learns  from  experience  that  he  usually  gains 
from  using  simple,  straightforward  English  and  avoiding  vi¬ 
olations  of  propriety  in  grammar,  punctuation,  spelling,  or 
form.  Such  skills  are  not  ends  in  themselves,  but  aids  to  clear, 
interesting,  effective  communication  and  to  social  approval. 
Emphasis  on  skills  per  se  must  never  usurp  the  place  of  ac¬ 
tual  speaking  and  writing  in  the  school  program. 

Organization  and  Discipline  of  Ideas 

Power  in  both  speech  and  writing  is  predicated  upon 
ability  to  observe  experience  closely  and  reflectively,  to  select 
materials  with  a  purpose  in  mind,  to  organize  those  materials, 
and  to  present  them  with  interest.  Whether  the  compositions 
be  expository,  narrative,  or  descriptive,  oral  or  written,  there 
is  need  for  some  sorting  out  of  details,  organizing  of  ideas, 
emphasizing  of  main  points,  and  indicating  (by  phrases,  con¬ 
nectives,  or  other  transitional  devices)  relations  which  seem 
important  to  the  writer.  Sometimes  he  will  meet  these  needs 
as  he  writes,  making  corrections  and  simple  changes  on  the 
complete  manuscript.  At  other  times  he  will  need  to  think 
out  and  perhaps  write  down  a  plan  in  advance  of  the  writing 
or  speaking.  No  uniform  practice  is  desirable.  The  purpose 
behind  the  writing  or  speaking  will  lead  to  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  organization  suited  to  a  story  and  that  for  exposition. 

There  are  understandings  and  skills  which  go  far  beyond 
correct  sentence  structure  and  ordered  sequence.  Such  mat¬ 
ters  have  had  growing  emphasis  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  but  are  as  yet  not  given  due  attention  in  all  of  our 
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schools.  These  problems  deal  with  the  meanings  and  inter¬ 
pretations  underlying  expression.  Several  important  princi¬ 
ples  need  consideration. 

First,  we  would  probably  all  agree  that  students  should 
know  what  they  mean  by  the  words  they  speak  or  write.  Too 
frequently,  however,  a  smooth  sounding  sentence  is  unchal¬ 
lenged  and  not  infrequently  the  writer  or  speaker  himself  is 
misled  by  his  own  expression.  A  given  author,  the  youngster 
writes,  has  “good  style,”  although  the  student  cannot  point 
to  a  line  or  page  illustrative  of  what  he  has  termed  “style.” 
In  one  school  a  number  of  students  wrote  opinions  about 
“comics”  without  considering  the  many  kinds  of  comic  strips 
covered  by  the  term:  strips  varying  in  length,  content,  clever¬ 
ness,  and  purpose  being  all  included  under  one  word,  “comic,” 
and  all  praised  or  blamed  together.  Disciplining  his  use  of 
words  is  one  means  the  student  may  employ  in  developing 
clear  thinking. 

Unwarranted  generalizations  are  a  pitfall  for  young  as  for 
old.  The  junior  high  school  is  not  too  early  for  the  young  writer 
or  speaker  to  learn  that  while  John  is  an  Irishman,  not  all 
Irishmen  are  like  John,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  should  not  be  assigned  to  the  group. 

Insistence  on  care  and  responsibility  in  writing  and  speak¬ 
ing  will  lead  to  exactness  in  quotation,  to  fairness  in  giving 
credit,  and  to  consideration  of  the  context  for  quoted  ma¬ 
terial.  Students  will  be  helped  to  see  that  a  statement  made 
in  one  situation  differs  in  significance  from  the  same  state¬ 
ment  made  under  different  conditions.  They  will  learn  to 
ask,  when  a  quotation  is  given:  “Who  said  it?  When?  Where? 
What  else  was  said?”  Care  in  such  matters  would  work  great 
change  in  the  political  campaigns  of  our  country,  to  point  to 
but  one  application. 

Examination  of  their  own  terms,  discussion  of  the  reports 
they  write  and  speak,  will  teach  students  to  detect  fallacies 
and  inaccuracies  in  the  speech  and  writing  of  adults  as  well 
as  in  class  work,  and  to  demand  care  and  honesty  in  the  lan- 
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guage  of  others.  There  are  techniques  for  examining  state¬ 
ments  and  classifications,  and  the  language  program  is  as 
responsible  for  teaching  such  techniques  as  it  is  for  teaching 
about  periods  and  capital  letters. 

Consideration  of  the  hearer  or  reader  will  lead  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  values  in  pictorial  words  and  figurative  language 
in  general.  Since  metaphor  (in  the  broad  sense)  permeates 
all  language,  examination  of  his  own  figurative  language  will 
help  the  student  understand  how  language  uses  the  old  to 
express  new  meaning.  He  will  discover  that  comparison  ( ex¬ 
pressed  or  implied)  makes  a  greater  demand  on  the  hearer 
or  reader  than  does  a  literal  expression.  He  may  understand 
a  little  better  the  power  of  poetic  writing. 

Lack  of  clarity  in  sentence  structure,  a  common  writing 
problem,  is  due  more  frequently  to  cloudiness  in  thinking 
than  to  lapses  in  grammar.  An  important  part  of  the  student’s 
training  should  be  concerned  with  substituting  precision  of 
expression  for  careless  approximation  to  meaning.  Often  ex¬ 
ploratory  discussion  will  disclose  a  lack  of  understanding  on 
the  writer’s  part,  with  the  result  that  he  must  clarify  ex¬ 
perience  before  he  can  hope  to  produce  clear  sentences. 


PROBLEMS  PECULIAR  TO  SPEECH 

Although  speaking  and  writing  have  many  elements  in 
common,  certain  other  elements  differentiate  the  one  from 
the  other.  Besides  his  words,  the  speaker  uses  his  voice,  ges¬ 
tures,  facial  expression,  tone,  pitch,  and  his  whole  personality. 
To  some  extent  he  can  measure  his  success  by  watching  the 
effects  his  words  are  having.  On  a  television  program,  he 
cannot  measure  the  effect,  but  he  can  use  the  other  means 
of  face-to-face  speech.  On  radio,  save  as  he  utilizes  a  small 
studio  audience,  the  speaker  is,  of  course,  deprived  of  all 
visible  devices. 

Whenever  he  can  see  his  audience,  the  speaker  should  learn 
earlv  to  note  his  effect.  His  audience  should  be  both  a  check 
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and  a  spur.  The  effective  speaker  before  a  group,  though  he 
prepares  thoroughly,  expects  to  make  adjustments  to  suit 
the  need  of  the  moment,  but  is  less  free  than  is  one  in  conver¬ 
sation. 

There  are  several  specific  kinds  of  experience  with  speech 
which  every  program  in  the  language  arts  should  provide : 

Conversation 

Although  conversation  is  a  universal  speech  activity,  ex¬ 
perience  with  good  conversation  is  often  wanting.  Teachers 
sometimes  feel  that  conversation  cannot  be  taught  because 
it  seems  to  them  formless  and  intangible.  Yet  a  group  of  boys 
and  girls  discussing  matters  which  are  of  concern  to  them 
will  discover  general  principles  and  techniques  which,  if 
applied,  make  conversation  more  successful.  Some  skillful 
persons  have  mastered  the  ways  of  throwing  out  leads,  pick¬ 
ing  up  cues,  handling  controversial  subjects,  drawing  out 
reticent  companions,  helping  others  to  appear  to  advantage, 
and  in  general  making  the  experience  lively  and  rewarding. 
Conversation  as  an  essential  to  group  progress  should  be  a 
daily  experience  in  any  class.  By  dramatizing  social  situations 
of  various  kinds,  students  may  gain  some  valuable  practice. 
Situations  may  be  set  up  so  as  to  call  for  performing  introduc¬ 
tions,  extending  invitations,  and  expressing  greetings  and 
farewells.  Telephone  usage  may  be  considered  also — how  the 
person  calling  identifies  himself,  indicates  to  whom  he  wishes 
to  speak,  conveys  his  message,  closes  the  call.  For  many  stu¬ 
dents,  these  activities  shed  new  light  upon  the  demands  of 
social  occasions  and  the  participant’s  obligation  to  respond 
appropriately  to  them.  Incidentally,  it  is  but  a  step  from  such 
consideration  to  study  of  accepted  written  forms  for  invita¬ 
tions,  acceptances,  and  other  kinds  of  social  correspondence. 

Obviously,  in  all  these  activities  the  teacher  utilizes  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  lift  the  students’  standards  rather  than  to  impose 
his  own.  Further,  he  helps  the  students  recognize  the  human 
relations  which  underlie  social  amenities,  emphasizing  the 
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fact  that  courtesy  is  based  upon  kindness  and  consideration 
for  others. 

Discussion 

Discussion  is  a  significant  speech  activity,  involving  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  utmost  importance  to  democratic  living.  American 
society  has  need  for  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  who 
can  listen  with  open  minds  to  the  opinions  of  others,  sift  fact 
from  fallacy,  modify  their  own  views  in  the  light  of  new  truths, 
state  these  views  with  clarity  and  persuasiveness,  differ  from 
others  without  rudeness,  recognize  elements  of  agreement, 
and  help  a  group  reach  greater  understanding  or  a  conclusion 
that  represents  the  best  thinking  of  all. 

Group  discussion  is  a  group  exploration.  Sometimes  it  seeks 
possible  solutions  to  a  problem  of  concern  to  all.  Sometimes 
it  is  merely  exchange  of  opinions  and  information  on  a  topic 
of  general  interest.  Though  these  exploratory  sessions  often 
end  with  the  adoption  of  a  statement  of  opinion  or  line  of 
action  acceptable  to  the  majority,  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  a  discussion  fails  if  it  ends  without  decisive  outcome. 
If  there  has  been  free  exchange  of  thoughtful  points  of  view, 
horizons  have  been  broadened  and  insights  gained.  Often 
the  group  will  reach  understandings  impossible  to  be  achieved 
by  any  one  member. 

Though  discussion  provides  much  activity  in  impromptu 
speaking,  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  participants  always 
speak  without  preparation.  Members  of  a  panel,  for  example, 
expect  to  gather  information  by  every  possible  means — read¬ 
ing,  observing,  interviewing.  They  may  meet  for  preliminary 
conference  before  presenting  their  discussion  for  an  audience. 

Discussion  is  probably  superior  to  debate  unless  the  situa¬ 
tion  demands  that  one  of  only  two  policies  must  be  accepted. 
Discussion  represents  give-and-take,  group  consideration  of 
problems;  it  welcomes  expression  of  many  shades  of  opinion. 
Debate  is  often  a  matter  of  pro-and-con  conflict,  allowing 
only  two  points  of  view.  Discussion  helps  to  develop  co- 
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operative  habits  of  thought,  and  speech  patterns  that  are 
more  useful  in  human  relationships  than  the  contentious 
habits  that  tend  to  result  from  debate  as  it  is  generally  han¬ 
dled.  Debate  will  have  to  be  freed  from  the  abuses  with  which 
it  is  now  associated  before  it  merits  the  place  it  holds  in 
many  schools  today. 

Speaking  in  Public 

Public  speaking  is  an  inclusive  term  embracing  all  kinds 
of  talks.  The  approach  to  this  activity  should  be  informal, 
emphasizing  extempore  speaking  on  subjects  of  genuine  in¬ 
terest  to  the  student.  Again  the  speaker  should  be  led  to 
realize  that  communication  takes  place  only  when  his  words 
somehow  affect  his  hearers.  If  they  are  interested  by  his  mes¬ 
sage,  he  has  made  contact.  If,  as  a  result  of  hearing  him,  they 
understand  something  they  did  not  previously  know,  or  be¬ 
lieve  something  they  did  not  previously  accept,  the  speaker 
has  succeeded  in  being  informative  or  convincing.  His  re¬ 
marks  may  be  found  diverting;  they  may  stir  emotions  of 
admiration,  pity,  or  resentment;  they  may  arouse  his  hearers 
to  act.  But  if  there  is  no  audience  reaction,  the  speaker  has 
failed,  no  matter  how  noble  his  effort. 

Though  public  speaking  shares  with  writing  all  problems 
relating  to  unity,  organization,  transition,  development  of 
ideas,  sincerity,  responsibility,  and  other  aspects  of  composi¬ 
tion,  it  should  be  recognized  that  oral  style  tends  to  be  more 
informal  than  that  of  most  writing,  and  that  a  literary  or 
bookish  style  usually  impedes  communication. 

It  need  not  be  stressed  that  public  speaking  when  properly 
taught  does  much  to  develop  the  student’s  confidence  in 
himself  and  in  his  own  ideas,  that  it  increases  his  ability  to 
face  an  audience  with  effectiveness,  that  it  improves  his  voice 
and  diction,  that  it  encourages  his  use  of  expressive  gesture 
and  movement,  and  that  it  helps  him  to  think  straight  and 
to  develop  ideas  concretely. 

Experience  provided  in  this  area,  simple  and  unambitious 
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at  first,  should  become  progressively  more  difficult  as  the 
student  gains  in  power.  Abundant  practice  will  be  given  in 
extempore  speaking,  and  some  practice  in  impromptu  talks, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  memorized  speech  will  receive 
little  or  no  attention. 

The  Interview 

The  fact-finding  interview  has  been  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  preparing  for  a  discussion.  Of  particular  interest 
to  upperclassmen  are  the  interviews  related  to  vocational 
exploration  and  application  for  jobs.  The  latter  is  especially 
vital.  The  student’s  chances  of  success  can  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  if  he  is  helped  to  anticipate  the  kinds  of  questions  he 
is  likely  to  be  asked  and  the  kinds  of  information  about  him¬ 
self  which  he  should  be  able  to  supply  his  prospective  em¬ 
ployer.  Akin  to  the  application  interview  is  the  interview 
connected  with  admission  to  college.  Dramatization  of  an¬ 
ticipated  interviews  is  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  and 
has  proved  to  have  practical  value  in  preparation  for  real 
situations. 

Oral  Reading 

Oral  reading  has  proved  to  be  an  effective  means  of  in¬ 
ducing  the  student  to  regard  his  speech  objectively.  Freed 
from  the  necessity  of  organizing  and  phrasing  the  ideas  ex¬ 
pressed,  he  can  concentrate  upon  the  meanings  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  upon  the  variations  of  pitch,  rate,  volume,  and 
vocal  quality  that  result  in  expressive  communication  of  the 
author’s  thoughts  and  feelings.  Through  practice,  the  par¬ 
ticipant  gains  in  his  command  of  voice,  in  grasping  printed 
meanings  and  may  even  derive  fuller  enjoyment  from  litera¬ 
ture  and  increased  interest  in  reading  generally.  Experimenta¬ 
tion  with  sound  increases  appreciation  of  both  poetry  and 
good  prose,  and  heightens  awareness  of  the  richness  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Informal  play-reading,  with  members  of  a  class  taking 
the  various  parts,  clarifies  and  illuminates  dramatic  material 
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and  offers  an  opportunity  for  tactful  speech  correction.  Social 
insight  is  quickened  by  vicarious  experience.  Poise  in  facing 
audiences  comes  as  a  result  of  reading  frequently  to  groups 
of  classmates. 

Choral  Speaking 

In  choral  speaking,  the  participant  shares  with  others  in 
producing  a  group  interpretation.  The  shy  student  is  freed 
from  inhibitions,  the  overconfident  and  aggressive  comes  to 
see  the  value  of  conforming  in  a  creative  group  effort.  Many 
of  the  benefits  ascribed  to  oral  reading  can  be  derived  from 
good  work  in  choral  speech.  The  teacher  should  place  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  shared  enjoyment  of  fine  passages,  using  the 
medium  as  a  classroom  activity  without  thought  of  public 
performance.  Although  the  presentation  of  choral  numbers 
in  assembly  or  club  meeting  or  to  create  an  effect  in  the 
production  of  a  play,  may  occasionally  be  undertaken  with 
benefit  and  satisfaction  to  both  audience  and  participants, 
such  appearance  should  be  incidental. 

Dramatics 

Dramatics  concerns  itself  with  conveying  meanings  not 
only  to  the  ear  of  an  audience  but  also  to  the  eye.  It  would 
seem  that  every  youngster  should,  at  some  time  in  his  school 
career,  have  the  experience  of  taking  part  in  a  play.  For  the 
actor’s  medium  of  expression  is  himself,  and  when  properly 
prepared  to  perform  before  an  audience  he  has  developed 
expressiveness  of  both  speech  and  body.  His  voice  must  carry, 
his  words  be  distinct  enough  to  be  understood  at  a  distance, 
and  his  command  of  speech  techniques  such  as  to  enable  him 
to  create  the  illusion  of  conversation.  To  be  satisfactorily  seen, 
he  must  use  stance,  gesture,  and  movement  in  ways  consistent 
with  and  expressive  of  the  thought,  mood,  and  character  of 
the  role  he  is  playing. 

Moreover,  close  study  of  the  play  and  the  persons  in  it 
helps  to  develop  social  insight  as  well  as  to  increase  interest 
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in  dramatic  literature.  By  pondering  how  his  interpretation 
of  the  play  as  a  whole  and  of  his  part  in  particular  may  be 
conveyed  to  an  audience,  the  student  tends  to  develop  that 
power  of  staging  plays  in  his  own  mind  which  is  a  necessary 
part  of  enjoyable  reading  of  drama.  But  perhaps  the  most 
significant  benefits  from  dramatics  have  to  do  with  the  growth 
of  social  attitudes  necessary  to  good  teamwork.  Laboring 
together  on  a  creative  project  with  a  skilled  and  understand¬ 
ing  teacher,  boys  and  girls  share  a  feeling  of  responsibility  to 
one  another  which  encourages  attitudes  of  loyalty,  relia¬ 
bility,  cooperativeness,  and  willingness  to  assume  and  ful¬ 
fil  responsibility. 

Let  it  not  be  assumed  that  experience  in  dramatics  should 
be  restricted  to  that  gained  in  formal  public  productions. 
When  casting  such  offerings  the  director,  out  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  his  audience,  usually  feels  obliged  to  use  his  most 
experienced  and  gifted  performers.  Plays  for  assemblies,  club 
meetings,  and  other  less  exacting  occasions  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  opportunities  for  more  inexperienced  and  less  able 
students.  In  the  classroom,  informal,  sometimes  impromptu, 
dramatization  of  life-situations,  scenes  from  short  stories, 
and  other  literary  materials  may  offer  vitalizing  and  stimu¬ 
lating  activities  which  provide  practice  of  needed  learnings 
and  develop  insight.  Sometimes  students  may  use  dramatiza¬ 
tion  as  a  device  for  clarifying  personal  problems.  There  are 
many  plays  which  young  people  may  attempt  which  por¬ 
tray  their  conscious  difficulties,  as,  for  example,  the  ways  in 
which  adults  interfere  in  adolescent  lives.  The  use  of  psycho¬ 
drama,  in  which  through  accepting  the  role  of  a  real  antag¬ 
onist  the  actor  comes  to  understand  that  individual  and  him¬ 
self,  is  a  recent  but  probably  usable  technique. 

Radio  and  Television  Programs 

Recently  schools  have  begun  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
using  radio  and  television  for  expression  is  as  natural  as  using 
the  typewriter  or  print.  The  former  are,  of  course,  often  more 
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expensive  and  less  accessible,  but  probably  seem  much  worse 
normal  as  outlets  to  the  youngsters  than  to  their  elders  who 
grew  up  in  schools  which  used  only  pencil  and  paper,  or  per¬ 
haps  typewriters.  Much  good  motivation  for  speech  improve¬ 
ment  can  be  provided  through  simple  radio  programs  for  the 
classroom,  for  broadcast  over  the  school  radio,  or  for  presenta¬ 
tion  on  commercial  stations. 

Radio  and  television  broadcasts  reemphasize  the  need  for 
considering  the  audience.  With  this  unknown  group,  limited 
to  one  hearing  of  what  is  said,  great  care  must  be  taken  or 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  will  result.  The  time  limit 
also  reinforces  need  for  clarity,  for  careful  selection,  and  for 
precise  organization. 

Broadcasting,  whether  the  program  is  on  a  real  station  or 
is  simulated,  is  likely  to  result  in  speech  improvement  if  young 
people  have  opportunity  to  hear  their  efforts  recorded  and 
played  back  to  them.  Wire  and  tape  or  other  recordings,  of 
course,  often  achieve  the  same  result  though  there  is  usually 
more  interest  in  the  speaking  which  has  an  audience  outlet. 
With — sometimes  without — teaching  guidance,  boys  and 
girls,  when  confronted  by  a  microphone,  develop  a  good  deal 
of  insight  into  the  reasons  why  they  should  work  for  clearer 
diction,  pleasanter  voices,  and  more  meaningful  emphasis. 
The  teacher  can  also  easily  direct  attention  to  the  speech  of 
professional  speakers,  their  articulation,  breathing  or  em¬ 
phasis.  When  boys  and  girls  have  recognized  their  own  needs, 
the  teacher  finds  them  ready  to  learn  how  to  improve.  Oc¬ 
casional  use  of  commercial  scripts  for  reading  in  class  may 
speed  the  development  of  such  readiness. 

Warning  should  be  given  here  against  using  radio  as  a  stunt 
without  critical  evaluation  of  the  results.  These  should  in¬ 
clude  the  values  mentioned  above:  clarity,  consideration  of 
the  audience,  responsibility,  poise,  and  improved  speech. 
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Parliamentary  Procedure 

Parliamentary  procedure  has  been  developed  to  the  end 
that  differences  of  opinion  may  be  resolved  without  dis¬ 
courtesy  and  without  waste  of  time.  Since  most  students  par¬ 
ticipate  in  club  meetings,  committee  work,  and  other  dis¬ 
cussion  activities,  all  should  learn  the  fundamentals  of  the 
code.  These  are  not  numerous.  The  usual  order  of  business 
should  be  learned,  how  to  nominate  and  elect,  the  right  way 
to  secure  the  floor,  make  a  motion,  second,  and  amend;  these 
suffice  to  carry  on  the  business  of  most  organizations. 

Since  older  groups  sometimes  find  themselves  involved  in 
motions  that  impede  progress,  it  is  well  if  members  know 
some  of  the  ways  of  clearing  the  floor  for  other  business.  Time- 
savers  such  as  moving  the  previous  question,  withdrawing 
motions,  and  approving  by  general  consent  should  be  prac¬ 
ticed.  For  its  own  protection  a  minority  needs  to  know  how  to 
rise  to  a  point  of  order,  call  for  a  division,  or  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  chair.  The  student  should  be  able  to  conduct 
a  meeting,  and  should  be  disabused  of  the  prevalent  notion 
that  a  chairman  cannot  second  and  cannot  vote  except  to 
break  a  tie.  Study  of  parliamentary  procedure  justifies  itself 
only  as  it  is  used  in  actual  parliamentary  situations.  At  all 
times  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  principles  which  the 
code  was  devised  to  protect:  consideration  of  one  thing  at  a 
time,  a  fair  hearing  for  all,  assurance  that  the  majority  shall 
prevail,  and  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  minority. 

Speech  Contests 

Over  the  years,  speech  declamation,  and  oratorical  con¬ 
tests  have  been  social  activities  of  a  sort.  They  have  provided 
motivation  for  congenial  and  stimulating  gatherings.  As  com¬ 
petition  becomes  sharper,  certain  of  these  values  diminish. 
And  when  organizations  outside  the  schools  modify  a  genial 
sponsorship  in  favor  of  exploitation  for  selfish  ends,  ranging 
from  mere  publicity  to  outright  propaganda,  the  educational 
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value  and  justification  disappear  altogether,  though  this  is 
not  to  say  that  all  speech  contests  are  objectionable.  It  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  note  that  the  teacher  who  is  training  the  contestant 
is  necessarily  neglecting  in  some  measure  the  boys  and  girls 
who  most  need  his  help.  The  question  of  participation  or 
nonparticipation  in  a  specific  contest  is  to  be  determined  in 
each  instance  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Speech  Fundamentals 

In  this  discussion  of  speech  activities,  there  has  been  con¬ 
stant  mention  of  speech  fundamentals  but  no  prescription 
for  a  course  so  named.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  speech  is  incor¬ 
porated  into  programs  in  different  ways — sometimes  as  a 
part  of  an  integrated  program  in  the  language  arts,  sometimes 
in  core  curricula,  sometimes  specifically  in  required  or  elec¬ 
tive  speech  courses,  and  sometimes  in  the  extraclass  program. 
Even  when  the  course  is  separate  from  other  aspects  of  the 
program  in  expression,  it  should  never  be  thought  of  as  a 
program  confined  to  vocal  drills  and  speech  sounds.  It  should 
offer  systematic  instruction  in  all  that  is  implied  by  the  term 
speech  fundamentals.  Whether  in  fundamentals  courses  or 
in  the  integrated  program  in  the  language  arts,  students 
should  have  experience  with  the  various  speech  arts,  should 
have  a  clear  conception  of  their  own  speech  needs,  and  should 
acquire  desirable  attitudes  and  habits  of  stance,  utterance, 
and  action  through  work  in  meaningful  activities.  These  ac¬ 
tivities  should  be  carried  on  with  due  assistance  from  a  per¬ 
son  adequately  trained  in  the  field  of  speech. 

Speech  Correction 

Many  students  in  the  elementary  school,  high  school,  and 
even  college,  have  speech  defects.  For  the  alleviation  of 
such  difficulties,  the  services  of  a  trained  speech  correctionist 
should  be  available  to  every  school.  The  province  of  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  in  relation  to  such  students  is  threefold:  (1) 
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to  be  sufficiently  familiar  with  speech  problems  to  recognize 
pupils  in  need  of  special  help;  (2)  to  refer  such  pupils  to 
appropriate  experts  or  clinics;  and  (3)  to  cooperate  with  the 
professional  worker  in  speech  by  creating  a  classroom  en¬ 
vironment  conducive  to  overcoming  difficulties. 


PROBLEMS  PECULIAR  TO  WRITING 

Writing,  despite  its  resemblance  to  speech,  makes  peculiar 
demands.  The  written  sentence  is  presumably  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  anyone  who  reads  it,  and  lacks  the  intonation,  ges¬ 
ture,  and  facial  expression  which  help  interpret  what  is  said. 
Consequently  writing  is  more  difficult  than  speaking.  More¬ 
over,  for  many  pupils  the  physical  control  of  handwriting, 
the  problems  of  punctuation,  spelling  and  complete  sentence 
structure  (more  complete  than  in  conversation)  take  atten¬ 
tion  away  from  the  idea  or  story.  It  is  small  wonder,  therefore, 
that  writing  is  learned  slowly  and  often  with  reluctance. 

Subjects  for  Writing 

Story-telling  and  personal  experience.  Probably  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  most  basic  subject  for  the  high  school  composition 
is  reporting  personal  experience.  This  may  be  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  others  and  often  serves  as  a  means  for  cementing 
the  class.  The  individual  also  profits,  since  story-telling  is  a 
means  for  making  friends.  At  other  times,  the  privacy  afforded 
by  writing  permits  the  youngster  to  hide  his  personal  diffi¬ 
culties  behind  the  anonymity  of  a  story,  projecting  his  own 
experience  into  that  of  his  character.  He  may  also  mark  his 
production  “not  to  be  read  in  class,”  or  “name  to  be  withheld,” 
and  protect  himself  in  this  way. 

One  function  often  not  recognized  by  youthful  writers  but 
of  importance  to  the  teacher  is  the  production  of  satisfaction 
and  release.  Of  this  the  student  may  gradually  become  aware, 
learning  to  “write  out”  his  problems.  Freedom  to  write  on 
individual  and  other  adolescent  problems  suggests  assurance 
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that  such  concerns  are  worthy  of  attention;  that  is,  the  writing 
dignifies  the  problem. 

Expression  of  opinion:  reports.  By  the  time  students  reach 
the  junior  high  school  they  are  interested  in  expressing  their 
opinions.  These  arise  from  personal  experience  or  from  a 
growing  understanding  of  social  matters  about  which  they 
read  or  hear  discussion.  Their  ideas  may  concern  small  issues 
such  as  the  right  of  a  boy  to  own  a  dog,  or  large  questions 
such  as  our  national  responsibility  in  relation  to  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Sometimes  the  youngster  may  voice  his  fears  or  con¬ 
fusions. 

Unless  writing  is  to  avoid  difficult  problems  in  expression, 
there  must  be  discussion  of  controversial  issues.  These  are 
often  reflections  of  adult  thinking,  and  involve  the  emotions. 
A  program  which  rejects  such  problems  because  they  are 
unpleasant  is  refusing  to  deal  with  language  in  its  most  diffi¬ 
cult  aspect,  for  it  takes  a  high  degree  of  skill  to  talk  without 
anger  on  a  topic  about  which  one  feels  strongly.  There  are, 
however,  techniques  for  doing  this,  and  the  American  student 
has  a  right  to  know  what  they  are  and  how  to  use  them. 

Ideas  should  be  examined  to  discover  their  basis  in  fact,  the 
logic  of  their  presentation,  the  effectiveness  of  expression. 
Evaluation  of  writing  by  the  class  forces  the  writer  to  accept 
responsibility  for  what  he  has  said.  He  will  learn  better  than 
to  argue  a  point  without  regard  for  its  soundness  or  for  his 
own  conviction.  At  the  high  school  and  college  level,  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  defending  one’s  beliefs  should  be  an  important  part 
in  the  program  of  both  speech  and  writing,  sharing  time  with 
the  reporting  of  facts  and  opinions  of  others.  It  should  be 
noted  that  responsibility  implies  topics  which  seem  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  student  and  are  within  his  range  of  understanding. 

Written  reports  vary  from  informal  accounts  to  carefully 
organized  and  documented  presentations  of  material  gathered 
from  observation,  reading,  interview,  or  experimentation. 
Care  should  again  be  taken  that  the  source  material  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  simple  that  the  student  can  digest  it,  and  not  acquire 
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the  habit  of  copying  down  a  series  of  quotations.  Teacher  and 
librarian  should  share  in  training  in  the  use  of  sources,  selec¬ 
tion  of  material,  exactness  of  quotation,  and  giving  of  full 
credit  for  sources.  An  excellent  example  occurs  in  Chapter  10 
on  the  relationship  of  the  library  to  research. 

Topics  for  expository  writing  should  be  closely  related  to 
student  interest.  Interminable  senior  essays  and  long  articles 
prepared  for  contest  themes,  unrelated  to  the  experience  or 
interest  of  the  writer,  have  probably  done  more  to  check  nor¬ 
mal  expression  and  to  foster  plagiarism  than  any  other  activity 
in  the  school. 

A  frequently  forgotten  opportunity  to  develop  careful  or¬ 
ganization  of  ideas,  use  of  supporting  evidence  or  illustration, 
and  clarity  of  expression  is  the  subjective  examination.  Al¬ 
though  objective  examinations  have  their  place  in  the  eco¬ 
nomical  testing  of  knowledge  of  fact  and  occasionally  of 
aesthetic  values  or  relationships  between  ideas,  they  can 
never  be  a  substitute  for  marshalling  ideas  around  a  topic, 
organizing  them  clearly,  and  presenting  them  effectively. 
Such  an  activity  demands  time  for  thought — time  which 
should  be  provided  for  the  sake  of  values  inherent  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise.  Departments  in  the  language  arts  should  lead  in  dem¬ 
onstrating  the  value  of  such  activity  and  should  urge  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  school  to  use  subjective  as  well  as  objective 
examinations. 

Letter-writing.  Letters  are  stylized  forms  of  writing  and 
consequently  their  conventions  need  special  consideration. 
The  student  who  has  learned  to  consider  his  audience  will- 
find  little  difficulty  in  understanding  the  format  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  letter,  and  in  distinguishing  between  the  possible  degrees, 
of  formality  in  the  social  note.  Probably  also  students  should 
learn  how  to  use  the  ubiquitous  blank  form:  applications  for 
positions;  college  entrance  blanks;  government  personnel 
forms;  and  so  forth.  Formal  invitations,  once  emphasized  in 
the  school  course,  are  now  usually  taken  care  of  by  engraving 
companies  when  they  are  used  at  all. 
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The  informal  social  letter  has  always  been  an  important 
form  of  writing,  but  during  the  late  war  thousands  of  people 
discovered  the  miracle  of  visiting  by  mail.  Many  learned,  and 
our  young  people  need  now  to  understand,  the  importance  of 
reporting  little  details  in  family  life,  the  humorous  or  pathetic 
incident,  bits  of  conversation,  beliefs,  and  personal  feelings. 
Such  writing  frequently  has  its  origin  in  the  stories  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience  previously  suggested  for  the  writing  class, 
but  there  is  need  to  tell  students  that  this  type  of  material  is 
appropriate  to  letters.  Etiquette  books  have  much  to  say  to 
adolescents  about  courtesy,  seeing  through  the  eyes  of  others, 
and  the  personality  of  letters;  and  adolescents  would  sooner 
believe  etiquette  books  than  textbooks.  The  teacher  can  help 
the  student  discover  the  kind  of  matter  which  meets  the  gen¬ 
eral  values  advocated  by  the  adviser  on  etiquette. 

The  need  for  teaching  young  people  when  it  is  important 
to  write  letters — to  congratulate  friends  or  console  them  in 
time  of  misfortune,  to  tell  them  what  a  good  time  one  had,  to 
thank  for  a  gift,  or  courtesy  to  a  class,  or  to  confirm  a  telephone 
conversation — makes  it  necessary  to  seek  in  the  activities  of 
the  school,  home,  and  community  real  occasions  for  such  let¬ 
ters. 

Newspaper-writing:  journalism:  magazines  and  yearbooks. 
Many  schools  maintain  a  school  paper,  sometimes  printed, 
sometimes  mimeographed.  The  chief  purposes  are  to  offer  stu¬ 
dents  an  opportunity  to  write  material  for  the  school  audience, 
writing  which  is  of  immediate  interest  to  them.  Certainly  high 
schools  do  not  pretend  to  teach  journalism  in  the  sense  of 
vocational  preparation,  since  most  newspapers  prefer  to  em¬ 
ploy  those  who  have  a  wide  background  in  social  and  political 
affairs.  The  school  paper  does,  however,  help  the  young 
writers  to  understand  some  of  the  problems  of  the  newspaper 
in  this  country,  and  meanwhile  to  engage  in  varied  writing 
projects.  Probably  also  such  responsibility  aids  in  the  reading 
of  adult  periodicals. 

Among  the  problems  involved  are  the  aims  for  the  school 
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paper.  Obviously  most  of  the  news  is  stale  before  it  is  printed, 
and  consequently  some  school  papers  attempt  merely  to  offer 
a  record  of  events  in  which  students  participate,  a  sort  of 
“memory  book”  in  periodical  form,  and  to  comment  on  school 
issues.  Some  of  the  better  papers  take  an  important  part  in 
clarification  of  student  attitudes  and  in  promoting  desirable 
activities.  Responsible  writing  of  this  order  is  very  desirable. 

The  school  magazine  often  provides  an  outlet  for  creative 
work.  The  danger  is  that  it  encourages  a  kind  of  intellectual 
snobbishness,  and  becomes  the  enterprise  of  a  single  teacher 
and  a  small  group  of  students.  The  school  annual,  another 
form  of  publication  often  associated  with  writing  and  fre¬ 
quently  assigned  to  the  teacher  of  English,  is  a  somewhat 
dubious  means  for  expression.  Often  it  is  full  of  trite  and 
imitative  material,  with  values  far  below  what  should  be 
expected  from  the  effort  required. 

A  warning  should  be  issued  that  school  publications  are 
means  for  learning  on  the  part  of  students,  and  should  not 
be  measures  of  the  proofreading  and  editing  skill  of  the 
teacher. 

Knowledge  about  the  Language 

As  was  indicated  earlier  ( pp.  307-309 ) ,  the  student  learns 
as  he  writes  to  discipline  his  statements,  and  in  consequence 
to  understand  some  of  the  major  principles  of  semantics.  He 
learns  that  words  have  many  meanings;  that  the  same  event 
may  have  many  names;  that  words  are  not  things;  that  gen¬ 
eralizations  are  to  be  scrutinized  carefully.  There  are  other 
knowledges  about  the  language  which  he  needs  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  which  do  not  result  directly  from  his  own  writing, 
but  are  related  to  it. 

Today  students  need  to  understand  something  about  the 
role  of  English  in  international  affairs:  its  extent,  literature, 
diversity.  They  should  know  about  the  various  language 
groups,  and  to  which  branch  theirs  belongs.  This  will  lead 
them  to  recognize  likenesses  and  differences  between  lan- 
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guages,  and  will  facilitate  the  learning  of  a  new  language. 

Students  should  also  know  enough  about  the  history  of 
English  to  expect  change  and  to  identify  some  of  the  major 
trends.  Questions  on  this  topic  often  arise  in  connection  with 
writing. 

The  Technical  Skills  of  Writing 

Space  will  not  permit  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the 
technical  skills  involved  in  writing.  Problems  of  grammar  and 
usage  are  dealt  with  in  detail  in  Chapter  12.  Punctuation, 
capitalization,  spelling,  and  handwriting  are  also  important. 

Changing  conventions  in  punctuation  and  capitalization. 
Both  punctuation  and  capitalization  change  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  important  to  have  a  recent  handbook  available  for 
reference  to  discover  what  current  usage  is.  Punctuation  at 
the  ends  of  lines  in  the  heading  and  address  of  letters  is  gone 
unless  an  abbreviation  needing  a  period  happens  to  fall  in 
that  position.  Abbreviations  of  states  and  months  are  fast 
going  at  the  request  of  the  post  office. 

Semicolons  are  almost  gone  from  contemporary  issues  of 
Harpers  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  colon  is  becoming 
increasingly  common.  The  comma  after  a  dependent  clause 
coming  first  in  the  sentence  is  no  longer  required  except 
where  necessary  for  clarity.  Little  children  learn  to  “read” 
punctuation.  Their  first  writing  models  come  from  their  read¬ 
ing  books;  older  students  should  likewise  learn  to  observe  cur¬ 
rent  practice. 

The  relationship  of  punctuation  to  the  expression  of  mean¬ 
ing  is  the  all  important  problem.  If  children  learn  their  punc¬ 
tuation  in  the  act  of  composing  sentences  ( series  of  their  own, 
for  example )  they  sense  the  value  of  marks  for  the  expression 
of  meaning — to  end  sentences,  to  set  off  interrupters,  to  show 
possession,  or  to  separate  the  terms  of  a  series.  Current  stand¬ 
ards  must  be  adhered  to,  or  students  noticing  a  discrepancy 
between  classroom  practice  and  that  outside  the  school  learn 
to  be  suspicious  of  textbooks  and  teachers. 
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Spelling.  The  pioneers  of  this  country  specialized  in  enter¬ 
tainment  which  cost  nothing  and  required  a  minimum  of 
equipment.  Among  the  most  popular  was  the  spelling  bee. 
The  person  who  stood  up  longest  and  finally  went  down  on 
the  word  which  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  would  ever  have 
occasion  to  spell  again — syzygy,  for  example — was  the  com¬ 
munity  hero.  Shades  of  that  hero  haunt  the  footsteps  of  chil¬ 
dren  even  today,  for  syzygy  was  the  word  misspelled  by  a 
twelve-year-old  girl  one  year  ago  in  the  modern  survival  of 
the  community  spell-down,  the  local  spelling  bee  from  which 
she  went  to  represent  her  city  in  a  national  competition. 

Spelling  is  an  exceedingly  useful  writing  skill.  Its  function 
is  to  facilitate  communication.  The  words  most  useful,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  pupil  to  learn  are  of  three  kinds :  ( 1 )  those  which 
research  has  proved  most  frequent  in  everyday  life;  (2)  those 
which  arise  in  units  of  instruction  and  in  other  activities  of 
school  and  home;  and  (3)  those  which  are  required  to  de¬ 
scribe  his  own  individual  thoughts  and  experiences,  different 
from  those  of  other  members  of  the  class.  All  three  kinds  of 
words  have  a  place  in  the  language  arts  curriculum. 

Words  most  commonly  misspelled  are  often  those  which 
persist  from  earlier  years;  across,  for  example,  or  chose.  Cur¬ 
riculum  workers  in  the  language  arts  have  to  provide  for  fre¬ 
quent  reviews,  for  adjusting  spelling  to  writing  needs,  in 
order  to  avoid  teaching  words  like  interdenominationalism 
to  seventh-grade  pupils  who  habitually  misspell  cant  and  al¬ 
ready. 

Learning  how  to  attack  the  spelling  of  new  words,  sensing 
how  words  are  put  together,  and  developing  power  to  see 
and  hear  them,  to  compare  what  one  sees  with  what  one 
hears,  to  write  words  accurately,  and  to  use  them  with  due 
regard  for  meaning  are  as  important  skills  for  mastery  as  the 
learning  of  specific  words.  Most  important  of  all  is  a  sense 
of  responsibility  for  spelling  words  correctly  in  order  to  make 
one’s  communication  intelligible.  Ability  to  use  the  dictionary 
is  a  necessary  skill,  but  it  can  never  take  the  place  of  an  in- 
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terest  in  words  and  insight  into  how  they  are  built.  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  is  important  in  every  year  from  the  first  grade 
through  the  thirteenth — always  in  relationship  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  ideas  or  remediation  of  difficulties  revealed  in  the 
pupils’  own  writing. 

INTEGRATION  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS  AMONG 

THEMSELVES 

Twenty  years  ago  the  National  Survey  of  Secondary  Schools 
revealed  a  curriculum  trend  in  this  country  toward  interrelat¬ 
ing  the  various  aspects  of  the  language  arts.1  Semester  courses 
segregating  reading  and  literature  from  oral  and  written  ex¬ 
pression  were  on  the  way  out.  Today  the  tendency  is  even 
more  pronounced  to  develop  integrated  units  or  activities 
involving  reading,  writing,  speaking  and  listening  about 
topics  or  enterprises  of  daily  concern  to  boys  and  girls.  At 
the  elementary-school  level,  the  old  program  of  twenty  min¬ 
utes  of  “language,”  twenty  minutes  of  “spelling,”  and  twenty 
minutes  of  “composition”  is  fast  disappearing.  Activities  in 
which  children  make  normal  use  of  all  the  elements  of  the 
language  arts  in  attacking  problems  related  to  their  daily  life 
together  are  increasingly  common  in  American  schools.  This 
does  not  mean  that  as  these  activities  get  under  way  pupils 
will  not  stop  for  twenty  minutes  to  consider  needs  in  spelling 
or  how  to  organize  a  report,  or  that  they  will  not  stop  at  the 
close  of  their  activity  to  examine  their  weaknesses  and  to 
study  specific  points  of  need.  It  does  mean,  however,  that 
whatever  is  taught  in  the  language  arts  is  related  to  the  major 
purposes  for  which  pupils  read  or  write  or  speak  or  listen  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  day. 

Increasingly  at  the  college  level,  programs  in  communica¬ 
tion  aim  to  interrelate  speech  and  writing  ( the  arts  of  expres¬ 
sion)  with  reading  and  listening  (the  arts  of  impression) 

1  Dora  V.  Smith,  Instruction  in  English,  Monograph  No.  20  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Survey  of  Secondary  Schools,  Bulletin  No.  17  (United  States  Office 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  1932,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  1933). 
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much  as  they  are  interrelated  in  the  daily  experiences  of  life. 
Beyond  the  freshman  year  of  college,  courses  tend  to  become 
specialized  for  those  with  major  interests  or  needs  in  litera¬ 
ture,  in  imaginative  writing,  in  journalism,  speech,  or  lan¬ 
guage  theory.  Whatever  the  organization,  the  emphasis 
should  be  on  language  as  an  important  factor  in  the  larger 
concerns  of  social  living  with  its  attendant  problems  of  hu¬ 
man  relations. 


The  Program  in  Listening 


THE  NEGLECT  OF  LISTENING  IN  MODERN 

EDUCATION 

Teachers  of  English  have  always  known  that  communi- 
cation  is  a  two-way  affair, — that  when  people  communicate 
with  one  another  through  language,  they  speak  and  listen ,  and 
write  and  read,  and  that  the  person  who  lacks  proficiency  in 
any  one  of  these  skills  is  handicapped  in  the  process  of  com¬ 
municating.  Yet  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  has  long 
been  given  primary  emphasis  in  the  curriculum  of  American 
schools.  Only  in  recent  years  has  speaking  received  the  at¬ 
tention  it  deserves.  Listening  is  still  the  neglected  language 
art  at  all  educational  levels. 

The  neglect  of  instruction  in  listening  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  if  one  views  it  historically.  In  the  earliest  schools 
the  ear  held  precedence  over  the  eye.  Listening  was  the  pri¬ 
mary  means  of  learning.  With  the  invention  of  printing  nearly 
four  centuries  ago,  it  slowly  gave  way  to  reading  as  a  medium 
of  education.  For  more  than  three  centuries  thereafter  the 
world  became  increasingly  print-minded,  and  the  major 
method  of  learning  was  visual.  For  generations,  therefore, 
literacy  has  been  measured  in  terms  of  reading,  not  listening. 
Now,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  new  mass  media  of 
oral  communication  have  returned  to  the  ear  some  of  its 
former  preeminence.  Neither  teachers  nor  students  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  this  shift  in  emphasis.  (Television  now  makes 
use  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  in  a  new  relationship  which  is  bound 
to  have  significance  for  educators. ) 
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Moreover,  children  entering  school  have  already  learned 
to  speak  and  listen.  Their  mastery  of  these  arts  seems  rela¬ 
tively  adequate  to  meet  their  needs.  Since  few  of  them  have 
learned  to  read  or  write  at  the  age  of  five  or  six,  it  is  natural 
that  the  school  should  have  given  primary  emphasis  to  these 
skills. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  LISTENING  IN  MODERN 

LIFE 

The  increasing  importance  of  listening  today  stems  in  large 
part  from  the  dominant  place  which  radio,  sound  motion- 
pictures,  and  now  television  hold  in  American  life.  In  approxi¬ 
mately  95  per  cent  of  the  homes  of  this  country,  people  listen 
to  the  radio  on  an  average  of  five  hours  a  day.  Daytime  radio 
serials  alone  have  an  audience  of  twenty  million  weekly.  The 
American  people  owned  twelve  million  television  sets  in  1951. 

Amount  of  Time  Devoted  to  Listening 

In  one  of  the  earliest  studies  in  this  field  Paul  T.  Rankin 
demonstrated  that  Americans  spend  45%  of  their  time  each 
day  in  listening;  30%  in  speaking;  16%  in  reading;  and  9% 
in  writing.1  Subsequent  studies  have  confirmed  the  primacy 
of  listening  among  man’s  communicative  arts. 

Impact  of  the  Spoken  Word 

However,  it  is  not  the  amount  of  listening  which  should 
give  teachers  of  the  language  arts  most  concern;  it  is  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  spoken  word.  Today  children,  adolescents,  and 
adults  rely  more  and  more  on  the  spoken  word  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  their  local,  national,  and  world  communities.  Their 
economic  concepts,  political  ideals,  and  ethical  standards  are 
influenced,  if  not  largely  determined,  by  their  listening.  At¬ 
titudes  toward  marriage  and  family  relationships,  principles 

1  Paul  T.  Rankin,  “The  Importance  of  Listening  Ability,”  English  Journal 
(College  Edition),  XVII  (October,  1928),  623-630. 
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of  nutrition  and  habits  of  food  selection  and  consumption, 
understanding  of  human  motives,  and  notions  of  personal 
habits  are  increasingly  left  to  the  tutelage  of  the  radio,  talk¬ 
ing  pictures,  and  television. 

Another  evidence  of  the  importance  of  listening  today  is 
the  place  of  radio  in  the  international  war  of  ideologies.  “The 
Voice  of  America,”  for  example,  implies  listeners.  It  operates 
in  thirty-nine  languages  to  counteract  Russia’s  broadcasting 
in  fifty-two.  Behind  such  efforts  is  recognition  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  potency  of  the  spoken  word.  Hitler  demonstrated  for 
all  time  the  power  of  speech  to  sway  the  multitudes.  The  sad 
spectacle  of  the  most  literate  nation  in  Europe  succumbing 
to  his  deceptive  words  spoken  under  high  emotional  tension 
in  mammoth  amphitheatres  and  over  the  airwaves,  dispelled 
once  and  for  all  the  notion  that  a  well  read  people  was  there¬ 
fore  a  discriminating  or  thoughtful  one.2  The  era  of  dictator¬ 
ship  and  totalitarianism  has  indicated  to  the  world  that  future 
civilizations  will  be  saved  or  destroyed  by  those  who  listen. 

Everyday  Uses  of  Listening 

The  importance  of  listening  as  a  language  art  is  not  to  be 
measured  alone  by  the  phenomenal  growth  of  mass  media 
of  communication,  for  informal  listening  makes  equally  nu¬ 
merous  though  different  demands  upon  the  individual.  The 
daily  use  of  social  conversation,  small  group  discussion,  telling 
of  anecdotes  and  personal  experiences,  and  giving  and  receiv¬ 
ing  messages  and  directions  play  a  large  role  in  the  lives  of 
children  and  young  people.  Table  talk  and  conversation  in 
the  family  circle  is  a  case  in  point.  So  also  are  formal  and  in¬ 
formal  discussions  in  thousands  of  small  groups — scout  clubs, 
young  people’s  meetings,  Sunday  school  classes,  and  fraternal 
organizations.  Unless  children  and  young  people  develop 
good  habits  of  listening  in  these  daily  activities,  the  quality 
of  their  family  and  community  life  together  will  suffer. 

2  Harlen  M.  Adams,  “Learning  to  Be  Discriminating  Listeners,”  English 
Journal ,  XXXVI  (January,  1947),  11-15. 
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The  art  of  civilized  living  is  closely  associated  with  dis¬ 
criminating  listening.  It  has  been  said  of  Ethel  Barrymore 
that  the  reason  she  could  inspire  her  fellow-actors  to  such 
heights  was  that  she  made  them  feel  she  was  really  listening 
to  what  they  said.  Students  need  to  be  taught  the  art  of  listen¬ 
ing,  in  which  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  people  are  really 
bridged. 

The  art  of  living  with  dignity  has  always  been  identified 
with  the  art  of  gracious  listening.  The  age  of  the  great  con¬ 
versationalists  was  the  age  of  the  great  listeners  as  well  as  the 
great  talkers.  In  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein’s  musical  comedy 
Allegro,  produced  a  few  years  ago,  the  authors  satirized  lack 
of  courtesy  in  listening  in  their  famous  Ya-ta-ta,  Ya-ta-ta,  Ya- 
ta-ta,  Ya-ta-ta  scene.  They  represented  a  stageful  of  people, 
all  of  whom  spoke  without  regard  to  their  listeners.  Perhaps 
some  scholar  of  today’s  civilization  one  thousand  years  hence 
may  characterize  the  twentieth  century  as  the  Ya-ta-ta  period. 
“That  man’s  silence  is  wonderful  to  listen  to,”  3  or  “Well-timed 
silence  hath  more  eloquence  than  speech”  4  are  observations 
in  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe. 

Everything  in  the  contemporary  environment  makes  for 
tension,  from  the  staccato  speech  patterns  of  the  radio  news¬ 
casters  to  the  roaring  of  machines  in  the  great  metropolitan 
areas.  Children  are  bombarded  by  cacophony  almost  from 
their  cradles  so  that  to  many  of  them  the  soft-spoken  voice 
seems  “queer.”  Students  throughout  their  school  careers  can 
be  imbued  with  the  desire  to  develop  pleasant,  well  modu¬ 
lated  voices,  and  to  appreciate  those  who  possess  them.  In 
this  respect  all  teachers  in  the  school  can  play  their  part. 
Forty  minutes  a  day  in  the  English  class  is  not  sufficient. 

Listening  as  a  Mode  of  Learning  in  School 

As  already  noted,  listening  is  also  an  important  mode  of 
learning.  A  high  proportion  of  instruction  is  addressed  to  the 

3  Thomas  Hardy,  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,  Ch.  14. 

4  Martin  Tupper,  Of  Discretion. 
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ear  whether  in  lectures  at  the  college  level  or  in  student  re¬ 
ports  and  discussions  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  In  fact,  as  Weaver  and  Borchers  point  out,5  each  day 
in  school  is  a  series  of  adventures  in  listening.  Althea  Beery 
and  a  committee  of  Cincinnati  teachers  pioneered  in  making 
a  survey  of  the  kinds  of  situations  requiring  listening  which 
face  elementary  school  pupils  daily  and  the  types  of  skills 
demanded  by  each.6  These  included  such  activities  as  con¬ 
versation  and  telephoning,  carrying  on  discussion,  listening 
to  reports  or  announcements,  following  oral  directions,  enjoy¬ 
ing  story-telling,  dramatization,  or  school  programs,  listening 
to  oral  reading  of  stories,  poetry,  or  choral  speaking,  respond¬ 
ing  to  introductions,  and  the  like.  The  curriculum  in  speech 
and  listening  was  then  based  on  these  findings,  which  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  secondary  school  program. 

At  the  college  level,  Nichols,  Brown,  and  others  have  made 
analyses  of  the  problem  of  “discriminative  listening  to  in¬ 
formative  speech,”  which  they  found  can  be  improved  by 
practice  and  is  essential  to  successful  learning  in  college  by 
the  commonly  used  lecture  method.7  Additional  studies, 
they  believe,  should  be  made  of  “listening  to  persuasive 
speech”  and  “appreciative  listening  to  any  aural  presenta¬ 
tion  gratifying  to  the  senses.”  8 


DEVELOPING  SKILL  IN  FOUR  KINDS  OF 

LISTENING 

Both  Adams  9  and  Murphy  10  emphasize  the  fact  that  lis¬ 
tening  must  be  ( 1 )  purposeful,  ( 2 )  accurate,  ( 3 )  critical, 
and  (4)  responsive  or  appreciative. 

5  Andrew  Thomas  Weaver,  and  Gladys  Louise  Borchers,  Speech  ( New 
York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1946),  pp.  163-164. 

6  Althea  Beery,  “Listening  Activities  in  the  Elementary  School,”  Elemen¬ 
tary  English,  XXIII  (February,  1946),  69-79. 

7  Ralph  G.  Nichols,  “The  Teaching  of  Listening,”  Chicago  Schools  Jour¬ 
nal,  XXX  (June,  1949),  273-278. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  274. 

9  Adams,  op.  cit. 

10  George  Murphy,  “We  Also  Learn  by  Listening,”  Elementary  English , 
XXVI  (March,  1949),  127-128,  157. 
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1.  Purposeful  Listening 

Purposeful  listening  demands  both  motive  and  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils.  Much  has 
been  said  in  educational  literature  about  establishing  a  whole¬ 
some  “listening  climate.’"  Modern  life  both  in  the  schoolroom 
and  outside  gives  frequent  practice  in  shutting  out  noise  and 
conversation  so  that  one  may  pursue  his  own  thoughts.  Chil¬ 
dren  in  school  must  learn  to  work  in  one  part  of  the  classroom 
while  talking  is  going  on  in  another.  Situations  demanding 
alertness  and  attention  must  therefore  be  clearly  recognized 
by  the  pupils. 

Need  of  well  motivated  learning  situations.  Just  as  one  of 
the  cardinal  principles  for  teaching  writing  and  speaking  is 
to  make  sure  that  pupils  have  something  to  say,  a  valid  rea¬ 
son  for  saying  it,  and  someone  to  whom  to  say  it,  so  in  listen¬ 
ing  students  should  have  something  worthwhile  to  listen  to, 
a  valid  reason  for  listening,  and  someone  to  whom  they  owe 
courtesy  in  listening.  Teachers  and  administrators  alike 
should  make  every  effort  to  improve  the  listening  climate  in 
the  schools.  W.  W.  Hatfield  has  put  the  matter  well: 

There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  listening  without  either  purpose  or 
expectation  of  entertainment  is  likewise  half-hearted  (much  the  same 
as  half -minded) ,  and  that  if  it  occurs  very  frequently  it  is  fairly  sure  to 
develop  a  habit  of  half-attentive  listening.  Such  unmotivated  listening 
is  probably  even  more  common  than  its  reading  counterpart.  When 
the  teacher  talks  or  the  class  recites  or  discusses,  the  individual  pupil 
must  either  at  least  half-listen  or  have  both  courage  enough  to  risk 
the  teacher’s  displeasure  and  will-power  sufficient  to  turn  his  attention 
completely  away  from  his  own  auditory  sensations.  The  upshot  of 
these  conditions  is  that  most  children  do  a  great  deal  of  half-listening 
every  school  day.  And  the  conditions  out  of  school  are  much  the  same.11 

Teachers,  therefore,  should  take  the  opportunity  to  estab¬ 
lish  good  habits  of  listening  in  all  classes,  in  school  clubs,  and 
in  student  assemblies  to  teach  students  that  “good  listeners 
assume  their  half  of  the  responsibility  for  communication.”  12 

11  W.  Wilbur  Hatfield,  “Parallels  in  Teaching  Students  to  Listen  and  to 
Read,”  English  Journal,  XXXV  (December,  1946),  553-558. 

12  Nichols,  op.  cit. 
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Providing  situations  in  the  classroom  which  call  for  thought¬ 
ful  and  attentive  listening  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  devel¬ 
oping  in  young  people  an  awareness  of  the  importance  of  the 
art.  Wilt  has  addressed  some  provocative  questions  to  teach¬ 
ers  concerned  with  this  problem: 

Do  you  talk  too  much  yourself? 

Do  you  listen  more  than  you  talk  during  a  school  day? 

Do  you  stimulate  children  to  speak  more  than  a  single  word  or  sentence 
in  response  to  a  question? 

Are  your  questions  so  thought-provoking  that  your  question  time  is 
less  than  your  answer  time? 

Is  the  purpose  of  each  listening  activity  understood  by  all  students? 
Do  you  evaluate  the  quality  of  listening  by  observing  changes  in  pupil 
behavior,  habits,  attitudes,  and  ideals?  13 

Clearly,  procedures  in  which  different  pupils  are  responsible 
for  seeking  and  sharing  information  and  ideas  with  the  group 
are  important  in  fostering  purposeful  listening. 

Need  of  different  skills  for  different  purposes.  At  the  same 
time  pupils  should  be  conscious  of  the  listening  skills  required 
for  different  purposes.  For  example,  sometimes  one  listens 
to  gain  information,  sometimes  to  stimulate  thinking,  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  challenge  of  new  ideas  and  interests  or  to  bolster 
a  point  of  view  already  held.  On  other  occasions,  one  listens 
for  pure  enjoyment  or  to  enhance  one’s  appreciation  of  litera¬ 
ture  or  other  arts  of  radio,  motion  picture,  or  television.  Again, 
one  may  listen  in  order  to  increase  one’s  power  to  use  lan¬ 
guage  effectively.  Adams  14  and  Hook  15  discuss  these  pur¬ 
poses  at  some  length.  Hatfield  breaks  them  down  into  specif¬ 
ics  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Listening  for  the  answer  to  a  definite  question. 

2.  Listening  to  a  question,  with  the  intention  to  answer. 

3.  Listening  to  form  an  opinion  on  a  controversial  question. 

4.  Listening  for  news. 

5.  Listening  to  an  argument  in  order  to  answer  it. 

13  Miriam  E.  Wilt,  “What  Is  the  Listening  Ratio  in  Your  Classroom?” 
Elementary  English,  XXVI  (May,  1949),  259-264. 

14  Adams,  op.  cit. 

15  Julius  N.  Hook,  The  Teaching  of  High  School  English  (New  York,  The 
Ronald  Press  Company,  1950),  Ch.  8. 
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6.  Listening  to  directions  which  one  expects  to  follow. 

7.  Listening  for  unspecified  information  on  a  topic  in  which  one  is 
interested.16 

If  the  student  knows  what  his  purpose  in  each  listening  situa¬ 
tion  is  and  learns  to  adapt  his  technique  to  his  purpose,  he 
will  grow  immeasurably  in  ability  to  listen  effectively. 

2.  Accurate  Listening 

Listening  must  not  only  be  purposeful,  but  accurate. 
Words  on  the  wing  are  hard  to  follow.  Individual  words  and 
phrases  which  please  or  displease  the  listener  are  often  taken 
out  of  context  and  made  to  mean  something  the  speaker  did 
not  intend. 

Much  has  already  been  done  to  help  students  to  organize 
their  ideas  for  presentation  of  reports  to  others  in  the  class¬ 
room.  The  purpose  of  such  organization  is  to  help  the  listener 
to  follow  the  plan  of  the  speakers  presentation.  In  other 
words,  every  speaking  situation  is  a  listening  situation  for 
somebody.  Beery  describes  how  elementary  school  children 
can  be  taught  to  follow  the  thread  of  a  discussion,  to  watch 
for  transitional  phrases,  to  take  notes,  and  to  write  summaries 
of  oral  reports. 

Listening  to  structured  speech.  Nichols,  studying  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  college  freshmen,  emphasizes  the  same  elements: 

1.  Structuralizing  the  presentation. 

To  exploit  this  habit  fully  demands  an  ability  to  recognize  conven¬ 
tional  compositional  techniques  including  the  arrangement  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  according  to  a  definite  pattern,  partitioning  through  the 
use  of  transitional  language,  the  use  of  recapitulation,  and  the  re¬ 
lating  of  the  speech  to  preceding  and  following  units  of  instruction. 
It  further  demands  an  adjustment  of  one’s  system  of  note-taking  to 
the  organizational  plan  of  the  speech.  Good  listeners  usually  possess 
these  abilities;  in  addition,  many  of  them  have  evolved  economic 
methods  for  improving  their  vocabularies.  Poor  listeners  usually  do 
not  possess  and  practice  these  skills;  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
them  regard  note-taking  and  outlining  as  synonymous  terms,  and 
diligently  try  to  make  an  outline  of  every  oral  presentation  regardless 
of  its  organizational  pattern. 

16  Hatfield,  op.  cit. 
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2.  Striving  always  to  grasp  the  central  ideas  in  the  presentation. 
Good  listeners  focus  on  central  ideas;  they  tend  to  recognize  the 
characteristic  language  in  which  central  ideas  are  usually  stated,  and 
they  have  the  ability  to  discriminate  between  fact  and  principle, 
idea  and  example,  evidence  and  argument.  Poor  listeners  tend  to 
lack  these  discriminative  powers,  and  are  inclined  to  announce  with 
pride  that  they  “listen  for  the  facts”  in  every  presentation.17 

Teaching  and  testing  organization.  Just  as  reading  compre¬ 
hension  improves  when  pupils  are  encouraged  to  check  them¬ 
selves  on  the  ideas  gained  from  reading,  so  accuracy  of  listen¬ 
ing  may  be  expected  to  improve  as  pupils  are  tested  on  what 
they  have  learned  through  listening.  Research  has  proved 
that  such  skills  very  definitely  can  be  taught. 

At  the  secondary-school  level,  Dias  has  tested  success  in 
listening  for  understanding  in  the  Fairhaven  High  School  in 
Massachusetts.18  Listening  for  organization  has  also  been 
stressed  at  the  Breckenridge  High  School  in  San  Antonio,19 
at  the  Phoenix  Union  High  School  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,20  and 
at  the  Peabody  Laboratory  High  School  at  the  Georgia  State 
College  for  Women.21  It  appears  also  in  the  four-year  syllabus 
prepared  by  James  Mead,  Eva  A.  Moore,  and  Isidore  Rosen 
in  New  York  State.22  Hook  makes  the  following  proposal: 

A  procedure  that  may  be  employed  is  to  review  the  possible  methods 
of  organization  and  to  discuss  ways  of  identifying  the  chief  supporting 
points.  A  few  comments  on  the  use  of  transitions  are  apropos  here. 
Then  the  students  listen  to  the  next  assembly  speaker  or  to  presentations 
by  their  classmates  and  make  analyses.  Students  who  have  been  taught 

17  Nichols,  op.  cit.,  p.  276. 

18  Earl  J.  Dias,  “Three  Levels  of  Listening,”  English  Journal,  XXVI  ( May, 
1947),  252-254. 

19  Ollie  Stratton,  “Techniques  for  Literate  Listening,”  English  Journal, 
XXXVII  (December,  1948),  542-544. 

20  Alexander  Frazier,  Ed.,  Projects  in  Listening:  Reports  of  Classroom 
Research  Activities  ( Phoenix,  Arizona :  Office  of  Research  Services,  Phoenix 
Union  High  Schools  and  Phoenix  College,  1950). 

21  Bernice  Freeman,  “Listening,  Experiences  in  the  Language  Arts,”  Eng¬ 
lish  Journal,  XXXVIII  (December,  1949),  572-576. 

22  James  Mead,  Eva  A.  Moore,  and  Isidore  Rosen,  Report  of  the  English 
Committee  Working  on  Objectives  for  the  Field  of  Listening  and  Looking 
as  They  Apply  to  the  English  Syllabus  (New  York  State  English  Associa¬ 
tion  ) . 
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to  listen  for  the  organization  of  a  talk  tend  to  comprehend  it  rather  well; 
they  also  tend  to  be  highly  critical  of  any  rambling  discourse.23 

Listening  to  nonstructured  speech.  But  not  all  listening  for 
accuracy  and  understanding  involves  structured  material. 
Murphy  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  teachers  need  not  re¬ 
peat  directions  ad  infinitum  if  they  teach  pupils  how  to  listen. 
Just  as  pupils  learn  in  reading  directions  or  arithmetic  prob¬ 
lems  to  discover  what  is  “given”  and  what  is  “required,”  they 
can  learn  to  follow  similar  instructions  through  listening. 

Listening  to  group  discussions  as  auditors  or  as  participants 
poses  very  special  problems  in  listening.  Much  research  and 
study  in  the  classroom  are  needed  to  discover  what  skills  are 
most  essential  in  such  situations. 

3.  Critical  Listening 

Listening  must  often  be  critical.  Merely  getting  the  speak¬ 
er’s  thought  accurately  is  not  enough  for  the  citizens  of  a 
democracy.  In  a  country  where  freedom  of  speech  gives  equal 
rights  to  the  straight  and  to  the  crooked  thinker,  critical  read¬ 
ing  and  listening  have  vital  importance.  Wendell  Johnson 
has  presented  the  problem  dramatically: 

As  speakers,  men  have  become  schooled  in  the  arts  of  persuasion,  and 
without  the  counter-art  of  listening  a  man  can  be  persuaded — even  by 
his  own  words — to  eat  foods  that  ruin  his  liver,  to  abstain  from  killing 
flies,  to  vote  away  his  right  to  vote,  and  to  murder  his  fellows  in  the 
name  of  righteousness.  The  art  of  listening  holds  for  us  the  desperate 
hope  of  withstanding  the  spreading  ravages  of  commercial,  nationalistic 
and  ideological  persuasion.  Unless  the  gentle  watchword,  ‘Listen!’  be¬ 
comes  an  arresting  command,  we  may  not  halt  in  time  the  stampede  of 
humanity  in  its  pursuit  of  the  enchanting  tootling  of  the  Pied  Piper  of 
Doom.24 

Hayakawa  gives  a  similar  warning: 

The  citizen  of  today,  Christian  or  Jew  or  Mohammedan,  financier  or 
farmhand,  stockbroker  or  stockboy,  has  to  interpret  more  words  a  day 
than  the  citizen  of  any  earlier  time  in  world  history.  Literate  or  semi- 

23  Hook,  op.  cit. 

24  Wendell  Johnson,  “Do  You  Know  How  to  Listen?”  Etc.,  VII  (Autumn, 
1949),  3. 
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literate,  we  are  assailed  by  words  all  day  long:  news  commentators, 
soap  operas,  campaign  speeches,  newspapers,  the  propaganda  of  pres¬ 
sure  groups  or  governments — all  of  these  trying  to  tell  us  something,  to 
manipulate  our  beliefs,  whether  about  the  kind  of  toothpaste  to  use 
or  the  kind  of  economic  system  to  support.25 

The  need  for  developing  objective  and  logical  methods. 
Elementary  children  begin,  as  Beery  points  out,  with  learning 
to  discount  the  bias  of  a  speaker,  with  asking  for  sources  of 
information,  with  demanding  evidence  for  statements  made, 
with  learning  to  reserve  judgment  in  listening  to  different 
viewpoints  in  discussion,  and  with  watching  for  indefinite 
emotionalized  terms. 

Research  has  proved  also  the  importance  of  the  bias  of  the 
listener.  Over  and  over  again,  people  apparently  listen  merely 
to  refute  arguments  with  which  they  disagree  or  to  find  sup¬ 
port  for  ideas  they  already  hold.26 

High  school  and  college  students  can  go  far  beyond  the 
elementary  school  in  attacking  these  problems.  The  study  of 
logic  and  the  detection  of  fallacies  has  a  long  tradition  of 
twenty-five  hundred  years.  It  is  more  necessary  today  than 
ever  before.  Stereotypes  have  been  carefully  analyzed.  Con¬ 
ventional  means  of  appealing  to  the  emotions  are  now  charted. 
Students  can  learn  to  distinguish  fact  from  principle;  argu¬ 
ment  from  evidence.  They  can  detect  false  inferences  and 
unsupported  generalizations.  They  can  distinguish  relevant 
from  irrelevant  material.  They  can  sense  the  hidden  purposes 
for  which  men  speak. 

Critical  listening  contrasted  with  critical  reading.  Much 
has  been  done  to  study  the  problems  of  critical  reading.  The 
procedures  are  probably  the  same  in  improving  critical  listen¬ 
ing.  Listening,  however,  has  additional  problems  because  the 
speaker  and  listener  are  face  to  face.  This  makes  for  a  certain 
dynamic  or  timely  quality  often  missing  in  the  writing-read- 

25  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  “The  Task  of  the  Listener,”  Etc.,  VII  (Autumn,  1949),  9. 

26  Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld,  “The  Effects  of  Radio  on  Public  Opinion,”  in  Print, 
Radio,  and  Film  in  a  Democracy,  Ed.  by  Douglas  Waples  ( Chicago,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  Press,  1942),  pp.  66-78. 
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ing  situation.  The  speaker’s  voice  and  gestures  together  with 
the  reactions  of  the  group  may  assist  or  hinder  the  listener. 
Speaking  imposes  upon  the  listener  the  task  of  understanding 
as  he  hears,  at  the  rate  the  speaker  chooses  to  set.  In  reading, 
one  may  determine  his  own  pace,  choose  his  own  time,  and, 
in  large  part,  select  his  own  place  to  read.  If  a  passage  is 
difficult,  the  reader  may  reread  it  or  turn  back  the  pages  to 
seek  an  explanation.27  If  he  so  desires,  he  may  lay  the  book 
down  and  resume  reading  at  a  more  opportune  time;  not  so 
with  the  spoken  word.  The  impersonal  sound-track  of  the 
talking  picture  or  the  steady  pace  of  the  radio  or  public 
speaker,  pushes  the  listener  along  unremittingly.  Obviously, 
listening  imposes  definite  techniques  on  the  speaker  just  as 
reading  does  on  the  writer.  Matter  to  be  read  is  not  presented 
in  quite  the  same  way  as  matter  to  be  listened  to.  Further¬ 
more,  in  mass  communication,  the  spoken  word  is  often  rein¬ 
forced  with  music  and  sound  effects  to  make  the  listeners 
more  willing  subjects.28 

4.  Responsive  and  Appreciative  Listening 

Children  know  that  listeners  should  show  courtesy  to  the 
speaker  whether  they  agree  or  disagree  with  what  he  says. 
They  point  out  that  the  listener  should  “show  by  his  remarks 
that  he  has  been  considering  what  has  been  said.”  Junior 
high  school  pupils  have  expressed  the  same  view  in  setting  up 
standards  for  their  own  listening: 

1.  Have  desks  clear;  sit  in  comfortable  position  with  eyes  on  speaker. 

2.  Show  by  expressive  faces  that  you  are  “with”  the  speaker. 

3.  Be  patient  if  he  has  difficulty. 

4.  Be  able  to  offer  intelligent  criticisms. 

27  John  J.  De  Boer,  Walter  V.  Kaulfers,  and  Helen  Rand  Miller,  Teaching 
Secondary  English  (New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1951), 
Ch.  VI,  p.  198. 

28  Ralph  C.  Preston,  “The  Changed  Role  of  Reading,”  in  Reading  in  an 
Age  of  Mass  Communication;  a  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Reading  at  the 
Secondary  School  and  College  Levels,  Ed.  by  W.  S.  Gray,  English  Mono¬ 
graph  No.  17  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  (New  York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1949). 
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5.  If  the  final  bell  rings,  do  not  interrupt  the  speaker. 

6.  “Listen  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  listen  to  you.”  29 

It  is  interesting  that  senior  high  school  students  also  begin 
with  “quietness”  and  “appreciation”  in  their  analysis  of  good 
habits  of  listening  and  follow  with  “discrimination”  and  “re¬ 
flection.”  30 

College  students  can  go  further  in  their  analysis  of  the 
kind  of  response  which  the  listener  owes  to  the  speaker: 

1.  Sharing  with  the  conveyor  responsibility  for  communication. 

Such  sharing  demands  recognition  that  learning  is  primarily  lis¬ 
tener,  not  speaker  activity.  It  includes  the  knowledge  that  there  are 
definite  techniques  which  listeners  can  apply  in  order  to  maintain 
a  high  level  of  assimilation.  Good  listeners  assume  their  half  of 
the  responsibility  for  communication;  poor  listeners  usually  fake  at¬ 
tention  to  the  speaker,  yet  hold  him  responsible  for  not  maintain¬ 
ing  their  interest. 

2.  Arranging  favorable  physical  conditions  for  listening. 

Good  listeners  make  quick  adjustments  for  any  personal  hearing 
disability;  for  poor  room  ventilation  or  temperature;  for  problems 
arising  through  noisy  neighbors;  for  unnecessary  room  noises  which 
distract  attention.  Poor  listeners  are  inclined  to  tolerate  or  even  create 
distractions  which  needlessly  impair  listening  efficiency. 

3.  Exercising  emotional  control  during  listening. 

Good  listeners  try  to  postpone  personal  worries  which  would  other¬ 
wise  lower  listening  comprehension;  and  they  tend  to  withhold  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  speaker  or  his  thesis  until  the  latter  is  fully  com¬ 
prehended.  Poor  listeners  have  less  emotional  control.  They  fre¬ 
quently  permit  an  immediate  dislike  for  a  speaker  or  his  thesis  to 
disrupt  assimilation.  They  often  worry  over  personal  problems.  They 
are  addicted  to  the  bad  habit  of  preparing  an  answer  to  a  point,  or 
a  question  about  a  point,  before  they  have  fully  comprehended  it.31 

Much  practice  in  making  these  desired  goals  a  reality  is  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  behavior  of  listeners  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  rules. 

Aesthetic  response  to  literature.  Standards  of  appreciation 
of  literature  can  be  developed  effectively  through  listening 
to  oral  reading  by  both  teachers  and  pupils,  to  radio  and 

29  Lucile  Lohnas,  “Listening  versus  Talking,”  English  Journal,  XXXI 
(June,  1937),  480. 

30  Jesse  Mercer,  “Listening  in  the  Speech  Class,”  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  XXXII  (January,  1948),  102. 

31  Nichols,  op.  cit.,  p.  277. 
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stage  plays,  and  to  the  motion  picture.  At  the  same  time  such 
productions  can  add  immeasurably  to  the  pupil’s  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  beauties  of  the  spoken  language. 

Listening  to  a  play  or  to  poetry  leads  naturally  to  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  ways  in  which  effects  are  achieved.  This  opens  the 
entire  field  of  listening  for  appreciation  of  literature  and 
speech.  It  is  a  platitude  by  this  time  that  the  best  way  to  instill 
a  love  for  living  drama  is  to  present  plays  with  living  actors. 
But  if  actors  and  stages  are  not  available,  there  are  substi¬ 
tutes  that  can  serve  the  classroom  well.  Such  films  as  Olivier’s 
Henry  V  and  Hamlet ,  the  many  recordings  of  Shakespearean 
plays  and  scenes  by  Maurice  Evans,  John  Gielgud,  and  the 
Mercury  Theatre  Company,  and  such  modern  dramatic  clas¬ 
sics  as  Death  of  a  Salesman,  Peter  Pan,  and  The  Consul  offer 
rich  opportunities  for  developing  criteria  of  judgment  in  ap¬ 
preciating  this  art-form.  The  radio  drama  has  long  since  come 
into  its  own.  The  Council  in  its  publications  Skill  in  Listen¬ 
ing,32  Speak,  Look,  Listen  33  and  Radio  and  English  Teach¬ 
ing  34  has  made  available  to  the  profession  numerous  sugges¬ 
tions  for  utilizing  this  medium  of  communication.  Dr.  Alice 
P.  Sterner  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  has  issued  A  Course  of 
Study  in  Radio  and  Television  Appreciation,  containing 
twenty-one  units  on  radio.35  In  another  school  a  course  of 
study  in  radio  appreciation  for  the  entire  four  years  of  second¬ 
ary  school  has  been  worked  out.36  Additional  helps  appear  in 
Chaper  15  of  this  volume,  “The  Mass  Modes  of  Communica¬ 
tion.” 

32  Alice  P.  Sterner,  Katharine  Monaghan,  and  Milton  A.  Kaplan,  Skill  in 
Listening  (Chicago,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1942). 

33  Harlen  M.  Adams,  Speak,  Look ,  and  Listen  (Chicago,  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Teachers  of  English,  1942). 

34  Max  J.  Herzberg,  Ed.,  Radio  and  English  Teaching,  English  Monograph 
No.  14  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  ( New  York,  D. 
Appleton-Century  Company,  1941). 

35  Alice  P.  Sterner,  A  Course  of  Study  in  Radio  and  Television  Apprecia¬ 
tion  (Maplewood,  New  Jersey,  Educational  and  Recreational  Guides,  Inc., 
1950). 

36  Samuel  Beckoff,  Syllabus  in  the  Communication  Arts  (New  York,  Long 
Island  City  High  School,  1950). 
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When  radio  drama  was  in  its  infancy,  it  was  often  regretted 
that  a  play  was  frequently  given  at  a  time  when  students  could 
not  listen.  Today  “hundreds  of  literary  records  are  for  sale; 
thousands  are  in  a  much  more  limited  way  available.”  37  The 
field  of  instruction  in  listening  to  recordings  is  a  rich  one  in¬ 
deed.  Many  valuable  suggestions  appear  in  the  references 
mentioned  above. 

Appreciation  of  the  spoken  language.  Listening  for  the 
beauties  of  the  spoken  language,  whether  they  exist  in  the 
lecture  of  a  brilliant  teacher,  in  a  poem  by  a  classical  or  a 
contemporary  author,  in  the  dialogue  of  a  master  novelist  or 
playwright,  must  be  acquired.  Americans  speak  of  “going  to 
a  show”;  the  British,  of  “hearing  a  play.”  Instruction  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  drama  is  at  least  fifty  years  old  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  still  room  for  instruction  in  how  to 
listen  to  a  play.  This  does  not  mean  how  to  read  a  play  by 
Shakespeare  or  Ben  Jonson  with  all  the  glosses  and  footnotes. 
Elizabethan  audiences  according  to  Alan  S.  Downer’s  recent 
book  on  The  British  Drama  had  “an  incomparable  ear  for 
verse,  an  intellectual  delight  in  word  play.”  38  What  was  to 
the  illiterate  groundlings  a  daily  experience — namely,  the 
appreciation  of  blank  verse — becomes  a  topic  of  esoteric  dis¬ 
cussion  today  when  such  blank  verse  plays  as  T.  S.  Eliot’s  The 
Cocktail  Party  and  Christopher  Fry’s  The  Lady’s  Not  for 
Burning  are  produced.  Perhaps  the  day  will  not  be  far  off 
when  there  will  be  listening  rooms  in  every  college  for  the 
student  who  would  like  to  take  out  an  album  of  Shakespeare 
or  Shaw  and  listen  for  the  beauties  of  the  language  as  today 
he  may  borrow  an  album  of  Bach  or  Stravinsky.  The  road  to 
better  speech  is  a  two-way  street.  The  perception  of  the  lin¬ 
guistic  beauties  of  the  great  poets  and  authors  will  inevitably 
influence  the  speech  of  students.  If  snatches  of  Shakespeare 
are  already  proverbial,  like  “the  play’s  the  thing”  or  “there’s 

37  Warren  W.  Wells,  “Literature  and  the  Phonograph,”  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Speech ,  XXIX  (February,  1943),  68. 

38  Alan  S.  Downer,  The  British  Drama  ( New  York,  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts,  Inc.,  1950),  p.  72. 
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something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark,”  why  not  expect 
the  college  graduate  to  show  an  even  greater  acquaintance 
with  the  verbal  facilities  of  master  word- workers? 

Improvement  of  oral  expression.  The  need  for  teaching  lis¬ 
tening  for  the  improvement  of  oral  expression  is  clear  to  every¬ 
one.  It  is  obvious  that  the  child  learns  his  mother  tongue  by 
listening.  When  he  comes  to  school,  his  speech  is  such  as  he 
has  learned  in  the  immediate  environment.  Where  the  speech 
patterns  at  home  are  good,  there  is  little  problem.  In  all  cases, 
speaking  vocabulary  is  enlarged  as  a  result  of  school  experi¬ 
ences.  Correct  pronunciation  of  new  words,  their  proper  use 
in  oral  discourse,  the  automatic  use  of  correct  grammatical 
forms,  the  rhythm  and  flow  of  the  language — all  these  are  the 
main  products  or  the  by-products  of  classroom  experiences. 
In  communities  where  English  is  not  the  language  of  the 
homes  this  function  of  the  teacher  as  a  model  and  guide  is 
particularly  important.  Now  the  recording  machine  helps 
the  teacher  in  the  task  of  sharpening  the  ear  of  pupils  in  lis¬ 
tening  both  to  their  own  use  of  the  spoken  language  and  to 
that  of  others  more  proficient  in  speaking.  Weaver  and  Borch- 
ers  discuss  this  problem  of  creative  listening  in  their  volume 
on  Speech  published  in  1946.39  Karl  F.  Robinson’s  Teaching 
Speech  in  the  Secondary  School  is  similarly  helpful.40 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  a  recent  methods  book  on 
teaching  Secondary  English  De  Boer,  Kaulfers,  and  Miller 
suggest  for  the  students  whose  language  environment  has 
been  underprivileged  or  restricted  the  “enrichment  of  lan¬ 
guage  experiences  with  opportunities  to  hear  standard  Eng¬ 
lish  .  .  .  Recordings  by  competent  actors  of  stories,  short 
plays,  or  abridged  novels  from  the  pens  of  well  known  authors 
provide  excellent  means  for  interesting  young  people  in  the 
effective  use  of  oral  English  in  modern  life.  Among  such 
recordings  are  Ronald  Colman’s  interpretation  of  Lost  Hori- 

39  Weaver  and  Borchers,  op.  cit. 

40  Karl  F.  Robinson,  Teaching  Speech  in  the  Secondary  School  (New 
York,  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1951). 
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zon  and  Tales  from  the  Olympian  Gods  and  Herbert  Mar¬ 
shall’s  moving  rendition  of  The  Snow  Goose.”  41 


USE  OF  MECHANICAL  AIDS 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  wire  and  the  tape  recorder 
have  entered  the  field  of  auditory  instruction.  Those  who  have 
used  recording  machines  in  English  and  in  speech  classes  have 
been  enthusiastic  about  the  possibilities.  The  Nineteenth 
Yearbook  of  the  Institute  for  Education  by  Radio  lists  twenty- 
three  examples  of  school  use  under  the  categories  of  Imple¬ 
mentation  of  Classroom  Instruction,  Making  Educational 
Program  Recordings  for  Class-Group  Listening,  Recording 
in  Connection  with  Dramatics  and  Radio  Workshop  Activi¬ 
ties,  and  Recording  Services  to  School  Administration  and 
Management.42  Vincent  McGarrett,  Principal  of  the  High 
School  of  Commerce  of  New  York  City  has  prepared  an  ex¬ 
cellent  brochure  on  “The  Tape  Recorder  in  the  Classroom” 
with  a  listing  of  programs  that  merit  a  teacher’s  attention.43  A 
similar  publication  on  the  elementary  level  has  been  produced 
by  the  Audio-Visual  Coordinator  of  Public  School  188,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York.44  The  Minnesota  Department  of  Education 
has  been  conducting  an  experimental  tape  recording  project 
which  has  made  hundreds  of  tapes  available  to  schools 
throughout  the  state.  Some  educators  have  considered  the 
tape  recorder  the  richest  tool  of  instruction  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  sound  motion  picture.  The  schoolroom  of  today 
should  add  the  recorder  to  the  other  indispensable  audio¬ 
visual  devices :  the  sound  motion  picture,  the  radio,  the  slide- 
film  projector,  and  the  playback  machine. 

A  new  phase  of  instruction  by  recordings,  the  formation 

41  De  Boer,  Kaulfers,  and  Miller,  op.  cit.,  p.  81. 

42  “School  Use  of  Magnetic  Tape  Recorders,”  Nineteenth  Yearbook  of  the 
Institute  for  Education  by  Radio  (May,  1949),  257-260. 

43  Vincent  McGarrett,  The  Tape  Recorder  in  the  Classroom,  New  York  City, 
High  School  of  Commerce. 

44  Michael  Kaplan,  The  Tape  Recorder  in  the  Elementary  School,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Public  School  188  (Henry  Levine,  Principal). 
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of  attitudes  and  behavior  patterns,  is  emphasized  by  the  four 
series  released  by  the  Institute  of  Democratic  Education  in 
New  York  City.  Each  album  contains  thirteen  recordings  of 
fifteen  minutes’  duration.  Outstanding  actors  and  actresses 
have  been  selected  to  dramatize  some  of  the  difficult  problems 
in  human  relationships  today.  The  titles  of  the  four  series 
available  to  teachers  to  date  are:  Stories  to  Remember,  These 
Great  Americans,  The  American  Dream,  and  The  Last  Fron¬ 
tier.  Teachers’  guides  have  been  prepared  for  each  title.  They 
constitute  an  impressive  body  of  methodology  for  this  type 
of  instruction.  It  is  obvious  that  no  English  classroom  today 
can  be  considered  fully  equipped  without  a  three-speed 
record-player.  Almost  all  the  purposes  of  teaching  listening 
can  be  achieved  by  the  use  of  properly  chosen  recordings, 
employed  by  those  who  understand  the  teaching  techniques 
appropriate  to  them.  Such  techniques  include  careful  prepara¬ 
tion  for  listening,  direct  instruction  in  listening,  and  appro¬ 
priate  means  of  measuring  results. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  TEACHER^  VOICE 

AND  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  LITERATURE 

Valuable  as  mechanical  devices  are  in  helping  students 
develop  their  skills  in  listening  to  the  maximum  degree,  the 
voice  of  the  teacher  is  still  of  tremendous  importance.  No 
machine  can  take  the  place  of  the  teacher,  an  educational 
truism  which  needs  to  be  reaffirmed  with  the  introduction  of 
each  new  mechanical  instrument.  Reading  aloud  of  good 
literature  has  made  lovers  of  literature  from  time  immemorial. 
The  living  voice  of  the  teacher  can  still  be  the  most  potent 
influence  in  developing  a  love  for  the  beauties  of  literature. 
All  the  world  loves  a  story,  whether  the  listeners  be  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  medieval  German  court  enthralled  by  a  minnesinger 
or  a  wardful  of  hospitalized  G.I.’s  enchanted  by  Charles 
Laughton  reading  from  the  Bible  or  Charles  Dickens.  In  a 
more  leisurely  time  in  the  world’s  history  youngsters  heard 
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the  holy  words  of  Scripture  and  the  never-dying  beauties  of 
Shakespeare  from  the  tongues  of  their  mothers  or  fathers. 
In  the  harassed  world  of  today,  when  he  who  reads  must  fre¬ 
quently  do  it  on  the  run,  and  he  who  listens  may  appear  an 
anachronism,  the  joys  that  are  recorded  in  the  diaries  and 
memoirs  of  years  gone  by  seem  unknown.  How  many  poets 
and  playwrights  and  critics  have  written  dedications  to  their 
mothers  and  fathers,  from  whose  lips  they  first  heard  the 
beauties  of  literature?  In  all  the  mad  confusion  of  a  mecha¬ 
nized  world,  there  is  still  an  important  place  for  oral  reading 
by  teachers,  by  gifted  pupils,  by  verse  choirs.  The  recent  texts 
in  speech  and  in  English  as  well  as  recent  methods  books  in 
both  fields  are  rich  in  suggestions. 


BASIC  RESEARCH  FOR  A  DEVELOPMENTAL 
PROGRAM  IN  LISTENING 

Good  listening  habits  are  taught,  not  caught.  Because  of 
their  importance  in  effective  learning,  in  the  enrichment  of 
personal  living,  and  in  participation  in  the  social  and  civic 
affairs  of  modem  life,  they  should  be  developed  at  all  levels 
of  instruction.  The  nature  of  the  program  in  each  successive 
grade  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  situations  in  which  the 
learners  at  each  level  have  occasion  to  listen,  the  maturity  of 
the  problems  they  face,  and  the  extent  of  skill  which  they  ex¬ 
hibit  in  each  phase  of  listening. 

Much  research  is  necessary  to  furnish  inventories  of  the 
listening  activities  of  pupils,  not  only  in  out-of-school  radio 
listening  but  in  learning  situations  in  the  classroom  and  in 
social  and  civic  activities  both  within  and  without  the  school. 
Analysis  needs  to  be  made  of  the  nature  of  the  skills  required 
in  each  of  these  situations  and  of  effective  techniques  for 
promoting  and  measuring  growth  in  them. 

Presumably  people  differ  in  their  ability  to  listen  as  they 
do  in  reading,  writing  and  speaking.  How  widely  do  they 
differ?  Do  they  listen  equally  well  to  narration,  exposition, 
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argument,  dialogue?  What  effect  do  poor  listening  habits 
have  upon  performance  in  school?  What  is  the  effect  of  the 
speaker  upon  listening  performance?  What  is  the  relation 
between  listening  ability  and  such  factors  as  intelligence,  in¬ 
terest,  range  of  vocabulary,  skill  in  speech,  and  reading  abil¬ 
ity?  Answers  to  such  questions  as  these  will  permit  teachers 
to  take  the  first  steps  in  the  building  of  a  developmental  and 
remedial  program  of  listening  activities  from  the  kindergarten 
through  college. 

Enough  has  been  done  at  the  college  level  by  Brown, 
Nichols,  and  others  to  indicate  that  diagnosis  in  listening  skills 
can  be  carried  on  as  successfully  as  in  reading,  speech,  or  writ¬ 
ing,  that  students  improve  under  direct  instruction  in  listen¬ 
ing,  and  that  effective  instruments  can  be  devised  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  amount  and  kind  of  improvement  made.45  Brown 
established,  for  example,  the  fact  that  ability  to  follow  con¬ 
textual  clues  is  the  best  single  test  for  separating  good  listeners 
from  poor  ones,  that  judging  the  relevancy  of  materials  is 
affected  much  by  the  student’s  susceptibility  to  emotionally 
loaded  words,  that  rationalizing  interferes  most  with  the 
drawing  of  inferences,  and  that  listening  ability  does  not  seem 
to  improve  significantly  from  high  school  to  college  without 
special  attention  to  it  in  the  classroom.46  The  success  of  these 
studies  should  give  impetus  to  similar  research  at  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary-school  level. 

45  Ralph  G.  Nichols,  “Factors  in  Listening  Comprehension,”  Speech  Mono¬ 
graphs,  XV,  No.  2  (1948),  154-163. 

46  James  I.  Brown,  “Construction  of  a  Diagnostic  Test  of  Listening  Compre¬ 
hension,”  Journal  of  Experimental  Education,  XVIII  ( December,  1949),  139- 
146. 


CHAPTER 


Mass  Modes  of  Communication 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MASS 

MEDIA 

Not  Few  Yet  Fit 

It  was  Milton  who  coined  the  famous  phrase,  “fit  audi- 
ence,  though  few.”  He  was  addressing  a  plea  to  Urania,  Muse 
of  Astronomy,  who  herself  ruled  over  the  study  of  the  stars, 
then  as  now  in  constant  mass  production.  Milton  envisioned 
listeners  not  in  the  least  like  the  vast  audiences  whom  our 
mass  communications  reach,  rivalling  the  stars  themselves  in 
number,  variability,  and  degree  of  luminosity. 

One  begins  to  wonder  what  “few”  means,  and  what  “mass” 
means,  and  what  “fitness”  means.  One  is  enjoined  always  and 
no  doubt  rightfully  to  watch  for  quality  and  not  for  quantity. 
But  perhaps  the  rule  ought  also  to  work  in  reverse.  One  ought 
not  to  be  prejudiced  merely  because  an  audience  is  large; 
it  may  be  fit  too. 

There  need  be  no  objection  to  a  form  of  communication 
merely  because  it  is  massive;  one  need  not  sheer  off  from 
these  so-called  mass  media  as  if  they  were  atom  bombs  al¬ 
ready  starting  to  fissure  and  fizz.  No  doubt  these  media  carry 
dangers  along  with  them.  They  may  suggest  the  qualities 
connected  with  “the  vulgar  rabble”;  one  may  suspect  that  the 
spiritual,  ethical,  and  aesthetic  values  they  produce  are  pretty 
thin,  almost  invisible.  One  may  fear,  too,  that  in  the  present 

age  a  mass  man  is  emerging,  a  danger  that  Roger  Burlingame 
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considers  in  a  recent  book.1  The  question  is  whether  the  teach¬ 
ers  serve  their  functions  better  by  ignoring  such  media  be¬ 
cause  they  are  vulgar  or  by  trying  to  produce  criteria  that  will 
result  in  an  increase  in  values. 

So  far  as  communication — in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word 
— is  concerned,  the  history  of  the  various  civilizations  that 
have  appeared  among  mankind  is  largely  a  chronicle  of  at¬ 
tempts  at  communication  that  succeeded  or  failed.  When 
communication  is  facile,  over  well  built  roads  and  through  a 
common  culture,  the  civilization  flourishes.  When  communi¬ 
cation  breaks  down,  so  does  the  civilization.  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion  at  present  is  almost  by  reflex  action  seeking  to  improve 
the  speed  and  effectiveness  of  mankind’s  intercommunica¬ 
tion  system,  hoping  in  that  way  to  avoid  the  apparently  im¬ 
minent  suicide  of  the  human  race,  divided  today  into  ignorant 
armies  clashing  by  night.  The  State  Department’s  “Voice  of 
America”  is  probably  the  most  complicated  and  costly  at¬ 
tempt  at  mass  communication  ever  made  in  human  history. 

The  All-Pervading  Character  of  Mass  Communication 

Because  the  inevitability  of  mass  communication  today  is 
often  not  sufficiently  realized,  thinking  on  this  subject  is  likely 
to  be  confused.  So  vast  are  the  human  activities  that  now  de¬ 
mand  communication  on  a  gigantic  scale  that  few  persons 
truly  perceive  how  numerous  are  the  situations  involving  mass 
communication  in  which  people  find  themselves — situations 
for  which  the  schools  are  under  strict  obligation  to  prepare 
young  people. 

Students,  like  adults  everywhere,  are  involved  in  mass  com¬ 
munication  as: 

Readers — of  (1)  books,  (2)  newspapers,  (3)  magazines, 
(4)  bulletins,  communications  from  social,  political  and  cul¬ 
tural  organizations,  directions;  (5)  business  letters,  circulars, 
house  organs,  catalogs,  advertisements;  (6)  legal  (govern- 

1  Roger  Burlingame,  Backgrounds  of  Power  (New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1949). 
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mental,  business)  documents,  produced  for  large-scale  con¬ 
sumption. 

Listeners — to  (1)  radio  programs,  (2)  lecturers  (on  po¬ 
litical,  social,  business,  cultural,  and  other  occasions). 

Viewer-Listeners — to  (1)  movies,  (2)  plays,  (3)  tele¬ 
vision  programs,  (4)  athletic  contests,  amateur  and  profes¬ 
sional. 

Speakers — to  ( 1 )  a  visible  audience  ( for  political,  busi¬ 
ness,  social,  cultural  ends),  (2)  over  the  air  for  similar  pur¬ 
poses,  ( 3 )  as  participants  in  dramatic  performances. 

Writers — of  (1)  material  for  publication  in  newspapers, 
magazines,  pamphlets,  books,  bulletins,  and  for  use  on  the 
air,  (2)  material  to  be  used  in  business  affairs  (advertise¬ 
ments,  letters,  brochures,  house  organs,  catalogs,  circulars, 
( 3 )  material  to  be  used  in  political  persuasion. 

In  addition  there  are  miscellaneous  situations  in  which  mass 
communication  is  likely  to  appear — in  the  activities  of  house¬ 
holders  and  citizens,  of  members  of  spiritual  groups,  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  military  forces  of  the  country.2 


THE  CARDINAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  MASS 
COMMUNICATION 

It  is  not  especially  difficult  to  set  down  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  that  ought  to  govern  educators  when  they  deal  with 
these  greatly  varying  situations  involving  mass  communica¬ 
tion.  Once  these  cardinal  principles  have  been  determined  it 
ought  not  to  require  too  much  ingenuity  to  devise  specific 
procedures  that  will  lead  toward  desirable  goals. 

1.  The  importance  and  the  necessity  of  mass  communica¬ 
tion  in  the  complicated  cultural  situation  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  dangerous  international  misunderstandings  that  pre¬ 
vail  today  should  be  freely  and  cordially  accepted  by  all 
teachers. 

2  Carl  I.  Hoveland,  and  Others,  Experiments  in  Mass  Communication 
(Princeton,  Princeton  University  Press,  1949). 
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2.  Schools  of  every  character,  with  the  help  of  specialists 
in  science,  psychology,  linguistics,  anthropology,  and  the  so¬ 
cial  studies,  should  do  all  they  can  to  make  such  communica¬ 
tion  as  efficient  as  possible  and  should  direct  it  toward  the 
betterment  of  mankind. 

3.  Traditional  ideas,  with  respect  to  the  content,  ob¬ 
jectives,  and  procedures  of  education,  must  be  rearranged  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

4.  Entertainment  and  the  wise  use  of  leisure  must  be 
regarded  as  a  legitimate  function  of  mass  communication, 
and  criteria  of  appreciation  should  therefore  be  set  up  for  each 
of  them. 

5.  All  messages  that  come  to  young  and  old  through 
these  communication  modes  must  be  evaluated  by  asking 
how  they  serve  important  verities  and  social  needs,  such  as 
these: 

a.  The  individual  must  be  sedulously  guarded  against 
the  serious  danger  that  he  may  be  submerged  in  so¬ 
cial  monotony  and  uniformity. 

b.  The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  must  al¬ 
ways  be  kept  in  view — their  ethical,  social,  and 
aesthetic  good. 

c.  But  the  needs  and  desires  of  minorities,  ethical,  so¬ 
cial,  and  aesthetic,  must  be  served. 

d.  The  dangers  of  mass  hypnosis  must  be  recognized 
and  avoided. 

e.  In  the  special  economic  and  social  set-up  which 
prevails  in  this  country,  commercialism  must  be 
kept  within  careful  bounds  and  not  permitted  to 
dictate. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  STUDYING  THE  MASS  MEDIA 

OF  COMMUNICATION 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  brief  space  available  in  this 
volume,  to  provide  English  teachers  with  full  directions  for 
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discussing  mass  media  in  a  fashion  that  will  give  young  people 
a  better  appreciation  of  their  values,  a  heightened  critical 
sense  in  dealing  with  their  deficiencies,  an  inspiration  toward 
creation  in  new  art  forms.  The  picture  of  these  media  changes 
daily,  and  the  degree  of  maturity  of  the  learner  dictates  pro¬ 
cedures. 

It  may  be  useful,  however,  to  set  up  a  series  of  questions 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  by  teachers  at  all  levels  of 
instruction.  They  can  be  used  with  students  in  senior  high 
school  and  college,  but  would  need  considerable  simplifica¬ 
tion  for  use  with  elementary  or  junior  high  school  pupils. 

Questions  for  General  Discussion  of  Films 

1.  To  what  extent  is  a  director  responsible  for  the  success  of 
a  film?  How  do  the  interests  and  techniques  of  different 
directors  reflect  themselves  in  the  finished  product? 

2.  What  are  the  unique  qualities  of  the  film  as  a  medium?  To 
what  extent  should  lighting,  music,  color,  movement, 
variety  of  viewpoint,  and  the  like  be  studied  for  their 
contributions  to  a  film’s  artistic  success?  How  do  certain 
types  of  adventure  films  ( such  as  westerns )  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  unique  qualities  of  the  film  as  a  medium? 

3.  What  part  does  the  cameraman  play  in  film-making? 
Give  examples  of  films  in  which  technical  aspects  are  or 
are  not  important. 

4.  What  are  the  well  defined  types  of  motion  pictures?  Do 
these  types  have  conventions  and  characteristics,  the 
study  of  which  might  contribute  to  the  development  of 
discrimination  in  film-going? 

5.  How  do  films  serve  as  communications  media?  In  what 
ways  do  they  influence  large  numbers  of  people? 

6.  How  do  they  present  ways  of  thinking  and  of  behavior? 
Do  they  give  a  fair  picture  of  conditions  today?  How  do 
they  present  different  races,  religions,  and  occupations? 
How  do  they  show  various  economic  and  social  groups? 
How  do  they  deal  with  controversial  issues?  How  do 
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they  encourage  honesty,  fair  play,  self-sacrifice,  and 
justice?  How  do  they  induce  people  to  act  to  remedy  a 
bad  situation?  What  effects  may  films  have  on  the  build¬ 
ing  of  moral  and  ethical  values? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  documentary  and  the 
usual  story  film?  How  has  the  documentary  influenced 
people  in  recent  years?  Why  is  it  an  effective  type  of  film? 
What  are  the  dangers  of  documentary  film  production? 

8.  How  powerful  is  the  film  as  propaganda?  From  what 
sources  may  attempts  at  propaganda  through  films  be 
anticipated?  How  should  the  propaganda  film  be  identi¬ 
fied  and  handled? 

9.  What  are  the  sources  of  film  censorship?  What  effects  does 
censorship  have  on  the  motion  picture?  How  does  the 
Motion  Picture  Industry  censor  its  own  films?  How  do 
other  organizations  censor  them? 

10.  What  are  the  effects  of  the  movie-going  habits  of  the 
United  States?  How  does  the  popularity  of  the  film  among 
younger  persons  affect  their  budgeting  of  time  among 
the  other  sources  of  information,  ideas,  and  entertain¬ 
ment? 

11.  How  do  the  size  and  variety  of  the  film  audience  re¬ 
strict  the  nature  of  what  is  offered?  How  can  the  film-goer 
in  smaller  communities  encourage  the  local  showing  of 
good  but  perhaps  unprofitable  films?  To  what  extent  is 
popularity  a  test  of  a  good  film? 

12.  What  sources  of  evaluation  of  films  are  available  to  the 
serious  film-goer?  How  can  these  sources  be  used  to  re¬ 
duce  waste  of  time  and  money  on  the  seeing  of  inferior 
productions? 

13.  To  what  extent  can  motion  pictures  be  regarded  as  an 
art?  How  valuable  would  it  be  for  the  young  film-goer  to 
see  outstanding  film  productions  of  the  past? 

14.  How  do  most  foreign  pictures  compare  with  those  from 
the  United  States  in  quality  of  photography  and  finish  of 
production?  Why  do  some  persons  of  taste  consider  out- 
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standing  foreign  films  generally  superior  to  the  best  from 
Hollywood?  Are  they  right,  in  your  judgment? 

The  motion  picture  and  leisure  time.  1.  Aside  from  spend¬ 
ing  ninety  minutes  in  a  more  or  less  comfortable  theater, 
what  other  kinds  of  entertainment  do  you  expect  from 
a  movie? 

2.  Some  eighty  million  movie-goers  attend  the  theater  at  least 
once  a  week.  What  qualities  do  the  movies  possess  to  per¬ 
suade  these  people  to  come  back  week  after  week? 

3.  What  holds  your  attention  most  in  a  movie:  the  novelty 
of  treatment,  the  brisk  movement  of  the  plot,  the  clever¬ 
ness  of  the  dialog,  the  humor  of  the  situation? 

4.  It  used  to  be  said  that  movie-goers  might  just  as  well  for¬ 
get  their  sense  of  discrimination  and  taste.  How  can  good 
taste  and  judgment  increase  your  pleasure  in  a  movie? 

5.  Should  movies  deal  with  humorous  topics  as  much  as  thev 
do?  Should  we  have  more  movies  like  Home  of  the  Brave , 
Gentlemens  Agreement ,  and  The  Grapes  of  Wrath?  If  you 
prefer  comedy,  tell  why — after  due  thought. 

6.  Does  relaxation  necessarily  mean  having  a  hilarious  time 
watching  a  slapstick  comedy  and  custard-pie  throwing? 
What  do  you  understand  by  the  term,  relaxation? 

7.  How  have  the  movies  advanced  in  recent  years  as  pleasur¬ 
able  means  of  enjoying  leisure? 

The  motion  picture  as  an  art  form.  1.  Occasions  have  arisen 
when  it  was  possible  to  see  dramatic  versions  of  The  Moon 
Is  Down ,  As  You  Like  It ,  You  Cant  Take  It  with  You, 
Henry  V  or  Hamlet  shortly  after  they  appeared  on  the 
legitimate  stage.  Would  you  ever  see  the  movie  after  you 
had  seen  the  play?  Why? 

2.  What  advantages  may  a  movie  version  have  over  the 
printed  play  or  the  play  on  the  stage? 

3.  To  what  extent  are  the  films  indebted  to  creative  writing 
appearing  first  in  book  or  magazine?  How  much  creative 
writing  is  done  directly  for  the  screen? 

4.  What  do  you  think  of  the  story  as  told  in  the  film?  What 
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changes  have  made  the  story  different  from  that  in  the 
original  novel  or  play?  Explain  why  film  stories  are  some¬ 
times  different  from  stories  in  books.  Compare  the  stories 
told  by  two  recent  films.  What  themes  are  used  in  motion 
pictures?  Tell  the  themes  of  two  films  you  have  seen  re¬ 
cently. 

5.  Great  plays  can  be  revived  time  and  time  again.  How 
many  movies  would  you  like  to  see  revived?  Do  you 
think  that  you  would  enjoy  them  now  as  much  as  you 
did  the  first  time? 

6.  What  devices  have  the  movies  created  for  more  effective 
telling  of  stories  than  are  found  in  plays  and  novels? 

7.  The  older  movies  had  to  supply  a  great  variety  of  physical 
action.  Can  you  think  of  recent  good  movies  that  take 
place  in  a  single  setting,  where  characters  talk  and  think 
rather  than  rush  about?  Does  this  show  a  decline  or  an 
improvement? 

8.  In  what  respects  can  the  movies  enable  us  to  grasp  char¬ 
acter  development  more  effectively  than  on  the  stage? 

9.  In  what  ways  can  the  movies  give  us  a  greater  sense  of 
truth  in  setting? 

10.  How  can  the  movies  set  the  mood  more  effectively  than 
other  media  of  communication?  Think  of  such  films  as 
Rebecca ,  Wuthering  Heights,  and  Great  Expectations. 

11.  How  does  dialog  help  the  film  to  be  effective?  When 
does  it  hinder  the  film’s  effectiveness?  Why  is  more  dia¬ 
log  usually  needed  in  a  play? 

12.  Do  the  acting  skills  required  for  work  before  the  camera 
differ  from  those  of  the  stage?  What  qualities  would  be 
included  in  good  acting  for  the  screen?  Does  the  system 
of  building  up  stars  affect  film  production  adversely? 

13.  How  has  the  director  in  some  movie  you  select  managed 
to  unify  the  multitude  of  ingredients  of  a  modern  movie 
— the  story,  the  actors,  music,  settings,  costumes? 

14.  Can  you  recall  your  first  movie?  How  does  it  compare 
with  the  one  you  saw  most  recently? 
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Questions  for  Discussion  of  Radio 

1.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  listening 
without  seeing? 

2.  What  makes  a  story  (speech  or  document)  suitable  for 
use  on  the  radio? 

3.  What  advantages  does  radio  listening  have  over  reading? 

4.  What  advantages  does  reading  have  over  radio  listen- 
ing? 

5.  What  would  an  intelligent  user  of  radio  do? 

a.  Tune  his  set  and  accept  whatever  came  in? 

b.  Try  new  programs  by  dial  twisting? 

c.  Consult  a  newspaper  listing  of  radio  programs  be¬ 
fore  his  listening? 

6.  What  kinds  of  offerings  does  a  radio  have  for  the  general 
listener,  the  music  lover,  the  literary  person,  the  business 
man,  the  voter,  and  others?  Make  a  list  of  as  many  kinds 
of  listeners  as  you  can  think  of  who  can  find  what  they 
want  on  radio.  What  programs  would  you  recommend 
for  each?  Which  do  you  think  are  of  greatest  value  to  the 
listener  concerned? 

7.  Is  it  true  that  quiz  programs  are  good  for  the  listeners 
morale  because  they  leave  him  with  a  better  opinion  of 
himself? 

8.  How  would  you  class  radio — as  a  luxury  or  a  social  neces¬ 
sity? 

9.  Those  who  have  studied  radio  operations  around  the 
world  say  that  we  have  the  best  broadcasting  on  earth, 
but  is  it  good  enough — for  America?  What  improvements 
would  you  make? 

10.  What  should  be  the  program  policy  of  a  radio  station? 

a.  Give  the  public  what  it  wants? 

b.  Broadcast  only  those  programs  which  sell  prod¬ 
ucts  for  the  sponsors? 

c.  Broadcast  only  programs  that  are  in  the  public 
interest? 
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d.  Ask  the  government  to  set  up  a  commission  to 
maintain  high  program  content  and  balance? 

e.  Give  the  public  what  it  wants  to  the  extent  that 
they  will  keep  listening;  but  slip  in  some  things 
that  they  wouldn't  immediately  choose  to  hear, 
in  an  effort  to  open  new  vistas  of  experience  and 
enjoyment? 

11.  Who  owns  the  air  waves  in  this  country?  What  meaning 
does  your  answer  to  this  have  for  you,  the  listener?  How 
can  listeners  influence  the  offerings  on  radio? 

12.  Should  a  listener  do  any  other  thinking,  reading,  or  study¬ 
ing  on  the  topic  covered  by  the  broadcast? 

13.  What  kind  of  radio  manners  do  you  have?  What  kind  do 
you  appreciate  in  others? 

The  radio  as  an  art  form.  1.  What  limitations  does  the  writer 
of  a  radio  play  have  that  are  not  present  in  the  drama  or 
movies? 

2.  What  advantages  for  the  imaginative  listener  has  the  radio 
play  over  the  other  forms  of  drama? 

3.  Sorry ,  Wrong  Number!  and  My  Client  Curley  were  both 
made  into  movies  which  were  not  too  successful.  Can  you 
explain  why  this  happened? 

4.  Norman  Corwin’s  The  Odyssey  of  Runyon  Jones  has  be¬ 
come  a  classic  radio  play.  What  unique  characteristics  does 
it  possess?  In  which  ways  can  it  make  you  believe  in  the 
events  that  would  be  incredible  in  other  media? 

5.  Why  is  the  half-hour  radio  play  the  most  acceptable  form 
for  most  radio  listeners? 

6.  Which  kind  of  play  can  be  projected  most  effectively  in 
radio  form:  the  mystery,  psychological,  romantic,  or  so¬ 
cially  significant? 

7.  What  changes  would  be  necessary  to  transform  a  success¬ 
ful  one-act  play  like  The  Monket/s  Paw  or  The  Old  Lady 
Shows  Her  Medals  into  a  successful  radio  play? 

8.  How  limited  is  the  radio  dramatist  in  dramatic  devices  for 
unfolding  his  story? 
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9.  Would  your  pleasure  in  radio  plays  be  enhanced  if  you 
could  follow  the  script  while  you  listened? 

The  social  value  of  radio.  1.  Since  the  radio  can  appeal  to 
the  greatest  number  of  people  at  any  time,  what  respon¬ 
sibilities  does  it  bear? 

2.  What  part  did  radio  broadcasts  play  in  the  recent  war: 
in  bringing  it  on?  In  building  civilian  and  military  morale? 

3.  Should  radio  commentators  be  given  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  even  if  it  means  attacking  the  reputations  of  impor¬ 
tant  men,  living  and  dead?  How  many  different  radio  com¬ 
mentators  should  a  listener  hear  before  he  makes  up  his 
mind  on  an  important  issue?  What  effect  may  the  buying 
of  time  on  the  radio  have  on  the  ideas  presented? 

4.  What  political,  social,  and  other  reforms,  on  a  national 
and  a  local  scale,  can  you  think  of  in  which  the  radio  played 
an  important  part? 

5.  Which  medium  will  move  people  most  effectively  on  an 
intellectual  level:  the  movies,  the  radio,  television,  legiti¬ 
mate  drama?  Which  will  move  them  most  effectively  on 
an  emotional  level? 

The  radio  as  a  means  of  occupying  leisure  time.  1.  By  what 
means  can  a  station  director  best  hold  his  audience  for  two 
hours:  by  four  half-hour  plays,  by  two  one-hour  comedies, 
by  judicious  variety? 

2.  In  which  ways  could  the  radio  continue  to  interest  the  dis¬ 
criminating  listeners  who  are  tired  of  comedy  shows,  crime 
serials,  and  soap  operas? 

3.  If  you  had  one  hour  of  leisure  time,  what  would  you  expect 
from  a  radio  program  which  you  could  not  get  from  a  good 
book? 

4.  Many  people  think  that  a  variety  show  is  the  best  way  to 
provide  for  leisure  time.  Defend  or  attack  this  point  of 
view  from  your  own  experience. 

5.  If  television  is  not  to  destroy  the  radio  entertainment  field, 
what  must  enterprising  radio  program  directors  do  to  save 
their  medium? 
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Questions  for  the  Study  of  Television 

1.  How  much  time  do  you  spend  per  week  viewing  tele¬ 
vision  programs?  What  proportion  is  this  of  all  the  leisure 
time  you  have?  List  other  things  you  might  do  with  your 
time,  such  as  enjoying  outdoor  sports,  playing  a  musical 
instrument,  having  a  puppet  show,  and  so  on.  Contrast 
what  you  get  from  television  with  the  kind  of  fun  you  get 
from  each  of  these.  What  do  you  think  is  the  best  division 
of  time  between  television  and  other  leisure  time  activi¬ 
ties? 

2.  What  kinds  of  programs  do  you  like  best?  Westerns? 
Acrobatic  stunts?  Vaudeville?  Sports?  Puppet  Shows? 
News?  Others?  Explain  why. 

3.  How  do  you  choose  programs  to  view?  What  sources  of 
information  are  available  about  television  programs? 

4.  How  good  an  education  could  a  person  get  from  listening 
to  and  viewing  television  programs?  Which  programs  are 
best  for  this  purpose?  Which  are  of  least  value  education¬ 
ally? 

5.  Interview  people  of  different  ages,  including  your  friends 
of  your  own  age,  about  what  they  think  is  the  effect  of 
television  on  young  people. 

6.  Which  do  you  prefer,  newscasts  on  television  or  news 
broadcasts  on  the  radio?  Explain  why. 

7.  Contrast  listening  to  a  football  game  over  the  radio  with 
seeing  it  on  television.  Which  do  you  prefer?  Why? 

8.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  seeing  an  ad  on  television  over 
hearing  it  on  the  radio?  Explain  the  reasons  for  your 
answer. 

9.  Good  fiction  can  broaden  one’s  knowledge  of  interesting 
places  and  past  times  as  well  as  present.  It  can  reveal  the 
innermost  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  characters.  It  can 
create  suspense  and  action.  To  what  extent  does  television 
do  these  things?  What  kind  of  characterization  does  tele¬ 
vision  indulge  in  for  the  most  part?  Could  it  equal  good 
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fiction  in  these  ways  if  it  wanted  to?  Explain  the  reasons 
for  your  answer. 

10.  Contrast  the  musical  programs  on  television  with  those 
on  radio.  How  does  each  use  music  for  mood  and  sound 
effects? 

11.  What  possibilities  has  television  still  ahead  of  it  for  add¬ 
ing  to  the  culture  of  this  country? 

12.  How  is  television  supported  financially?  What  influence 
may  advertisers  have  on  the  programs? 

13.  How  may  the  television  audience  influence  what  pro¬ 
grams  are  shown? 

14.  If  you  were  a  speaker  wanting  to  get  votes  for  an  impor¬ 
tant  cause,  would  you  prefer  to  appear  on  radio,  motion 
picture,  public  platform,  or  television?  Explain  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  vour  answer. 

j 

15.  Compare  television  with  radio  as  to  how  much  it  gives 
you  of  ( 1 )  entertainment,  ( 2 )  literary  and  musical  pro¬ 
grams,  (3)  information,  (4)  inspirational  or  religious 
programs. 

16.  How  does  television  influence  one’s  mode  of  entertaining 
guests?  Is  this  good  or  bad?  Why  or  why  not? 

Questions  for  the  Study  of  the  Newspaper 

1.  What  service  does  a  newspaper  render  to  the  people  in 
any  community?  What  service  does  it  render  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole  in  war  time?  In  time  of  peace?  What  part  does 
it  play  in  international  affairs? 

2.  What  sections  of  the  paper  serve  different  kinds  of  peo¬ 
ple?  Make  a  list  of  the  sections  in  your  daily  paper  and 
after  each  write  the  kind  of  reader  who  would  be  sure  to 
turn  to  it. 

3.  Why  do  you  personally  read  a  newspaper?  Which  items 
or  departments  in  a  newspaper  interest  you  most?  Why? 
Which  have  greatest  value  for  you?  As  you  look  over  one 
issue  of  a  newspaper  carefully,  decide  whether  you  are 
getting  all  you  can  in  the  way  of  returns  from  your  daily 
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newspaper  reading.  What  parts  of  the  paper  have  you 
been  neglecting? 

4.  Why  ought  a  good  citizen  to  read  a  newspaper?  Does  it 
make  any  difference  which  paper  a  person  reads?  Would 
it  be  of  greater  assistance  to  you  in  voting,  for  example, 
to  read  an  accurate  or  a  sensational  paper?  Why?  To  read 
one  paper  or  more  than  one? 

5.  Compare  a  standard  newspaper,  with  occasional  illus¬ 
trations  and  plenty  of  reading  matter,  with  a  newspaper 
that  is  practically  all  pictures.  Which  is  better  for  you  to 
read?  Which  is  more  likely  to  develop  your  intelligence? 
Which  would  a  half-educated  person  be  likely  to  prefer? 
What  type  of  news  does  each  place  on  the  front  page? 
Why? 

6.  Compare  several  newspapers  as  to  what  proportion  of 
space  they  devote  to  different  kinds  of  news — local,  state, 
national,  international;  crime,  school,  political,  social, 
sports,  advertising,  and  the  like. 

7.  One  well  known  newspaper  refused  to  publish  detailed 
accounts  of  crimes,  news  of  divorce  trials,  and  similar 
sensational  matter.  Is  this  policy  a  good  one?  Can  it  be 
carried  to  an  extreme?  Justify  your  answers. 

8.  What  ideals  ought  a  newspaper  reporter  to  keep  in  mind 
as  he  “goes  out  on  a  story”?  What  effect  upon  accuracy 
has  the  speed  with  which  an  account  must  sometimes  be 
written?  Would  you  like  to  be  a  reporter?  Why?  What 
famous  writers  once  were  reporters?  How  did  their  news¬ 
paper  training  help  them  in  their  work?  What  is  meant  by 
“slanting”  the  news?  Does  a  headline  always  show  ade¬ 
quately  what  is  in  the  article?  Why  or  why  not? 

9.  What  should  be  the  purpose  of  a  newspaper’s  editorial 
page?  Ought  a  newspaper  to  express  clear  and  definite 
opinions  on  matters  of  public  interest?  Why?  Show  how 
editors  like  Charles  A.  Dana,  Horace  Greeley,  E.  L.  God- 
kin,  and  William  Cullen  Bryant  greatly  influenced  public 
opinion  and  the  course  of  events. 
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10.  What  factors  influence  the  stand  which  a  paper  takes  on 
important  public  issues? 

11.  Compare  three  or  four  newspapers  of  the  same  day  as  to 
(a)  what  news  makes  the  headlines;  (b)  what  location 
in  the  paper  is  given  to  different  items  of  news;  (c)  what 
attitude  is  adopted  toward  any  issue  in  question. 

12.  What  responsibility  does  freedom  of  the  press  place  upon 
the  reader? 

13.  What  agencies  furnish  news  to  newspapers?  How  are 
sources  of  news  indicated?  Which  are  reliable?  Which 
are  not?  Find  news  items  in  which  mention  of  sources 
is  vague.  Find  others  in  which  it  is  clear. 

14.  Is  too  much  attention  given  to  sports  in  newspapers  of 
today?  Defend  your  answer. 

15.  What  do  the  comics  add  to  your  enjoyment  of  the  paper? 
Who  reads  them?  By  what  standards  do  you  select  comics 
to  read  in  the  paper?  Where  do  newspapers  get  comics? 
What  purposes  do  they  serve? 

16.  What  do  feature  stories  and  articles  contribute?  What 
are  they  likely  to  be  about? 

17.  Why  does  a  newspaper  publish  advertisements?  Are  ad¬ 
vertisements  interesting  in  themselves?  Are  they  usually 
well  written?  Which  advertisements  attract  your  atten¬ 
tion  most  quickly?  Which  ones  repel  you?  Ought  a  news¬ 
paper  to  accept  all  advertisements  that  are  offered  it? 
Justify  your  answer. 

18.  By  what  means  ought  a  newspaper  to  endeavor  to  extend 
its  circulation?  What  factors  ought  to  influence  you  to 
buy  or  not  to  buy  a  newspaper? 

Questions  for  the  Study  of  Magazines 

1.  In  1869  the  Congress  voted  special  mailing  privileges  to 
magazines  (1)  “to  help  disseminate  useful  information 
for  the  public  good”  and  ( 2 )  “to  promote  communication 
between  citizens  in  the  several  sections  of  the  country.” 
At  that  time  there  was  a  handful  of  magazines  in  the 
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United  States.  Comment  on  what  has  happened  since 
that  time  in  regard  to  the  number  of  magazines  pub¬ 
lished,  how  well  they  have  fulfilled  the  functions  the 
Congress  had  in  mind,  and  what  other  services  they  now 
render.  Find  out  which  of  our  present  magazines  were 
in  existence  then.  Why  have  they  lasted? 

2.  Locate  in  any  yearly  almanac  the  names  of  15  or  20  mag¬ 
azines  with  the  largest  circulation  in  the  United  States 
today.  Group  them  according  to  the  major  interests  they 
serve — such  as  news,  science,  fiction,  domestic,  farm, 
juvenile,  and  the  like.  Add  others  with  which  you  are 
familiar.  Show  how  all  kinds  of  people  and  all  kinds  of 
interests  are  served  by  magazines  today. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  magazines  you  commonly  read.  How 
many  of  the  kinds  of  offerings  available  do  you  make  use 
of?  Which  good  ones  are  you  missing? 

4.  Study  the  news  magazines  available  today.  How  do  they 
serve  the  people  of  a  democracy?  What  kinds  of  news  do 
they  furnish?  Show  why  it  is  useful  to  learn  where  in  the 
magazine  different  kinds  of  news  appear.  Choose  any 
recent  issue  or  event  and  compare  the  method  of  present¬ 
ing  it  in  different  news  magazines.  How  is  it  possible  for 
these  magazines  to  influence  readers?  Is  this  good  or  bad? 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer.  What  responsibility  does 
this  place  on  the  reader? 

5.  In  what  magazines  can  one  find  longer,  more  thoughtful 
treatment  of  issues  and  events  briefly  reviewed  in  the 
weeklies?  Why  should  the  reader  always  ask  of  each 
article,  “Who  is  talking?  On  what  authority?  Why?” 

6.  What  influence  have  magazines  had  on  major  issues  in 
our  country’s  history?  (See  Wood’s  Magazines  in  the 
United  States.) 

7.  Compare  the  presentation  of  news  items  in  the  picture 
magazines  with  that  of  other  news  weeklies  and  the 
longer  treatment  in  Harpers  or  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  What  are  the  values  of  each? 
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8.  Choose  any  field  served  by  special  interest  magazines 
such  as  music,  art,  travel,  aviation,  science,  movies,  radio, 
fashions.  Compare  available  magazines  in  that  field  with 
each  other  as  to  the  nature  of  their  offerings,  their  popu¬ 
lar  appeal,  their  scholarship,  and  the  kind  of  reader  to 
whom  each  is  addressed. 

9.  Show  how  the  advertisements  in  a  magazine  indicate  the 
kind  of  readers  for  whom  it  is  intended.  How  reasonable 
are  the  claims  made  for  articles  in  the  pulps  compared 
with  those  made  in  the  better  magazines?  Compare  an 
ad  in  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  with  one  for  the  same 
product  in  the  pulps,  in  farm  magazines,  or  in  magazines 
produced  especially  for  young  people.  How  may  young 
people  become  the  dupe  of  advertisers  who  know  girls 
want  to  be  beautiful,  boys  want  to  be  athletic,  and  both 
want  to  be  popular? 

10.  How  important  is  humor  in  everyday  life?  What  can  it  do 
to  make  life  more  livable  ( or  the  reverse )  in  kindly  under¬ 
standing  of  human  nature,  in  enjoyment  of  a  good  joke,  in 
satire  upon  human  foibles,  or  in  accentuation  of  prej¬ 
udices  and  differences?  In  which  of  these  do  some  comics 
specialize?  Are  there  differences  in  comics  in  this  regard? 
Illustrate  by  reference  to  individual  comics.  How  does 
the  humor  of  The  New  Yorker  compare  with  that  of  the 
comics?  Why  do  both  flourish  in  the  United  States? 

11.  How  funny  are  the  comics?  For  what  other  purposes  do 
people  read  them?  What  other  magazines  or  books  can 
supply  the  same  needs? 

12.  What  standards  do  you  use  in  the  selection  of  comics  for 
reading?  What  proportion  of  a  person’s  reading  time 
should  go  to  comics  if  he  is  to  get  all  there  is  for  him  in 
other  magazines?  In  books? 

13.  What  magazines  are  useful  in  guiding  you  in  the  choice 
of  new  books  for  reading?  Read  two  or  three  book  re¬ 
views  on  the  same  book  in  different  magazines.  What 
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does  a  book  reviewer  look  for  in  a  book?  How  does  he 
avoid  a  stereotyped  approach  to  books  under  such  head¬ 
ings  as  (1)  characters,  (2)  plot,  (3)  setting?  Find  from 
book  review  magazines  three  books  you  would  like  to 
see  ordered  for  your  school  library. 

14.  Many  good  writers  get  their  start  in  magazines  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  contribute  to  them  as  long  as  they  live.  Current 
literature  abounds  in  short  stories,  essays,  and  poems.  In 
which  magazines  are  they  likely  to  be  found?  Who  are 
some  of  the  distinguished  writers  now  appearing  in  mag¬ 
azines? 

15.  Fiction  in  magazines  varies  from  very  poor  to  very  good. 
How  can  you  tell  which  is  which?  What  is  meant  by  the 
terms  “contrived  ending,”  “stereotyped  characters,”  “sen¬ 
timental  appeal”?  If  truth  to  human  experience  is  the 
standard  what  kinds  of  stories  do  not  measure  up?  What 
is  the  effect  upon  the  reader  of  always  reading  stories 
with  happy  endings? 

16.  How  can  you  tell  whether  poetry  in  magazines  is  good  or 
not?  Make  a  list  of  some  questions  you  might  ask  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  good  it  is.  Apply  these  standards  to  poems  in 
magazines  and  find  two  which  are  good  and  two  which 
are  poor. 

17.  How  do  magazines  find  out  what  readers  want  to  read? 
Is  this  a  sufficient  standard  for  publishers  to  use?  How 
can  readers  influence  what  goes  into  magazines? 

18.  There  are  about  6,000  magazines  in  the  United  States 
today  with  a  total  circulation  of  240,000,000  copies.  Five 
publishers  own  ten  magazines  which  represent  one  fifth 
of  the  total  circulation.  Does  this  make  any  difference  to 
readers  in  this  country?  Explain  why  or  why  not. 

19.  Investigate  The  Reader  s  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature 
in  your  school  or  public  library.  Why  should  libraries 
save  old  magazines?  What  uses  would  you  have  for  such 
an  index? 
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20.  Summarize  the  uses  which  you  can  make  of  magazines  in 
school  and  at  home.  Which  magazines  will  serve  each  of 
your  purposes  best? 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  ABOUT  MASS  MEDIA 

OF  COMMUNICATION 

In  most  matters  connected  with  mass  media  of  instruction 
the  teacher  is  a  learner  along  with  the  pupils — at  least  he  will 
be  until  teacher  training  institutions  take  the  problem  more 
seriously  than  numbers  of  them  do  at  present.  Much  experi¬ 
mentation  with  methods  of  approaching  the  study  of  mass 
media  has  been  going  on  in  recent  years.  Published  materials 
on  the  subject  are  many.  References  to  some  of  them  appear 
in  the  bibliographies  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  Especially 
rich  in  concrete  suggestions  and  in  summarization  of  scat¬ 
tered  material  is  the  bulletin,  Using  Periodicals,  prepared  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Use  of  Magazines  and  Newspapers  in 
the  English  Class  for  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  under  the  chairmanship  of  Ruth  Mary  Weeks.3  In 
1950  also  a  committee  of  the  National  Conference  on  Re¬ 
search  in  English,  under  the  chairmanship  of  John  J.  De 
Boer,  prepared  an  invaluable  bulletin  called  Education  and 
the  Mass  Media  of  Communication .4  It  summarizes  with  ex¬ 
tensive  bibliography  and  pertinent  quotations,  research  and 
other  articles  on  teaching  magazines,  newspapers,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  and  motion  pictures.  The  articles  are  compiled  and 
reprinted  from  Elementary  English,  January  to  May,  1950. 
Both  bulletins  are  available  from  the  office  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  A  recent  methods  book, 
Teaching  Secondary  English ,  by  De  Boer,  Kaulfers  and  Miller, 


3  Ruth  M.  Weeks,  and  Others,  Using  Periodicals  ( Chicago,  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Teachers  of  English,  1950). 

4  John  J.  De  Boer,  Education  and  the  Mass  Media  of  Communication,  Pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Committee  of  the  National  Conference  for  Research  in  English 
(Chicago,  National  Council  for  Teachers  of  English,  1950). 
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devotes  a  chapter  to  each  of  the  media  of  communication.5 
Typical  of  the  units  available  are  Harvey’s  unit  on  the  news¬ 
paper  6  and  Sterner’s  proposed  Course  of  Study  in  Radio  and 
Television  Appreciation.7  A  distinguished  unit  on  teaching 
magazines  has  been  prepared  by  two  teachers  in  Illinois.8 
Many  other  helps  may  be  found  in  recent  educational  peri¬ 
odicals. 

Excellent  materials  on  the  social  significance  and  control 
of  mass  modes  of  communication  appear  in  such  recent 
sources  as  Siepmann’s  Radio ,  Television ,  and  Society ,9  in 
Allen’s  discussion  in  The  English  Journal,10  and  in  Communi¬ 
cation  and  Social  Action,  the  March,  1947,  issue  of  the  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences.11 
Useful  analyses  of  magazines  are  to  be  found  in  James  P. 
Wood’s  Magazines  in  the  United  States:  Their  Social  and 
Economic  Influence,12  and  in  Laura  K.  Martin’s  Magazines 
for  High  Schools:  An  Evaluation  of  a  Hundred  Titles.13  This 
volume  summarizes  studies  of  children’s  magazines  also. 
Edgar  Dale’s  How  to  Read  a  Newspaper  14  remains  one  of 


5  John  J.  De  Boer,  Walter  V.  Kaulfers,  and  Helen  Rand  Miller,  Teaching 
Secondary  English  (New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1951). 

6  C.  C.  Harvey,  “A  Unit  of  Work  on  the  American  Newspaper,”  Bulletin  of 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  XXXIII  (January, 
1949),  65-72. 

7  Alice  P.  Sterner,  Course  of  Study  in  Radio  and  Television  Appreciation 
(Newark,  New  Jersey,  Educational  and  Recreational  Guides,  Inc.,  1950). 
Printed  also  in  The  Audio-Visual  Guide,  XVII  ( September-December,  1950). 

8  William  A.  Jenkins,  and  Ralph  H.  Thompson,  Resource  Materials  for  the 
Unit  on  Magazines  in  the  Secondary  School  ( Urbana,  University  of  Illinois, 
College  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Service,  1949). 

9  Charles  A.  Siepmann,  Radio,  Television,  and  Society  (New  York,  Oxford 
University  Press,  1950). 

10  Harold  B.  Allen,  “Mass  Pressure  on  Radio  and  Journalism,”  English 
Journal,  XXXVIII  (October,  1949),  447-453. 

11  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences,  Com¬ 
munication  and  Social  Action,  CCL  (March,  1947),  1-175. 

12  James  P.  Wood,  Magazines  in  the  United  States:  Their  Social  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Influence  (New  York,  The  Ronald  Press  Company,  1949). 

13  Laura  K.  Martin,  Magazines  for  High  Schools:  An  Evaluation  of  a  Hun¬ 
dred  Titles  (New  York,  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  1949). 

14  Edgar  Dale,  How  to  Read  a  N ewspaper  (Chicago,  Scott,  Foresman  and 
Company,  1941). 
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the  most  useful  volumes  in  print.  Rowland’s  analysis  of  radio 
serials  in  the  Evaluation  of  School  Broadcasts  studies  at  Ohio 
State  University  is  significant  for  its  treatment  of  cheap  fic¬ 
tion  whether  on  the  air,  in  the  fiction  magazines,  or  in  the 
comics.15  Other  references  appear  in  the  bibliography  at  the 
end  of  this  volume. 

THE  GENERAL  NATURE  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Indirect  versus  Direct  Approach 

Shall  the  schools  prepare  “units”  for  the  direct  study  of 
mass  media  of  communication  or  develop  standards  for  using 
them  in  relation  to  all  other  activities  of  the  language  arts 
program?  The  answer,  so  far  as  recent  curriculum  trends  indi¬ 
cate,  is  both  at  the  senior  high  school  and  college  level.  At  all 
levels  of  instruction,  including  the  elementary  school,  it  is 
essential  to  stimulate  the  use  of  magazines  and  newspapers, 
radio,  television,  and  motion  pictures  in  relation  to  all  the 
activities  of  the  school  day.  When  poetry  and  drama  are 
studied,  literary  programs  on  radio  and  television  can  play 
a  part.  When  public  issues  are  being  discussed,  it  is  inevitable 
that  radio  speeches  and  panels,  newspapers,  and  magazines 
will  be  used.  For  the  story  hour  in  the  elementary  school, 
there  are  valuable  broadcasts  of  favorite  narratives.  Literary 
selections  used  in  the  high  school  and  college  classrooms  are 
frequently  read  or  acted  on  the  air.  Recordings  discussed 
in  Chapter  16  make  such  materials  more  readily  available 
than  ever  before.16  Writers  of  note  today  are  often  important 
contributors  to  magazines,  radio,  and  the  offerings  of  the 
screen  and  should  be  used  as  evidence  of  the  trend  of  the 
times.  Personal  interests  can  be  deepened  and  extended 
through  these  media,  and  standards  developed  to  make  in¬ 
dividual  choices  of  programs  and  materials  for  reading  more 

15  Howard  Rowland,  Crime  and  Punishment  on  the  Air ,  Bulletin  No.  54 
(Columbus,  Ohio  State  University,  Evaluation  of  School  Broadcasts,  1942). 

16  See  pp.  391—94  and  the  Bibliography,  pp.  457—60. 
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intelligent.  Much  writing  and  discussion  in  the  classroom,  as 
in  life,  should  normally  spring  from  what  is  on  the  screen  or 
on  the  air  and  from  what  appears  in  the  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines.  Choices  of  offerings  for  leisure  reading,  seeing,  or 
listening  can  be  frequently  recommended. 

Unit  Study  in  High  School  and  College 

In  addition,  at  the  senior  high  school  and  college  levels, 
there  is  a  place  for  carefully  planned  intensive  study  of  radio, 
television,  motion  picture,  newspaper,  and  magazine  in  units 
designed  to  approach  them  as  clearly  established  institutions 
having  a  profound  effect  upon  personal  and  social  life  today. 
Numbers  of  the  best  literary  and  informative  magazines  are 
beyond  the  level  of  maturity  of  high  school  students.  So  also 
are  certain  of  the  most  significant  broadcasts — hence  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  college  program  for  dealing  with  these 
materials  on  a  high  level  of  critical  thinking,  skill  in  reading, 
and  aesthetic  appreciation.17 

Indirect  Approach  in  Elementary  School  and  Junior  High 
School 

In  the  elementary  school  and  during  the  early  junior  high 
school  years,  the  problem  is  mainly  to  acquaint  pupils  with 
the  variety  of  magazines,  radio  broadcasts  and  television  pro¬ 
grams  available  to  them  and  to  advertise,  whenever  possible, 
the  best  motion  pictures  that  will  appeal  to  children.  The  use¬ 
fulness  of  newspapers  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  many 
projects  of  the  intermediate  grades.  Even  the  smaller  children 
also  delight  in  weeklies  prepared  especially  for  them.  The 
schools  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  have  studied  carefully  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  children  for  the  magazines  now  available 
to  them  and  the  ways  in  which  each  magazine  has  proved 
useful  to  the  pupils  both  in  school  and  at  home.18  The  many 

17  C.  Robert  Pace,  They  Went  to  College:  A  Study  of  951  Former  University 
Students  (Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1941). 

18  Magazine  Committee  of  the  Madison  Public  Schools,  Magazines  for  Ele¬ 
mentary  Grades  (  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Curriculum  Department,  Madison  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  1949). 
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purposes  for  which  children  used  magazines  are  revealed  in 
the  questions  which  grew  out  of  the  study: 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  pupil,  what  magazines  are  best  for  boys 
with  mechanical  interests?  For  air-minded  boys  and  girls?  For  hobby- 
riders?  For  adventure  seekers?  For  children  who  like  to  color  and  paint, 
solve  puzzles  and  answer  quizzes,  plan  and  make  things?  For  animal 
lovers?  For  those  who  want  information  and  for  those  who  want  only 
fiction?  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher,  what  magazines  are 
best  for  teaching  current  problems  in  the  seventh  grade?  For  acquaint- 
ing  pupils  with  new  books?  For  planning  playtime  activities  in  the  third 
grade?  For  teaching  natural  science  in  the  intermediate  grades?  19 

In  the  Madison  report  the  magazines  are  grouped  and 
analyzed  with,  these  purposes  in  mind.  The  study  should  be 
suggestive  to  any  school  wishing  to  examine  the  needs  and 
habits  of  its  own  pupils  in  the  use  of  magazines.  Time  for 
such  reading  within  the  school  program  and  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  all  activities  in  the  school  day  should  be  carefully  set 
aside. 

What  to  do  about  choice  of  questionable  comic  books,  radio 
broadcasts,  and  television  programs  by  children  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  controversy  throughout  the  nation.  In  summa¬ 
rizing  the  points  of  view,  De  Boer,  Kaulfers,  and  Miller  20 
emphasize  the  need  for  discovering  what  elements  of  appeal 
draw  children  to  such  offerings  and  what  better  books  and 
programs  can  be  found  to  satisfy  these  needs.  Mrs.  Arbuthnot 
deals  cleverly  with  the  problem.21  Zorbaugh  has  edited  a  com¬ 
plete  number  of  The  Journal  of  Educational  Sociology  sum¬ 
marizing  research  and  opinion  concerning  the  issue.22  The 
schools  can  do  much  to  give  positive  direction  toward  im¬ 
proved  standards  of  choice. 

Just  as  the  mother  tongue  should  be,  no  doubt,  the  concern 

19  Laura  K.  Martin,  Magazines  for  School  Libraries  (New  York,  H.  W.  Wil¬ 
son  Company,  1946),  p.  48. 

20  Op.  cit. 

21  May  Hill  Arbuthnot,  “To  Read  or  not  to  Read,”  Children  and  Books 
(Chicago,  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1947),  pp.  540—564. 

22  Harvey  W.  Zorbaugh,  Ed.,  “Comics  as  Reading  for  Children,”  Journal  of 
Educational  Sociology,  XXIII  (December,  1949),  195-245. 
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of  every  teacher  of  whatever  subject,  so  equally  mass  modes 
of  communication  should  be  the  concern  of  all  teachers.  Since, 
however,  communication  is  primarily  a  function  of  words,  oral 
and  written,  society  is  likely  to  look  to  the  teacher  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  arts  in  dealing  educationally  with  these  modes. 


AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  TASK  OF  THE 
LANGUAGE  ARTS  TEACHER 

The  outline  of  Desirable  Outcomes  and  Experiences,  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  form  of  a  folder  by  the  Commission  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Curriculum,  lists  as  the  fifth  important  objective,  habitual 
and  intelligent  use  of  the  mass  modes  of  communication. 

Newspapers  and  magazines,  radio  and  television,  theater  and  film, 
public  forums  and  public  speeches  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  modern 
life.  Young  people  growing  up  in  the  modem  world  should  understand 
the  nature,  power,  and  control  of  these  agencies.  They  should  survey 
their  offerings  and  be  capable  of  choosing  the  good  rather  than  the  less 
good  among  them.  They  should  develop  the  habit  of  using  these  media 
both  for  personal  enjoyment  and  recreation  and  for  keeping  informed 
concerning  personal  and  public  problems  of  local,  national,  and  world 
import. 

They  should  gain  the  necessary'  skills  in  reading,  writing,  speaking, 
and  listening  for  using  mass  modes  of  communication  adequatelv.  They 
should  understand  the  techniques  of  propaganda  and  the  effect  of 
sponsorship  or  of  personal  bias  upon  the  ideas  expressed.23 

In  these  paragraphs  are  expressed  in  outline  the  main  tasks 
to  be  performed  by  those  who  deal  with  mass  communica¬ 
tion  modes  in  the  actual  classroom.  Teachers  will  also  call 
attention  to  such  special  problems  as  the  often  faultv  English 
of  radio  announcers  and  their  even  more  frequent  longwind- 
edness,  the  danger  of  superficial  polls  in  determining  public 
likes  and  dislikes,  the  poor  quality  of  many  movies,  the 


23  Commission  on  the  English  Curriculum,  An  Outline  of  Desirable  Out¬ 
comes  and  Experiences  in  the  Language  Arts,  Communication  Xo.  7  (Chicago, 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1949). 
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sensationalism  of  many  newspapers,  the  control  of  communi¬ 
cation  media  by  various  agencies  not  always  primarily  intent 
on  the  public  welfare,  the  ill-bred  candor  of  some  magazine 
pictures,  the  odd  semantics  of  the  advertising  copywriter,  the 
literary  value  or  lack  of  value  of  the  words  of  popular  lyrics, 
and  so  on. 

It  is  chiefly  important  to  make  sure  that  the  teacher  adopts 
the  last  of  the  three  attitudes  one  finds  in  the  profession 
regarding  these  mass  communication  modes:  (1)  We're 
afraid  of  them!  (2)  Let’s  ignore  them.  (3)  What  shall  we  do 
about  them?  A  knowledge  of  the  history  of  communication 
ought  to  make  one  more  philosophical  regarding  recent  de¬ 
velopments.  It  isn’t  the  medium  of  communication  that  is 
ultimately,  important;  it  is  what  is  communicated  and  with 
what  accuracy  and  completeness.  Ink  is  neither  harmful  nor 
beneficial  in  itself,  but  is  either  according  to  what  is  said  by 
means  of  it.  Language  itself  does  not  develop  in  isolated 
groups  of  a  few  individuals;  it  needs  the  stimulation  of  a  clan 
or  a  tribe  to  grow  properly.  It  is  lost  from  disuse.  Shepherds 
in  Australia  who  lead  a  solitary  life  speak  after  a  while  with 
considerable  difficulty.  Crowds,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to 
stimulate  verbal  activity  and  invention. 

Relation  of  Mass  Media  to  Reading,  Listening,  and  Expression 

It  is  also  essential  to  note  that  in  considering  the  media  of 
mass  communication,  teachers  are  not  really  divorcing  them¬ 
selves  from  the  four  essential  skills  around  which  the  cur¬ 
riculum  in  the  language  arts  revolves.  Mass  communication 
modes  are  not  radio  or  newspapers  or  television  or  movies. 
They  are  seeing  and  listening,  reading,  writing  and  speaking 
adapted  to  reach  large  audiences  by  means  of  specially  de¬ 
vised  techniques  and  mechanisms. 

Teachers  ought  to  begin  in  the  classroom  by  giving  a  truer, 
more  scientific,  and  also  more  interesting  conception  of  lan¬ 
guage  than  has  been  done  in  the  past.  It  may  also  be  amusing 
to  take  up  with  young  people  the  numerous  ways  in  which 
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men  employ  nonverbal  communication.  Sweeney  in  T.  S. 
Eliot’s  Fragment  of  an  Agon  complained:  “I’ve  gotta  use 
words  when  I  talk  to  you,”  but  everyone  has  managed  on  oc¬ 
casion  to  use  many  substitutes  for  words.  There  is  a  long  range 
of  signs  and  gestures  and  bodily  movements  that  may  be 
called  entertainingly  to  the  attention  of  students:  heaving 
a  deep  sigh,  an  angry  gait,  engagement  rings,  class  rings, 
badges,  epaulets,  red  and  green  lights,  shaking  your  head 
(which  has  different  meanings  in  different  lands),  placing 
your  knife  and  fork  on  a  plate  in  a  restaurant  to  tell  the  waiter 
you’re  ready  for  dessert,  looking  at  the  clock  to  speed  a  tire¬ 
some  visitor,  pulling  a  bell-cord,  blowing  a  whistle,  the  tom¬ 
toms  of  Africa  and  the  smoke-signals  of  the  Indians,  the  relay 
of  fires  that  signalled  the  fall  of  Troy  across  Asia  Minor  to 
Greece,  semaphores  and  wigwagging,  the  signals  of  the  base¬ 
ball  coach  and  of  the  football  and  boxing  referee,  auto  horns. 
So  one  may  show  that  communication  goes  the  whole  range 
from  a  shrug-of-the-shoulders  that  says  plainly,  “What  the 

h - are  you  talking  about?”  to  the  noble  words  with  which 

Shakespeare  and  Prospero  closed  their  careers  in  The  Tem¬ 
pest. 

Or  students  may  be  set  explaining  and  discussing  such  com¬ 
munications  as  one  obtains  from  an  X-ray,  a  cardiogram,  or  a 
Geiger  counter.  They  may  be  asked  to  study  the  methods 
and  effectiveness  of  a  train,  plane,  or  bus  announcer,  particu¬ 
larly  when  equipped  with  a  PA  system.  Or  they  may  be  asked, 
“Why  is  it  inadvisable  to  use  a  dictionary  published  in  1856? 
Why  was  it  that  a  store  which  found  it  had  on  hand  four 
hundred  hassocks  that  it  couldn’t  sell  disposed  of  them  im¬ 
mediately  when  a  copywriter  rechristened  them  cocktail 
cushions?  Is  algebra  a  universal  language?  Is  a  photograph 
a  communication?  Do  people  in  a  position  of  leadership  usu¬ 
ally  have  a  good  command  of  language;  and  if  so,  how  does  it 
help  them?  The  possibilities  for  lively  discussions  are  endless. 
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THE  INDISPENSABLE  CONTRIBUTION  OF 
LITERATURE  TO  CIVILIZED  LIVING 

Literature  and  reading  are  fundamental  in  a  course  in 
English  or  the  language  arts.  The  power  to  glean  from  a  page 
what  is  there  to  be  read,  the  thoughts  and  the  feelings  and 
the  aspirations  of  human  beings,  is  indispensable  to  the  life 
of  a  people  making  any  claims  to  civilization.  Reading,  de¬ 
fined  in  terms  of  reading  skills,  is  merely  one  phase,  a  pre¬ 
liminary  step,  in  the  appreciation  of  literature. 

Literature,  as  the  term  is  used  here,  covers  fiction  and  non¬ 
fiction;  poetry  and  prose.  Literature  meets  an  essential  need 
of  man  even  in  days  of  varied  forms  of  communication.  Be¬ 
cause  it  has  the  power  to  catch  and  hold  the  heart  and  mind 
of  man,  literature  has  existed  for  thousands  of  years  and  has 
exerted  a  marked  influence.  It  has  survived  because  of  the 
depth  of  humanity  revealed  in  it,  the  vision,  the  insight,  the 
eternal  truths.  Books  have  been  burned,  but  books  have  not 
been  destroyed. 

Books  are  not  men,  and  yet  they  are  alive. 

They  are  man’s  memory  and  his  aspiration 
The  link  between  his  present  and  his  past, 

The  tools  he  builds  with,  all  the  hoarded  thoughts 
Winnowed  and  sifted  from  a  million  minds. 

Living  and  dead  to  guide  him  on  his  way.1 

It  is  a  kind  of  miracle  that  words  may  dance,  sing,  and 
speak;  that  symbols  printed  on  paper  may  inform,  amuse, 

1  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  They  Burned  the  Books  (New  York,  Farrar, 
Rinehart  and  Company,  Inc.,  1942),  p.  12. 
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sustain,  console,  inspire;  that  symbols  may  arouse  emotion, 
increase  perception,  stimulate  thought,  and  modify  thought 
and  action.  They  may  help  readers  to  escape  from  a  narrow, 
restricted  environment,  from  the  present  to  any  place  that 
ever  was  or  never  was  or  will  be.  Books  in  modifying  views 
may  make  for  tolerance  in  the  broad  sense  of  understanding 
the  complexities  of  human  beings,  the  weaknesses  and  the 
genius  of  a  Gulley  Jimson  and  the  aspirations  of  St.  Augustine. 
Books  play  an  important  part  in  developing  a  sense  of  values, 
an  understanding  of  what  has  worth  and  what  has  not:  daisies, 
daffodils,  money,  principles,  friendship,  peace,  war,  imagina¬ 
tion. 

Responses  to  the  printed  page  may  be  a  kind  of  ignition, 
which  may  bring  about  an  evolution — sometimes  even  a 
revolution — in  an  individual.  The  change  which  comes 
through  needed  information,  through  factual,  concrete,  or 
abstract  words,  through  sustenance  for  body  and  soul,  through 
pleasure  that  enriches  life,  may  result  in  growth  toward 
maturity,  growth  leading  to  further  growth.  It  is  such  growth 
— emotional,  intellectual,  and  spiritual — from  the  explicit 
and  the  implicit — that  is  the  end  of  the  teaching  of  literature. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  INTERACTION  BETWEEN 

READER  AND  BOOK 

The  teaching  of  literature  must  bring  books  and  readers  to¬ 
gether  in  a  way  that  will  have  meaning  for  the  individual, 
that  will  bring  satisfaction,  that  will  arouse  curiosity  and  the 
desire  for  further  reading.  The  reaction  between  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  the  book,  the  thing  that  happens  to  a  person  because 
he  reads  a  book,  is  exceedingly  important  whether  he  be  in 
the  elementary  school,  the  high  school,  or  college.  If  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  growth  toward  maturity,  as  revealed  in  judgment, 
tolerance,  insights, — an  advantageous  stretching — a  teacher 
must  be  alert  to  recognize  the  development  and  to  foster  it 
as  a  step  toward  further  growth. 
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Hindrances  to  Interaction  between  Reader  and  Book 

The  end  of  the  teaching  of  literature  and  reading  as  growth 
is  different  from  a  glib  recital  of  authors,  titles,  characters, 
plots,  or  quotations.  The  study  of  literature  is  not  a  formal, 
restricted,  forbidding  study  often  associated  with  the  years 
when  all  books  for  English  classes  were  prescribed  by  college 
entrance  requirements,  state  courses,  or  school  pronounce¬ 
ments.  The  end  is  not  facts  or  externals,  but  the  effect  upon 
the  reader.  The  study  of  English  in  a  secondary  school  or 
college  that  leaves  students  cold  or  hostile  to  literature  and 
reading,  that  develops  antagonisms,  that  leads  to  closed  doors 
and  pain  and  cryptograms  and  hieroglyphics  rather  than 
enlightenment,  perception,  pleasure,  and  curiosity  defeats 
its  own  purposes.  The  study  of  literature  that  takes  students 
further  and  further  from  life  and  from  real  culture  negates 
the  ends  for  which  literature  is  taught. 

Oppressive  prescribed  lists.  The  teaching  of  literature  is 
not  to  be  confined  to  acquaintance  with  (or  horror  of)  a 
few  titles  of  specific  types  of  books,  or  acquaintance  with 
excerpts  through  a  so-called  survey  of  American,  English,  or 
world  literature.  It  is  not  concerned  primarily  with  a  few 
biographical  statements  about  authors;  editors’  introductions 
or  notes;  critics’  opinions,  dates,  definitions,  settings,  the 
names  of  characters,  a  point  called  climax,  and  word  studies. 
It  is  a  departure  from  what  has  become  a  stereotype  in  the 
minds  of  those  not  in  touch  with  schools  today:  a  cramped, 
inelastic  list  of  what  were  termed,  unfortunately,  classics, 
including  possibly  “Orpheus  and  His  Lute,”  “Snow-Bound,” 
“Evangeline,”  Ivanhoe,  “II  Penseroso,”  Burke’s  Conciliation , 
and  Silas  Marncr.  Such  lists  oppressed  students,  administra¬ 
tors,  and  English  teachers  like  the  one  who  said  she  decided 
to  leave  Eppy  in  her  coal  hole  while  she  went  out  into  the 
world.  She  joined  the  Red  Cross  staff  and  did  not  regret  her 
decision. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  INDIVIDUAL  INTERESTS  AND 

ABILITIES 

When  reading  becomes  a  more  or  less  individual  matter, 
reading  lists  must  be  flexible.  Books  must  be  near  to  students 
in  many  ways:  -They  must  reach  each  individual  with  what 
he  most  needs  at  his  stage  of  development.  The  elementary- 
school  child  or  the  adolescent  may  be  a  rapid  reader  or  a  slow 
one;  he  may  have  a  broad  or  narrow  range  of  interests.  He 
may  be  fond  of  adventure  or  of  reflection.  There  must  be 
stress  on  him  as  an  individual  who,  although  he  has  points  in 
common  with  others,  has  unique  needs  of  his  own.  His  de¬ 
parture  from  the  so-called  “average”  is  often  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  his  conformity. 

Grouping 

Even  at  the  end  of  the  first  grade,  pupils  vary  widely  in 
reading  ability.  Throughout  the  primary  school,  flexible 
grouping  within  each  class  provides  for  expected  differences. 
The  longer  that  pupils  of  varied  ability  to  learn  remain  in 
school,  the  greater  will  be  the  gap  in  performance  between 
the  least  able  and  the  most  adept  at  reading.  Hence,  teachers 
of  older  students  seek  similar  means  of  caring  for  individuals 
of  widely  varied  needs.  Groups  of  students,  however,  are  by 
no  means  homogeneous  even  when  there  are  attempts  to 
group  homogeneously.  There  will  be  wide  ranges  of  ability 
in  the  students  of  a  single  section  and  corresponding  differ¬ 
ences  in  reading  achievement. 

Range  of  Ability 

Secondary-school  teachers  are  no  longer  surprised  at  the 
range  of  reading  ability  within  their  classes.  By  definition, 
a  reading  “norm”  for  any  grade  level  is  the  point  above  which 
half  the  class  is  able  to  read.  In  the  seventh  grade,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  some  perform  at  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade  read- 
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ing  level.  Others  may  be  expected  to  distribute  themselves 
anywhere  from  the  second-grade  level  up  to  the  seventh.  In 
a  study  reported  by  M.  M.  Nagelberg  in  New  York,2  10,000 
or  36  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  seventh  year  failed  to 
achieve  at  the  sixth-year  level  in  reading.  Of  those,  300  read 
below  the  third-year  level;  2,700  at  the  median  for  the  third 
year;  and  4,000  at  the  norm  for  the  fourth-year  level.  Such 
differences  obviously  persist.  They  are  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  evidences  of  inferior  teaching,  although  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  raise  the  standard  of  performance.  Reading  is 
undoubtedly  taught  today  better  than  it  has  ever  been  taught 
before.  The  men  of  World  War  II,  for  example,  read  four 
years  in  advance  of  those  of  World  War  I.3  Moreover,  figures 
for  cities  like  Detroit  show  that  whereas  grade  norms  have  de¬ 
creased  in  many  instances,  decade  by  decade,  scores  for  pu¬ 
pils  of  the  same  level  of  ability  have  increased.4  The  situa¬ 
tion  merely  indicates  that  all  of  the  children  of  all  of  the 
people  are  in  high  school  and  must  be  cared  for  according  to 
their  individual  powers. 

At  the  same  time  college  enrollments  in  1947-48  were  five 
times  as  great  as  in  1919-20.  Even  with  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  veterans  in  college,  the  increase  is  tremendous. 
The  wide  range  in  intelligence  and  in  goals  for  education 
which  the  new  student  body  represents  demands  new  offer¬ 
ings  and  a  new  breadth  of  program  adjusted  to  the  needs  and 
abilities  of  the  learners. 

2  Guy  L.  Bond,  “Identifying  the  Reading  Attainments  and  Needs  of  Stu¬ 
dents,”  Reading  in  the  High  School  and  College,  Forty-Seventh  Yearbook, 
Part  II,  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  (Chicago,  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1948 ) . 

3  Ralph  Tyler,  “What  Rural  Schools  Can  Learn  from  the  Training  Programs 
of  the  Armed  Forces,”  The  Elementary  School  Journal,  XLV  (May,  1945), 
495-502. 

4  Detroit  Public  Schools,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Mimeographed  report. 
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EFFORTS  TO  ADJUST  TO  INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS 
Adjustment  in  Difficulty  of  Reading  Materials 

Even  without  reference  to  such  studies  of  reading  difficulty 
as  those  of  Helen  Sullivan,5  Mary  C.  Burch,6  William  S.  Gray 
and  Bernice  Leary,7  it  is  clear  that  the  same  books  are  not 
suitable  for  all  pupils  in  a  single  grade.  Anthologies  have  been 
edited  for  students  whose  reading  ability  is  below  their  age 
and  grade  level.  Such  formulas  as  those  by  Irving  Lorge,8 
Rudolph  Flesch,9  and  Dale  and  Challman  10  have  been  con¬ 
trived  for  measuring  the  difficulty  of  reading  materials. 
Studies  have  been  made  to  discover  books  which  are  mature 
in  the  experiences  they  present  but  low  in  reading  difficulty. 
Some  teachers  have  used  simplified  versions  of  such  books  as 
The  Odyssey ,  Lorna  Do  one,  or  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  These 
adaptations,  however,  have  arisen  out  of  a  concept  from  an 
earlier  day;  namely,  that  all  pupils  in  the  class  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  read  the  same  book.  Such  adaptations  may  prove 
useful  with  an  occasional  slow  reader  who  expresses  a  desire 
to  read  a  specific  book,  but  should  not  be  used  with  those  who, 
by  waiting  two  or  three  years,  would  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
original.  On  occasion,  also,  a  superior  reader  may  compare 

5  Helen  Sullivan,  List  of  Books  Grouped  by  Difficulty  and  by  Interest  Levels 
for  the  Elementary  School  (Boston,  Reading  Clinic,  Boston  University,  1950). 

6  Mary  Crowell  Burch,  “Determination  of  a  Content  of  the  Course  in  Litera¬ 
ture  of  a  Suitable  Difficulty  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Students,” 
Genetic  Psychology  Monographs,  No.  2,  3,  Vol.  4  ( August-September),  1928. 

7  William  S.  Gray,  and  Bernice  Leary,  What  Makes  a  Book  Readable 
(Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1935). 

8  Irving  Lorge,  “The  Psychologist’s  Contribution  to  the  Communication  of 
Ideas,”  Lyman  Bryson,  Ed.,  The  Communication  of  Ideas  (New  York,  Har¬ 
per  and  Brothers,  1948),  pp.  85-88.  Also  “Predicting  Readability,”  Teachers 
College  Record,  XIV  (March,  1944),  404-419. 

9  Rudolph  Flesch,  The  Art  of  Plain  Talk  (New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1946).  Also  “Question  of  the  Validity  of  the  Flesch  Formula,”  The  English 
Journal,  XXXIX  (March,  1950),  167. 

10  Edgar  Dale,  and  Jeanne  S.  Chall,  “A  Formula  for  Predicting  Readability,” 
Educational  Research  Bulletin,  XXII  ( January-February,  1948),  11-20,  37- 
54.  (Available  in  pamphlet  form  from  the  Bureau  of  Research  of  Ohio  State 
University,  Cincinnati,  Ohio). 
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such  a  version  with  the  original  to  discover  elements  of  great¬ 
ness  in  the  work  of  the  author.  Capable  readers,  however, 
should  be  urged  not  to  substitute  the  adaptation  for  the 
literary  selection  itself.  Some  pupils  in  high  school,  it  must  be 
remembered,  will  never  read  above  the  norms  for  the  seventh 
or  eighth  grade.  The  problem  of  the  teacher  is  to  broaden 
their  experience  with  many  books  at  that  level. 

Similar  difficulties  face  college  teachers  of  English.  At 
Sarah  Lawrence  college,  individual  guidance  in  reading  has 
been  developed.  At  others,  courses  for  nonmajors  have  been 
instituted.  At  still  others,  provision  of  a  variety  of  electives 
serves  the  same  purpose.  Required  courses  in  humanities  ap¬ 
pear  often  to  restrict  the  junior  college  offering  to  the  needs 
and  abilities  of  the  superior  students  only.  In  the  immediate 
future,  this  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  problems  facing  college 
curriculum  committees. 

Use  of  a  Wide  Range  of  Material 

To  parallel  the  range  in  ability  of  pupils,  the  teacher  of 
literature  has  a  wealth  of  material  to  make  use  of  in  good 
books,  classic  (in  Matthew  Arnold’s  sense  of  the  very  best) 
or  wholesome  recent  materials,  well  written  and  on  the  level 
of  the  students’  experience.  Selection  is  based  on  the  hope  that 
the  book,  old  or  new,  will  reach  the  individual  reader  at  his 
particular  stage  of  development  or  for  his  particular  purposes. 
This  means  a  wide  and  balanced  selection  on  many  levels  of 
difficulty  and  covering  a  variety  of  experiences 

Literature  can  be  a  dynamic  influence  in  the  daily  lives  of 
pupils  if  the  teacher  strives  to  maintain  a  vital  relationship 
of  books  to  life.  He  must  bring  the  reader  and  the  reading 
material  together  so  that  the  reader’s  experience  may  be 
broadened  and  deepened.  Only  in  this  way  may  young  peo¬ 
ple  be  less  at  the  mercy  of  a  world  which  will  offer  them  fewer 
surprises. 

To  do  this,  the  teacher  must  know  his  students  well  and  be 
familiar  with  a  wealth  of  books  capable  of  meeting  the  needs 
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of  each  of  them.  He  must  himself  be  an  avid  reader,  approach¬ 
ing  books  with  insight  and  enthusiasm.  He  must  know  what 
he  expects  books  to  do  for  young  people.  He  must  be  able  to 
guide  sympathetically,  and  he  must  evaluate  progress  intelli¬ 
gently.  Whether  in  college  or  high  school  he  must  not  confine 
his  students’  study  to  a  single  anthology. 


METHODS  OF  ORGANIZING  LITERATURE 

How  is  it  that  students  and  books  may  be  brought  together 
to  achieve  these  ends?  A  survey  of  courses  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  suggests  that  the  old  rigidity  of  traditional  pro¬ 
grams  in  literature  is  quietly  disappearing.  In  most  places 
teachers  have  freedom  to  choose  materials  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  their  pupils.  The  result  is  great  diversity  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  organization  of  literature  for  study. 

Three  types  of  organization  prevail: 

( 1 )  Individual  guidance  in  reading  to  help  readers  find 
enjoyment  in  books,  to  extend  interests,  to  improve  taste  in 
reading,  to  assist  in  personal  development,  and  to  permit  in¬ 
dividuals  to  contribute  to  common  units  of  study. 

(2)  Organization  of  literature  around  themes  or  topics 
related  to  human  experience  or  to  other  subjects  of  study. 

(3)  Direct  study  of  literature  in  and  for  itself  through 
use  of  specific  selections,  literary  types,  surveys,  or  individual 
authors. 

Individual  Guidance  in  Reading 

Independent  personal  reading  is  a  very  important  aspect 
of  the  study  of  literature.  Some  children,  for  example,  satisfy 
their  love  of  the  outlandish  in  Dr.  Seuss’s  And  to  Think  That 
I  Saw  It  on  Mulberry  Street  or  The  Five  Hundred  Hats  of 
Bartholomew  Cubbins.  Others  pore  over  the  animal  tales  of 
Paul  Brown,  while  still  others  seek  stories  of  children  like 
themselves  in  B  is  for  Betsy ,  April’s  Kittens,  or  Swallows  and 
Amazons .  Older  boys  find  in  Stephen  Meader  or  John  Tunis 
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the  sports  or  the  outdoor  life  which  never  fails  to  interest 
them.  Still  others  seek  books  like  What  Makes  It  Tick?  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity  concerning  machinery.  Development  of 
a  habit  of  personal  reading  depends  upon  whether  pupils  have 
been  convinced  in  school  days  that  good  books  have  some¬ 
thing  to  contribute  to  the  joy  of  living  and  to  the  solution 
of  their  own  problems.  It  grows  also  out  of  the  contacts  pu¬ 
pils  have  established  with  school  and  public  libraries,  with 
book  stores  in  the  community,  and  with  sources  of  review  of 
new  materials  for  reading.  The  wisdom  of  pupils’  choices  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  standards  they  have  developed  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  books  for  reading  and  the  opportunities  they  have  had 
to  choose  and  evaluate.  Opportunities  of  this  kind  should  be 
continuous  from  week  to  week  and  not  reserved  for  old-style 
formal  ‘‘book  report  days”  in  which  reading  proceeds  in  four 
to  six- week  jerks. 

No  two  critics  make  the  same  lists  of  the  best  books  or  the 
books  they  will  read  in  the  summer;  no  two  student  lists, 
thoughtfully  prepared,  are  likely  to  be  the  same.  The  lists 
mav  be  developed  as  part  of  class  units  of  instruction  or  merely 
as  plans  for  individual  reading,  with  concern  for  a  balanced 
choice  of  literary  types,  of  themes,  or  of  personal  ends.  Cu¬ 
mulative  reading  records  devised  by  Margaret  Skinner  11  or 
by  William  Ransom  Wood  12  or  the  wheel  device  initiated 
by  G.  O.  Simpson  to  indicate  breadth  of  choices  are  helpful 
in  appraising  growth  and  in  making  further  selections.13  Pu¬ 
pils  will  discover  that  weighing  possible  values  is  difficult; 
it  presents  a  continuing  care.  Recreation  and  personal  satis¬ 
faction  in  reading  are  of  primary  importance.  Gaining  help 
from  reading  for  the  solution  of  personal  problems  should 
persist  throughout  life. 

Alfred  Whitehead  pointed  out  that  the  most  valuable  intel- 

11  Margaret  Skinner,  Cumulative  Reading  Record  (Chicago,  211  West  68th 
Street). 

12  William  R.  Wood,  Permanent  Progressive  Reading  Record  (Chicago, 
The  King  Company). 

13  G.  O.  Simpson,  My  Reading  Design,  North  Manchester,  Indiana. 
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lectual  development  is  self-development.14  Surely  personal 
reading  helps  toward  that  end.  It  may  be  somewhat  guided 
by  a  questionnaire  like  the  one  used  in  the  Eight-Year  Study  15 
as  well  as  bv  records  of  reading.  How  successfully  it  can  be 
done  at  the  college  level  is  reported  by  Dr.  Raushenbush  16 
in  Literature  for  Individual  Education  or  by  Dr.  Spafford  17 
and  others  in  Building  a  Curriculum  in  General  Education. 
Independent  reading  courses  at  the  senior  college  and  gradu¬ 
ate  school  level  also  furnish  a  framework  for  such  guidance. 
Personal  standards  of  choice  are  modified  as  students  develop. 
If  students  grow  when  there  is  a  necessity  for  them  to  make 
judgments,  it  seems  disastrous  to  hand  books  to  them  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  for  decision.  Judgment  is  sharpened  through 
classwork  and  often  through  browsing,  the  reading  of  re¬ 
views,  the  selection  and  purchase  of  a  personal  library,  of 
books  for  a  school  library  or  for  gifts.  Sending  books  to  foreign 
countries  to  reveal  life  in  the  United  States  has  often  been 
stimulating. 

Organization  of  Literature  around  Themes  or  Topics  Related 
to  Human  Experience  or  to  Other  Subjects  of  Study 

An  effective  way  to  approach  books  with  students  has  been 
through  various  themes  touching  on  human  life.  Units  may 
be  focused  to  develop  understanding  of  behavior,  with  an  il¬ 
lumination  of  human  weaknesses  and  strengths.  Penetration 
into  problems  and  their  solutions  may  develop  self-confi¬ 
dence,  a  sense  of  values,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  books.  Many 

14  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  “The  Aims  of  Education,”  Unseen  Harvests , 
Ed.  by  Claude  Moore  Fuess  and  Emory  S.  Basford  (New  York,  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  1947),  p.  92. 

15  Eugene  R.  Smith,  and  Ralph  Tyler,  Appraising  and  Recording  Student 
Progress,  Vol.  3,  Adventure  in  American  Education;  Progressive  Education 
Association,  Committee  on  the  Relation  of  School  and  College  ( New  York, 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1942). 

16  Esther  M.  Raushenbush,  Literature  for  Individual  Education,  Sarah  Law¬ 
rence  College  Publications,  No.  1  (New  York,  Columbia  University  Press, 
1942). 

17  Ivol  O.  Spafford,  and  Others,  Building  a  Curriculum  in  General  Educa¬ 
tion  (Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1942). 
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lists  are  available  to  give  clues  to  books  bearing  on  different 
themes.  Among  them  are  the  lists  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  and  the  American  Library  Association. 
Reading  Ladders  for  Human  Relations  18  and  We  Build  To¬ 
gether  19  suggest  reading  to  reduce  tensions  between  people. 
Eloise  Rue  20  in  her  indexes  to  books  for  the  primary  and  in¬ 
termediate  grades  has  done  invaluable  service  to  elementary- 
school  teachers.  Elbert  Lenrow’s  Readers  Guide  to  Prose 
Fiction  21  offers  a  wide  range  of  titles  classified  by  themes  for 
mature  readers  in  the  senior  high  school  or  college.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  list  here  many  titles  that  would  be  of 
interest,  but  a  few  may  give  suggestions  of  the  differing  fields 
and  degrees  of  maturity  that  must  be  considered  in  relation 
to  the  school  and  college  population  today. 

In  the  elementary  school,  the  problem  may  be  one  of  inter¬ 
preting  experiences  of  many  kinds.  The  circus  comes  to  town 
and  children  turn  to  a  parallel  experience  in  Wait  for  William, 
Three  Ring  Circus,  or  Under  the  Tent  of  the  Sky.  Enhanced 
appreciation  of  the  return  of  the  birds  in  spring  follows  the 
timely  reading  of  Mr.  Wrens  House  or  The  Restless  Robin. 

Literature  is  rich  in  studies  of  family  relationships :  Poppy 
Seed  Cakes,  for  example,  or  Elsa’s  Secret,  Elijah  the  Fishbite, 
or  Caddie  Woodlawn,  at  the  elementary  level;  The  Wonder¬ 
ful  Year,  Snow-Bound,  or  The  Tree  of  Freedom  for  junior  high 
school  pupils,  and  for  older  adolescents  Alice  Adams,  The 
Human  Comedy,  Giants  in  the  Earth,  My  Antonia,  Sorrell 
and  Son,  Fortitude,  and  The  Return  of  the  Native. 

In  connection  with  work  and  vocations,  students  of  very 
slow  reading  ability  have  enjoyed  Stephen  Meader’s  T -Model 

18  American  Council  on  Education,  Reading  Ladders  for  Human  Relations 
(Washington,  The  Council,  1949). 

19  Charlemae  Rollins,  We  Build  Together  (Chicago,  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  1948). 

20  Eloise  Rue,  Subject  Index  to  Books  for  the  Intermediate  Grades  ( Chicago, 
American  Library  Association,  1950);  Subject  Index  to  Books  for  the  Primary 
Grades  (American  Library  Association,  1943). 

21  Elbert  Lenrow,  Readers  Guide  to  Prose  Fiction  (New  York,  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts  Inc.,  1940). 
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Tommy.  Girls  interested  in  nursing  have  liked  Hughes’s  No 
Time  for  Tears.  Johnny  T remain,  by  Esther  Forbes,  though 
not  a  difficult  book,  offers  a  fictional  treatment  of  work  in 
our  country  in  the  past  as  does  The  Boy  Knight  of  Rheims  for 
Europe,  or  Young  Fu  of  the  Upper  Yangtze  for  China.  Amer¬ 
ica  at  Work,  by  Joseph  Husband,  probably  requires  class  dis¬ 
cussion  and  perhaps  imaginative  writing  on  familiar  phases  of 
work.  Otto  Eisenschiml’s  autobiography,  Without  Fame,  has 
interested  mature  high  school  students  who  have  concern 
for  chemistry,  industry,  and  people.  The  autobiography  of 
the  versatile,  cosmopolitan  genius,  Benjamin  Franklin,  is  far 
more  provocative  than  was  surmised  when  the  book  was  re¬ 
quired  reading. 

Franklin  also  has  a  place  in  a  study  of  the  American  spirit 
and  ideals.  Johnny  T remain,  The  Tree  of  Liberty,  My  Antonia, 
and  Abe  Lincoln  of  Illinois  give  further  glimpses  of  the  growth 
of  that  spirit  through  the  years.  The  list  of  books  revealing 
American  struggles  and  ideals  is  long,  including  often  Drums, 
John  Browns  Body,  Northwest  Passage ,  Western  Star,  and 
poems  by  Whitman.  Thoreau’s  Walden  reveals  not  only  na¬ 
ture  and  New  England  but  ideas  that  have  had  wide  influ¬ 
ence.  Though  his  work  is  seldom  enjoyed  without  discussion, 
Thoreau  makes  a  deep  impression  when  he  reaches  an  adoles¬ 
cent. 

Younger  readers,  also,  need  not  lack  for  stories  and  biog¬ 
raphies  interpreting  the  American  spirit.  They  have  their  own 
Franklin  by  the  D’Aulaires  and  their  own  Lincoln  by  Gene¬ 
vieve  Foster.  They  learn  to  know  regional  America  in  Lois 
Lenski’s  Blue  Ridge  Billy  or  Strawberry  Girl  and  the  peoples 
who  settled  early  in  Elins  Amerika  or  around  Skippack  School. 
They  move  out  from  New  England  in  Treasure  in  the  Little 
Trunk  and  on  to  the  westward  in  Rolling  Wheels  or  Children 
of  the  Covered  Wagon. 

The  universality  of  literature,  of  people  articulate  in  many 
languages  and  about  many  places  is  impressed  upon  mature 
students  by  Moliere’s  humorous  The  Physician  in  Spite  of 
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Himself,  Pearl  Buck’s  The  Patriot,  E.  M.  Forster’s  A  Passage 
to  India,  E.  M.  Almedingen’s  Frossia,  and  Alan  Paton’s  Cry, 
the  Beloved  Country,  a  human  novel  of  Africa,  moving  in  its 
rhythmical  prose,  its  tolerance,  understanding,  simplicity,  and 
sincerity.  The  intricacies  of  the  effects  of  building  a  wall 
around  people  are  graphically  revealed  in  The  Wall. 

Junior  high  school  pupils  have  their  vision  broadened  to 
include  many  lands  hitherto  unfamiliar  by  reading  such  books 
as  Sigrid  Undset’s  Happy  Times  in  Norway,  Louise  Rankin’s 
Daughter  of  the  Mountains,  and  Margueritte  Bro’s  Su  Meis 
Golden  Year,  whereas  boys  and  girls  in  the  elementary  years 
recognize  the  likenesses  and  differences  between  children 
everywhere  through  simple  stories  such  as  Mei  Li  or  the  Story 
about  Ping  and  through  the  rich  offerings  for  the  upper  years 
in  Nino,  Ghond,  the  Hunter,  or  The  Good  Master. 

Ethics  is  inseparable  from  any  study  of  literature,  even 
though  the  teaching  of  English  is  not  to  be  didactic.  Ques¬ 
tions  of  right  and  wrong  arise  whether  in  Macbeth,  Seasoned 
Timber,  or  Winter  set.  Decisions  are  required  of  the  Iron  Duke 
and  Mountain  Laurel;  of  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  Haym  Salo¬ 
mon.  Ethics  are  involved  in  the  question  of  peace  and  of 
weapons  in  our  atomic  age.  In  Hiroshima  John  Hersey’s  dis¬ 
armingly  simple  statements  dramatize  war  and  destruction, 
moving  the  emotions  and  reaching  even  sluggish  imagina¬ 
tions. 

College  students  meet  similar  issues  in  Tolstoi’s  War  and 
Peace,  in  Maugham’s  Of  Human  Bondage,  or  in  Shakespeare’s 
King  Lear. 

Direct  Study  of  Literature  in  and  for  Itself 

Literature  as  such — as  poetry,  drama,  essay,  short  story,  or 
novel — is  a  rewarding  subject  of  study  in  both  school  and  col¬ 
lege  just  as  similar  selections  are  in  the  normal  reading  of 
adults  for  sheer  enjoyment  or  appreciation  without  reference 
to  social  or  ethical  problems. 

Little  children  rejoice  in  the  reading  of  poetry,  in  listening 
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to  the  fairy  tales  of  long  ago  for  the  joy  they  bring  to 
reader  or  listener;  more  mature  readers  take  delight  in  the 
play  as  a  form  of  entertainment  and  social  influence  or  in  the 
informal  essay  as  a  revelation  of  interesting  personalities.  Oc¬ 
casional  study  of  literature  by  type  has  for  older  students  the 
advantage  of  introducing  the  skills  necessary  for  the  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  different  types  of  reading  and  of 
giving  various  kinds  of  literary  experience.  Such  study  has  the 
advantage  of  showing  that  ideas  and  emotions  may  be  com¬ 
municated  in  many  ways,  each  with  possibilities  of  effective¬ 
ness  for  certain  ends.  Study  by  types  also  makes  possible  the 
use  of  easy  and  difficult  novels,  poems,  or  dramas  within  a 
single  unit,  thus  caring  for  the  needs  of  individual  readers. 
It  permits,  further,  of  using  similar  materials  from  the  litera¬ 
tures  of  many  nations. 

Literary  types.  The  dangers  of  focusing  on  type  are  that 
the  emphasis  may  distract  from  the  interaction  of  the  student 
and  the  literature  by  raising  nonessentials  to  heights  at  the 
expense  of  other  values.  Students  may  know  the  steps  in  the 
rising  and  falling  action,  the  climax,  the  definition  of  the 
epic,  lyric,  novel,  drama,  essay,  biography,  poem,  but  may 
not  have  gone  beyond  the  identification  of  the  externals.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  types  are  relative  terms,  for  types  are  fluid  and 
often  overlap.  Herschel  Brickell  wrote  that  the  novel  and  the 
short  story  have  no  rules.22  Historical  novels  may  or  may  not 
be  based  upon  research.23  Good-Bye ,  Mr.  Chips  may  be  novel 
or  novelette.  “Quality,”  by  John  Galsworthy,  may  be  short 
story  or  essay. 

The  historical  survey.  Another  method  of  study  has  been  by 
the  survey  or  the  chronological  presentation  of  English  or 
American  literature,  less  frequently  world  literature,  still 
less  frequently  the  literature  of  the  Americas.  Occasionally 
the  survey  has  been  by  theme  or  by  an  analysis  of  the  spirit 

22  Herschel  Brickell,  “Book  Reviewing,”  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
XXXII  (April  23,  1949),  27. 

23  Esther  Forbes,  “Historical  Novels,”  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
XXXII  (April  23,  1949),  7. 
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of  the  people.  Students  may  well  be  made  conscious  of  time 
through  time-line  charts  and  diagrams,  so  that,  for  example, 
Sinclair  Lewis  will  not  seem  to  have  the  characteristics  of  a 
Colonial  author  or  a  Victorian.  Notice  of  time,  by  contribut¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  context,  may  help  in  an  understanding  of  phases 
of  the  book. 

Courses  in  the  history  of  English  or  American  literature  are 
less  and  less  common  in  high  school,  where,  though  chronol¬ 
ogy  may  be  woven  into  a  course,  it  should  not  be  the  end  of 
instruction.  A  survey  with  emphasis  on  chronology  and  liter¬ 
ary  influences  may  result  in  uninterpreted  facts,  disconnected 
and  meaningless.  Too  often  such  courses  have  been  super¬ 
ficial,  hollow,  empty,  without  effecting  a  reaction  to  ( or  even 
sight  of )  books  named.  It  is  possible  for  students  to  give  the 
dates  of  authors  and  titles  of  a  work  or  two,  to  have  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  an  excerpt  in  a  so-called  history  of  literature,  and 
yet  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  they  have  read  but  a  short 
portion  of  a  long  work,  which  may  not  be  characteristic  of 
the  author.  A  survey  may  develop  an  elaborate  setting  for  the 
appreciation  of  literature,  but  forget  completely  that  love 
of  reading,  intelligent  interpretation  of  the  author’s  mean¬ 
ing,  and  personal  reflection  upon  it  are  the  real  ends  of  teach¬ 
ing  literature. 

In  college,  the  survey  may  meet  the  needs  of  students 
majoring  in  English  whose  purpose  is  to  understand  literary 
influences,  but  teachers  at  the  junior  college  level  are  increas¬ 
ingly  dubious  about  any  organization  of  literature  which  puts 
pressure  on  students  to  “cover  ground”  and  tends  to  subordi¬ 
nate  critical  reading  and  the  reader’s  personal  reaction  to 
literature  to  knowledge  about  books  and  authors. 

Study  of  individual  authors.  It  may  be  that  certain  of  the 
more  able  students  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade  or  whole 
classes  at  the  college  level  will  choose  to  study  certain  authors 
with  satisfaction:  Shakespeare,  Milton,  James  Barrie,  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Kenneth  Roberts,  Maxwell  Anderson,  Elizabeth  Ma¬ 
dox  Roberts,  Thomas  Wolfe,  or  Jane  Austen.  It  is  valuable 
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for  them  to  have  the  insight  into  an  author  gained  by  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  a  number  of  his  works.  Identical  elements 
in  the  writing,  for  example,  of  George  Eliot,  Joseph  Conrad, 
Willa  Cather,  John  Keats;  contrasts  as  well  as  likenesses  be¬ 
tween  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  and  David  Copperfield  or  Great 
Expectations,  or  between  The  Scarlet  Letter  and  The  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables,  or  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge  and  The 
Return  of  the  Native  disclose  a  kind  of  pattern  and  give  a  key 
to  the  reader. 

It  is  unfortunate  to  have  merely  a  glimpse  of  an  author,  a 
page  or  two  in  an  anthology,  one  poem,  for  example,  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Frost.  Students  may  gain  the  false  impression  that  many 
poets  composed  but  one  poem,  that  famous  novels  contained 
but  one  chapter.  There  is  something  to  be  said,  therefore,  for 
having  individual  students  gain  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  an 
author’s  writing  and  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  author’s 
world. 


EMPHASIS  ON  AESTHETIC  VALUES  AND 
STANDARDS  OF  APPRECIATION 

Literature  is  for  delight,  for  refreshment  of  spirit.  In  an  age 
like  the  present,  when  relief  from  tension  and  joy  in  beauty 
are  a  constant  need,  the  teaching  of  literature  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  this  most  important  function.  There  is  nothing  the 
program  in  literature  can  do  for  young  readers  more  richly 
rewarding  than  to  assist  them  to  escape  into  realms  of  fantasy 
and  adventure,  to  delight  in  the  musical  cadences  of  well 
written  prose  or  in  the  more  marked  rhythms  of  verse,  and  to 
respond  with  pleasure  to  beauty  of  imagery  or  beauty  of 
character.  It  matters  not  whether  the  experience  is  quieting  as 
it  is  to  “walk  in  the  snow”  on  “Velvet  Shoes”  with  Elinor  Wylie 
or  to  “scrunch”  through  the  autumn  leaves  with  Roger  after 
the  fox;  or  whether  it  is  exciting  as  one  follows  breathlessly  the 
fights  between  Rikki-tikki-tavi  and  the  cobra  in  The  Jungle 
Book .  From  such  experiences,  children  learn,  when  led  by  an 
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enthusiastic  teacher,  the  privilege  of  escape  into  a  different 
world  through  literature,  and  at  the  same  time,  sense  the 
power  of  words  to  hold  the  reader  in  their  grip. 

Again,  the  older  boys  and  girls  who  swirl  around  the  corner 
in  the  army  jeep  in  Pancakes — Paris  or  wander  breathlessly 
on  land  and  sea  in  Twentij-One  Balloons  have  learned  a  habit 
of  finding  satisfaction  in  books  which  will  stand  them  in  good 
stead  throughout  life. 

During  the  war  years  why  did  James  Hilton’s  Lost  Horizon 
hold  men  spellbound  around  the  world?  And  why  was  Hem¬ 
ingway’s  For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls  a  best  seller  for  months? 
To  find  satisfaction  in  a  story  well  told,  in  cadence  of  line, 
in  beauty  of  imagery  and  in  the  understanding  revelation  of 
human  character  is  a  gift  which  many  a  mature  reader  owes 
to  the  English  teachers  of  his  youth.  It  must  not  be  denied  to 
present  and  future  generations  because  other  so-called  “prac¬ 
tical”  goals  crowd  it  out  of  programs  of  school  and  college. 

Through  the  study  of  literature  should  run  concern  for  an 
aesthetic  response,  effected  through  the  emotions.  By  means 
of  imaginative  treatment  ideas  may  be  successfully  com¬ 
municated.  The  fact  that  literature  appeals  to  the  emotions 
gives  it  special  power  in  presenting  problems  to  which  people 
seek  solutions,  questions  to  which  they  seek  answers.  Litera¬ 
ture  can  deal  objectively  and  indelibly  with  issues  close  to  hu¬ 
man  beings  without  making  them  embarrassingly  personal.  In 
classes  in  English  it  is  imperative  to  keep  in  mind  these 
aesthetic  values,  for  they  are — so  far  as  the  printed  word  is 
concerned — a  peculiar  province  of  English  classes. 

Units  organized  by  theme  give  opportunity  also  to  com¬ 
pare  and  contrast  books  as  literature.  Why,  for  example,  does 
Macbeth  exceed  in  literary  value  a  book  like  Life  with  Father? 
Why  does  Silas  Marner  emerge  a  different  character  at  the  end 
of  the  novel  from  what  he  was  at  the  beginning?  Why  does 
a  poem  like  Langston  Hughes’s  “Merry-Go-Round”  arouse 
the  reader  more  in  the  cause  of  the  Negro  than  the  statistics 
in  a  social  studies  pamphlet?  In  classes  in  English,  aesthetic 
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values  are  a  major  concern.  Increasingly  in  courses  of  study 
consideration  for  aesthetic  effects  have  been  crowded  out  in 
favor  of  information  or  moral  purpose.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  aesthetic  values  lend  a  quality  to  living  for  which 
the  teaching  of  English  has  a  peculiar  responsibility.  Although 
English  and  social  studies  can  augment  each  other  in  many 
areas  of  experience,  English  has  a  special  contribution  to 
make  to  the  enrichment  of  personal  living  and  the  recognition 
of  aesthetic  values.  It  can  never  fulfil  this  major  obligation  to 
American  young  people  as  a  mere  tool  of  social  studies. 

THE  SELECTION,  APPRECIATION,  AND 
INTELLIGENT  USE  OF  THE  MASS 
MODES  OF  COMMUNICATION 

Magazines  and  Newspapers 

Magazines  and  newspapers  are  important  in  the  teaching 
of  literature.  Circulation  figures  of  newspapers  reached  a 
record  high  of  53,829,072  in  1950,  a  gain  in  a  year  of  almost 
two  million  subscribers.24  This  means  a  morning  or  evening 
paper  or  both  for  each  family  in  the  United  States.  Professor 
William  B.  Cairns  wrote  in  1921  that  the  reading  of  magazines 
had  come  to  be  far  more  common  than  the  reading  of  books.25 
Since  then  magazines  have  grown  in  prestige  and  are  some¬ 
times  recognized  as  a  primary  force  in  literature.26  Bryant, 
Lowell,  Longfellow,  for  example,  got  their  start  in  the  literary 
magazines  of  their  day.  According  to  figures  released  in  1948, 
magazines  were  read  by  71,550,000  individuals  of  fifteen  years 
old  or  older  in  82.5  per  cent  of  all  the  country’s  families.27 
Only  a  quarter  of  the  adults  in  the  United  States  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  read  books  at  all — books,  for  the  most  part  of  poor 

24  1951  International  Yearbook  (New  York,  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Com¬ 
pany,  1951 ),  p.  19. 

25  James  Playsted  Wood,  Magazines  in  the  United  States.  Their  Social  and 
Economic  Influence  (New  York,  The  Ronald  Press  Company,  1949),  p.  292. 

26  Ibid.,  p.  293. 

27  Ibid.,  p.  248. 
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quality.  Three-fourths  were  said  to  read  magazines,  with  the 
“pulp”  type  leading  in  sales.  Comic  magazines  sell  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  copies  to  one  children’s  book.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  students  should  know  what  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  have  to  offer,  in  which  ones  of  the  array  in  neighborhood 
stores  and  railway  stations  it  may  pay  them  to  invest  money 
and  time. 

Acquaintance  with  newspapers  means  the  actual  reading 
of  various  types,  analysis  of  their  aims  and  their  content,  and 
familiarity  with  what  may  be  called  their  conventions  or 
their  signals.  Such  a  book  as  Edgar  Dale’s  How  to  Read  a 
Newspaper  is  helpful.28  Students  need,  for  example,  to  under¬ 
stand  clues  to  the  sources  of  material  to  know  whether  or  not 
to  believe  an  account.  They  need  to  understand  also  the  point 
of  view  for  which  the  newspaper  is  the  vehicle. 

The  analysis  of  magazines  may  be  simplified  by  reference 
to  such  a  book  as  James  Playsted  Wood’s  Magazines  in  the 
United  States,29  a  readable  account  of  the  development  of 
various  types  and  their  social  and  economic  influence.  Such 
books  as  John  Gehlmann’s  The  Challenge  of  Ideas  30  give  a 
classroom  introduction  to  phases  of  magazines.  Using  Period¬ 
icals,31  by  Ruth  Mary  Weeks,  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  combines  within  the 
covers  of  a  single  bulletin  materials  which  would  take  hours 
of  research  and  extensive  library  resources  to  locate. 

Film,  Radio,  and  Television 

Motion  pictures,  radio,  and  television  have  a  place  in  Eng¬ 
lish  classes.  Consideration  of  these  means  of  mass  communi¬ 
cation  is  not  intended  to  substitute  for  reading  or  to  distract 
from  reading.  The  purpose  is  to  have  schools  face  reality,  to 

28  Edgar  Dale,  How  to  Read  a  Newspaper  (Chicago,  Scott,  Foresman  and 
Company,  1941). 

29  Wood,  op.  cit. 

30  John  Gehlmann,  The  Challenge  of  Ideas  (New  York,  Odyssey  Press, 
1950). 

31  Ruth  M.  Weeks,  Using  Periodicals  (Chicago,  The  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  1950). 
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identify  the  place  of  each  form  of  mass  communication,  to 
recognize  its  advantages  and  its  shortcomings,  and  when 
necessary  to  plan  reading  to  supplement  its  offerings.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  that,  in  spite  of  predictions  about  the 
disastrous  effect  television  would  have  upon  reading,  the 
New  York  Public  Library  and  its  sixty-five  branches  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  lending  more  books  than  at  any  time  since  1941. 32 
In  the  study  of  the  interrelationships  of  these  media,  the  vol¬ 
ume  Reading  in  an  Age  of  Mass  Communication  33  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  helpful.  Radio,  television,  and  screen  have  conventions 
for  communicating,  conventions  different  from  those  of  the 
stage  as  Professor  Allardyce  Nicoll  pointed  out  in  regard  to 
films  in  Fihn  and  Theatre .34  In  the  study  of  plays,  teachers 
have  been  most  successful  when  they  have  considered  plays 
not  as  closet  dramas  but  for  dramatic  presentation.  Study  of 
plays  and  play  production  long  ago  won  a  place  in  English 
classes.  Is  there  then  a  good  reason  for  failure  to  discuss  radio 
plays  and  films  as  art? 

To  help  in  appreciating  motion  pictures  a  film  “Under¬ 
standing  Movies”  has  been  prepared  by  the  National  Council 
Committee  to  Cooperate  with  Teaching  Film  Custodians, 
Inc.  It  illustrates  direction,  acting,  editing,  photography,  and 
the  contribution  of  art  and  music.  Films  may  have  merit  as 
films  whether  or  not  they  are  based  on  books  that  have  been 
published. 

Adjuncts  to  the  Program  in  Literature 

Films,  radio,  and  television  are  also  valuable  in  promoting 
reading.  Background  material — place  and  time — may  be 
presented.  Shortened  film  versions  of  books  and  incidents 
from  books  sometimes  specifically  aimed  at  motivating  read- 

32  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  XXXIII  (July  15,  1950),  23. 

33  William  S.  Gray,  Ed.,  Reading  in  an  Age  of  Mass  Communication,  Eng¬ 
lish  Monograph  No.  17  (Chicago,  The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English,  1949). 

34  Allardyce  Nicoll,  Film  and  Theatre  (New  York,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company,  1936). 
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ing  have  been  valuable  in  discussion  of  what  the  author  in¬ 
tended  and  how  well  the  film  caught  the  spirit  of  David  Cop¬ 
per  field,  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  or  other 
books.  Films  have  focused  on  more  or  less  significant  issues, 
as  in  Alice  Adams  and  The  Good  Earth,  or  in  such  ideas  as 
Peter  Zenger’s  contribution  to  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Chil¬ 
dren,  too,  delight  in  film  versions  of  Bambi,  Snow  White,  and 
Wind  in  the  Willows.  Library  records  for  readers  of  all  ages 
show  an  increased  interest  in  important  books  after  they  have 
appeared  on  the  screen.35 

Radio  and  television  like  the  film  turn  books  of  the  past 
into  books  of  the  day — Pinocchio,  for  example,  or  Hansel  and 
Gretel;  The  Christmas  Carol,  Wuthering  Heights,  or  Vanity 
Fair.  Students  report  from  day  to  day  on  what  they  have 
heard  or  seen.  English  classes  have  responsibility  for  antic¬ 
ipating  excellent  programs  and  utilizing  them  when  they  can 
be  incorporated  into  the  school  program.  The  presentations 
— like  those  of  films — have  made  some  critical  readers.  They 
have  provided  opportunities  for  listening,  sometimes  to  the 
music  of  speech  and  poetry. 

Use  of  Recordings 

For  class  purposes  recordings  of  radio  programs  have  been 
even  more  valuable  than  the  original  programs,  to  which  it 
may  not  have  been  possible  for  all  students  to  listen.  Some 
recordings  of  radio  programs  are  available  on  commercial 
records;  some  tape  recordings  can  be  made  for  class  use. 
Gloria  Chandler’s  recordings  of  books  for  younger  children, 
Alice  Duer  Miller’s  The  White  Cliffs,  and  You  Are  There, 
“The  Signing  of  the  Magna  Carta,”  have  also  been  stimulat¬ 
ing.  Recordings  of  lyrics  set  to  music,  of  poetry  read  by  poets, 
of  passages  from  Hamlet  and  Macbeth  have  helped  in  inter- 

35  Two  versions  of  Kidnapped  were  used  in  a  study  in  St.  Louis  to  de¬ 
termine  the  effect  of  the  use  of  the  film  on  stimulating  students  to  read.  ( The 
research  was  done  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mark  May,  Dr.  Reign  Hadsell. ) 
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pretation,  in  increased  sensitivity  to  tone  and  mood,  and  in 
appreciation. 


GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

The  general  principles  set  forth  in  this  chapter  concerning 
the  program  in  literature  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Literature,  as  the  imaginative  interpretation  of  human 
experience,  has  a  significant  place  in  the  curriculum  and 
should  not  be  neglected  in  favor  of  mere  informative  reading. 

2.  Appreciation  of  aesthetic  values  is  a  primary  concern  of 
literary  study,  regardless  of  the  way  in  which  materials  may 
be  organized. 

3.  Both  belles  lettres  and  wholesome  books  less  literary  in 
quality  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  program  in  Eng¬ 
lish  as  they  do  to  life  outside  the  school. 

4.  There  is  no  necessary  dichotomy  between  old  and  new 
literature.  Both  should  be  used  to  interpret  the  current  scene 
and  to  give  perspective  on  it. 

5.  Occasional  reading  in  common  by  all  members  of  a 
class  may  help  to  introduce  a  unit  of  study,  to  transmit  ideas, 
or  to  share  aesthetic  enjoyment.  So  great  are  individual  differ¬ 
ences  in  both  interests  and  abilities,  however,  that  for  the 
most  part  different  materials  must  be  furnished  for  individ¬ 
uals  and  groups  within  the  class. 

6.  Since  interaction  between  the  book  and  the  individual 
is  all-important,  guiding  personal  reading  and  approaching 
literature  by  broad  topics  or  by  types  tends  to  supersede 
courses  in  set  books  or  surveys  of  the  history  of  literature  at 
the  secondary-school  level. 

7.  Experience  in  choosing  books  is  necessary  to  develop¬ 
ing  personal  standards  of  worth  in  literature  for  personal  read¬ 
ing. 

8.  Understanding  the  place  of  magazines  and  newspapers 
in  American  culture  and  reading  them  discerningly  is  funda- 
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mental  to  intelligent  living  today.  Study  of  both  should  have 
a  place  in  the  school  and  college  program. 

9.  Radio,  motion  picture,  and  television  contribute  to  the 
curriculum  in  the  language  arts  as  aids  to  the  study  of  litera¬ 
ture,  as  art  media  significant  in  themselves,  and  as  mass  modes 
of  communication  which  dominate  modern  life. 


CHAPTER 

Reading  and  Semantics 


If  results  such  as  those  described  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter  are  to  be  attained  in  the  study  of  literature,  young  people 
must  know  how  to  read.  They  should  be  proficient  in  many 
other  kinds  of  reading  as  well,  for  along  with  the  spoken  word 
modem  life  depends  upon  the  printed  page  for  the  dispens¬ 
ing  of  information,  the  dissemination  of  ideas,  the  passing  on 
of  the  recorded  experience  of  man,  and  the  giving  of  emo¬ 
tional  release  and  pleasure  through  reading. 

READING,  A  DEVELOPMENTAL  PROGRAM 

It  is  clear  that  although  the  elementary  school  lays  the 
foundation  for  growth  in  the  complex  skills  required  by  such 
a  program,  each  successive  level  of  the  school  system  offers 
new  and  challenging  tasks  which  require  mature  skills  of  the 
reader.  For  direct  teaching  of  these  skills  in  the  elementary 
school,  the  high  school,  and  the  college,  teachers  of  English 
share  responsibility  with  all  other  members  of  the  staff  who 
ask  students  to  read.  It  is  significant  that  the  term  develop¬ 
mental  has  been  applied  to  this  phase  of  the  reading  program 
which  aims  to  develop  in  students  at  all  levels  of  instruction 
the  increased  power  in  reading  demanded  by  the  more  com¬ 
plex  tasks  imposed  upon  them.  Remedial  reading,  which 
aims  to  serve  those  students  who  have  failed  to  master  skills 
required  in  earlier  years,  is  but  one  phase  of  a  much  larger 

program.  Once  the  developmental  program  is  successfully 
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under  way,  there  will  be  less  and  less  need  for  remedial  meas¬ 
ures. 

Recognizing  Words 

Power  to  get  meaning  from  the  printed  page  begins  with 
word  recognition.  In  the  elementary  and  junior  high  schools, 
teachers  should  arouse  an  interest  in  words,  their  multiple 
meanings  and  their  varied  forms.  They  should  help  pupils 
develop  a  method  of  attacking  unfamiliar  words  through  the 
many  techniques  of  word  analysis,  pursuit  of  context  clues, 
and  use  of  the  dictionary.  This  requires  ingenuity  in  devising 
activities  that  both  interest  and  challenge  children  and  young 
people.  Emphasis  upon  firsthand  experience  as  a  basis  for 
giving  meaning  to  words  is  especially  important  at  these 
levels. 

Understanding  Sentences  and  Paragraphs 

Skill  in  reading  depends  also  upon  understanding  the  gen¬ 
eral  structure  of  the  sentence  and  the  paragraph.  Below  the 
seventh  grade,  paragraphing  in  school  textbooks  is  spaced 
largely  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader  who  can  keep  in 
mind  only  two  or  three  sentences  at  a  time.  In  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school,  the  paragraph  takes  form — perhaps  a 
generalization  followed  by  examples  or  examples  leading  into 
a  generalization.  Although  paragraph  structure  is  less  defini¬ 
tive  than  it  used  to  be,  the  relation  between  main  and  subor¬ 
dinate  ideas  is  still  a  major  problem. 

Sensing  Structure  or  Design 

Most  writing  has  design.  Ability  to  detect  and  to  follow 
that  design  must  be  developed  progressively  from  childhood 
to  maturity.  What  to  look  for  in  material  headed  How  to 
Build  a  Bird  House,  Reasons  for  the  Popularity  of  the  Comics, 
or  Steps  in  the  Development  of  the  Motion  Picture  demands 
study  in  contrast  to  the  procedure  required  by  “Next  morn- 
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ing,”  “After  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,”  or  “His  next  adven¬ 
ture  took  him  to — ” 

Summarizing  requires  following  a  sequence  of  ideas,  dis¬ 
covering  transitions,  recognizing  relationships  in  the  thought. 
In  its  simplest  form  at  the  elementary-school  level,  it  may 
mean  formulating  the  question  which  the  paragraph  answers. 
Sometimes  it  is  concerned  with  pursuing  a  sequence  of  events 
which  influence  character  and  action  or  mav  be  influenced 
by  them  in  turn.  The  story  may  proceed  simply  through  a 
series  of  consecutive  happenings  as  in  the  cumulative  tales 
of  the  primary  grades.  It  may  be  retarded  at  the  high  school 
or  college  level  by  long  descriptions  of  character  or  setting  or 
by  mental  analysis  of  a  situation  by  a  character.  It  may  begin 
at  the  end  and  end  at  the  beginning,  introduce  cutbacks,  em¬ 
ploy  a  frame  device,  or  follow  events  in  kaleidoscopic  fash¬ 
ion.  Or  it  may  introduce  complex  motivation  and  innumer¬ 
able  threads  of  narrative  demanding  that  students  become 
aware  of  the  role  of  character,  environment,  and  coincidence 
as  determining  factors  in  plot.  In  addition,  the  reader  may 
be  called  upon  to  discover  whether  all  the  threads  of  the 
narrative  have  been  properly  tied  and  whether  truth  to 
human  experience  has  been  adhered  to. 

Even  so  brief  a  consideration  of  the  skills  involved  in  read¬ 
ing  fiction  reveals  the  fallacy  of  thinking  that  reading  for 
pleasure  is  entirely  a  matter  of  relaxation  and  demands  only 
a  comfortable  chair  and  a  chance  to  read.  Much  intelligent 
guidance  in  the  techniques  involved  in  reading  with  real 
understanding  is  required  at  all  levels  of  instruction.  The 
sooner  the  adolescent  masters  these  skills  the  more  ease  and 
pleasure  he  will  find  in  approaching  mature  literature. 

Such  powers  must  be  learned  in  the  act  of  reading  fiction. 
They  cannot  be  acquired  piecemeal  from  a  drill  book,  nor 
can  they  be  developed  apart  from  the  normal  reading  situa¬ 
tion.  Analysis  by  the  teacher  of  the  skills  demanded  by  the 
program  in  reading  and  literature  and  conscious  development 
of  them  in  relation  to  all  assignments  are  essential  to  im- 
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proved  comprehension.  What  skills,  for  example,  are  re¬ 
quired  by  the  oft-repeated  demand  that  students  “character¬ 
ize  Macbeth”?  Any  teacher  who  sets  the  task  must  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  teaching  the  skills  needed  in  the  doing  of  it. 

Gaining  Skill  in  Reading  Drama 

Drama  offers  peculiar  difficulties  to  the  reader.  To  realize 
how  great  the  problem  is  for  the  young  student  totally  un¬ 
familiar  with  dramatic  form,  one  has  but  to  contrast  the  ex¬ 
travagant  description  of  costume  and  setting  with  which  the 
romantic  novelist  would  introduce  the  love  scene  between 
Theseus  and  Hippolyta  with  the  barren  opening  of  A  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream: 

ACT  I 

Scene  I.  Athens.  The  Pa-lace  of  Theseus. 

Enter  Theseus ,  Hippolyta,  Philostrate,  and  Attendants. 

Theseus:  Now,  fair  Hippolyta,  our  nuptial  hour  draws  on 
apace. 

In  reading  drama,  the  task  of  the  reader  is  to  visualize  the 
scene,  to  recreate  the  characters,  and  to  follow  clues  to  the 
plot  entirely  through  the  conversation  of  the  actors.  Careful 
instruction  and  extensive  practice  throughout  high  school 
and  college  are  essential  if  such  skills  are  to  be  developed. 

Meeting  Problems  of  Reading  Poetry 

Pleasurable  reading  of  poetry  requires  ears  attuned  to  the 
music  of  words,  ability  to  react  to  sense  impressions,  power 
to  use  one’s  own  background  of  experience  to  interpret  what 
is  said,  and  skill  in  recreating  from  the  words  of  the  author 
the  picture  or  the  experience  which  he  is  attempting  to  pre¬ 
sent.  It  demands  ability  to  pursue  comparisons,  to  yield  to 
the  emotional  appeal  of  words,  and  to  enter  into  the  mood 
and  spirit  of  the  author. 

The  trend  in  modern  English  of  substituting  position  in  the 
sentence  for  case  forms  makes  the  frequently  inverted  order 
of  sentences  in  poetry  a  stumbling  block  for  the  reader.  In 
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The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  for  example,  the  poet  writes,  “Awhile 
the  maid  the  stranger  eyed.”  Only  the  context  will  tell  who 
eyed  whom.  In  Miller’s  “Columbus,”  inverted  order  and  the 
omission  of  words  add  to  the  difficulties  of  reading: 

Behind  him  lay  the  great  Azores 
Behind  the  Gates  of  Hercules. 

Again  Keats’  sonnet  On  First  Looking  into  Chapinans 
Homer  requires  for  adequate  comprehension  some  previous 
knowledge  of  “the  realms  of  gold,”  of  the  Gods  on  Olympus, 
and  of 

— stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes, 

He  star’d  at  the  Pacific — 

The  value  of  allusions  and  the  problem  they  pose  for  the 
reader,  should  be  understood  by  all  high  school  and  college 
students  of  literature. 

Perceiving  the  Influence  of  the  Mood  and  Purpose  of  Reader 
and  Writer 

The  reader  who  approaches  Thurber’s  Fables  without  rec¬ 
ognizing  their  satirical  intent  is  thoroughly  baffled.  One  who 
takes  seriously  “The  Pirate  Don  Durk  of  Dowdee”  not  only 
loses  half  the  fun  of  the  poem  but  is  shocked  at  the  lack  of 
moral  sense  which  it  reveals.  Young  readers  must  be  taught 
to  discover  the  mood  and  purpose  of  the  author.  They  must 
be  willing  to  judge  the  author  first  as  to  whether  he  estab¬ 
lishes  the  mood  or  achieves  his  purpose  and  afterward  in 
terms  of  their  own  liking  for  or  agreement  with  what  he  is 
trying  to  say.  Reading  to  have  one’s  ideas  corroborated  or  to 
have  one’s  own  mood  intensified  or  dispelled  is  pleasant  and 
justifiable  on  occasion;  but  constant  indulgence  in  such  read¬ 
ing  precludes  growth  and  should  not  be  engaged  in  at  the 
expense  of  extending  and  maturing  interests  and  ideas. 

Again,  the  reader  himself  should  be  conscious  of  his  own 
purpose  in  reading  such  diverse  titles  as  Stevenson’s  “Apol¬ 
ogy  for  Idlers,”  Roosevelt’s  “The  Four  Freedoms,”  Conrad’s 
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Lord  Jim,  Noyes’  “The  Barrel  Organ,”  or  Ellery  Queen’s  Ad¬ 
venture  Omnibus  and  should  adapt  his  technique  of  reading 
to  the  task  at  hand. 

Adjusting  Speed  to  Material  and  Purpose  in  Reading 

Many  pupils  read  more  slowly  than  is  necessary  to  achieve 
their  purposes.  Others  read  so  fast  that  they  fail  to  compre¬ 
hend  what  they  read.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  should  know 
into  which  category  each  reader  falls:  (1)  high  in  both 
speed  and  comprehension;  (2)  low  in  both  speed  and  com¬ 
prehension;  (3)  low  in  speed  and  high  in  comprehension; 
(4)  high  in  speed  and  low  in  comprehension.  The  object  is 
to  achieve  as  rapid  reading  as  possible  without  impairing 
comprehension.  Teachers  and  pupils  should  study  together 
the  problems  involved,  discover  weaknesses,  and  plan  re¬ 
medial  measures. 

On  the  other  hand,  optimum  speed  of  reading  varies  with 
the  nature  of  the  material  read  and  the  purpose  of  the  reader. 
Recently,  a  science  teacher  remarked,  “Since  you  English 
teachers  have  gone  all  out  for  extensive  reading,  youngsters 
skim  through  their  science  lesson  as  if  it  were  a  short  story  in 
Collier  s.”  It  may  be  a  virtue  to  skim  through  a  short  story  in 
Collier  s.  Pupils  should  learn  in  science  classes  the  rate  at 
which  scientific  materials  can  best  be  comprehended. 

They  should  learn  in  the  literature  class  that  personal  essays 
are  to  be  read  slowly  and  reflectively,  that  the  adventure 
thriller  moves  fast,  that  any  novel  adopts  the  tempo  of  the 
time  it  aims  to  reveal,  and  that  the  reader  must  expect  to 
adjust  his  pace  accordingly.  The  encyclopedia  packs  seven 
thoughts  into  one  sentence.  The  news  item  aims  to  save  the 
reader’s  time  by  furnishing  all  needed  information  in  the  first 
few  lines  so  that  he  may  omit  or  skim  the  rest.  The  editorial 
demands  thoughtful  reading  and  considered  judgment.  Ad¬ 
justment  of  speed  and  method  of  reading  to  the  material  and 
task  at  hand  is,  therefore,  a  major  reading  skill  to  be  mastered 
in  high  school.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  skill,  this  one  is 
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characteristic  of  intellectual  maturity  and  conditions  to  a 
large  degree  success  in  college. 

Doing  Selective  or  Topical  Reading 

From  the  primary  grades  up,  the  school  program  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  arts  demands  selective  or  topical  reading.  A  fifth-grade 
child  prepares  a  report  on  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
writing  of  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner.”  A  junior  high  school 
pupil  investigates  the  events  of  Kipling’s  life  which  deter¬ 
mined  the  nature  of  his  writing.  An  eleventh-grade  student  or 
a  college  freshman  writes  a  paper  on  The  Coming  of  the 
Pocket  Books  or  The  Contributions  of  UNESCO  to  World 
Understanding.  All  of  these  students  face  problems  of  note¬ 
taking,  of  selecting  ideas  that  bear  upon  the  topic  and  reject¬ 
ing  those  that  do  not.  Later,  they  must  organize  those  ideas 
into  a  logical  and  coherent  outline  for  adequate  presentation 
to  others.  They  must  know  how  to  document  their  findings 
by  appropriate  reference  to  sources  and  be  able  to  prepare  a 
bibliography  in  complete  and  conventional  form. 

While  reading  for  purposes  of  summary  requires  following 
the  pattern  of  the  author’s  thought,  selective  or  topical  read¬ 
ing  demands  breaking  with  the  author’s  order  of  presentation, 
finding  the  needed  information  and  creating  from  the  mate¬ 
rials  found  a  new  design  of  one’s  own.  These  skills  require 
specific  teaching  in  the  classroom  or  library  under  careful 
direction  of  the  teacher  as  students  pursue  problems  of  their 
own  choosing.1 

Still  another  kind  of  selective  reading  important  in  the 
literature  class  is  finding  in  materials  read  ideas  or  examples 
bearing  upon  the  topic  under  discussion;  for  instance,  proof 
that  Tom  Sawyer  had  a  good  sense  of  humor  or  examples  of 
Wordsworth’s  theory  of  poetry  as  revealed  in  his  shorter 
poems.  Requiring  actual  citation  of  passages  and  intelligent 
oral  reading  of  such  illustrations  for  the  class  are  essential  to 
the  development  of  this  skill. 

1  See  the  description  of  such  a  lesson  on  pages  238-39  of  Chapter  10. 
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Recognizing  the  Importance  of  Critical  and  Evaluative  Reading 

The  first  step  in  critical  or  evaluative  reading  is  to  be  sure 
that  one  has  accurately  comprehended  the  material  read.  Too 
many  students  presume  to  criticize  an  author’s  ideas  when 
they  have  only  a  hazy  notion  of  what  he  has  said. 

In  a  land  where  freedom  of  speech  is  deemed  the  in¬ 
alienable  right  of  every  person,  the  development  of  critical 
readers  is  a  serious  responsibility  for  the  public  schools.  Altick 
in  his  Preface  to  Critical  Reading  sets  up  as  the  highest  social 
function  of  the  schools  “to  teach  people  to  read  and  to  listen 
with  actively  questioning  minds,  to  provide  our  democratic 
society  with  citizens  who  will  use  their  dispassionate  intelli¬ 
gence  in  weighing  and  acting  upon  the  appeals  which  are 
directed  at  them  from  every  source  of  social  and  political  pres¬ 
sure”  because  in  our  day  “the  use  and  misuse  and  abuse  of 
words  determine  how  people  make  up  their  minds,  and  hence 
in  a  very  real  sense,  are  constantly  shaping  our  destiny.”  2 

In  reading  the  newspaper  or  magazine  and  in  listening  to 
radio,  television,  or  public  addresses,  it  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  that  students  should  learn  to  ask  who  is  talking  and  why 
and  on  what  authority.  It  is  imperative  that  they  note  whether 
ideas  follow  in  logical  sequence  or  whether  they  contradict 
one  another;  whether  inferences  are  sound  and  generaliza¬ 
tions  are  backed  up  by  evidence.  It  is  important  also  that  they 
recognize  the  emotional  power  of  words  and  the  techniques 
of  the  propagandist. 

Developing  Judgment  concerning  Literary  Values 

Evaluation  of  literary  materials  often  involves  still  another 
kind  of  critical  judgment — the  application  of  standards  of 
literary  appreciation  to  works  under  consideration.  Students 
must  learn  to  raise  and  to  answer  for  themselves  questions  of 
use  of  coincidence  or  melodramatic  effects,  reality  of  setting, 

2  Richard  D.  Altick,  Preface  to  Critical  Reading  (New  York,  Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  Inc.,  1946),  pp.  vii,  xv. 
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consistency  of  characterization,  truth  to  human  experience 
and  appropriateness  of  style.  They  must  learn  also  to  judge 
the  imaginative  power  of  poetry,  the  legitimacy  of  the  poet’s 
appeal  to  the  emotions,  the  importance  of  suggestive  and  pre¬ 
cise  language  and  the  suitability  of  rhythm  and  sound  for 
the  experience  described. 

As  units  of  literature  are  organized  with  growing  frequency 
around  central  ideas  or  experiences,  comparison  of  good  and 
poor  writing  is  the  more  readily  made.  Students  can  become 
increasingly  conscious  of  the  variety  of  methods  by  which 
different  types  of  literature  reveal  the  same  experience.  Devel¬ 
opment  of  standards  of  appreciation  thus  supersedes  in  im¬ 
portance  knowledge  of  specific  pieces  of  literature  or  the 
characteristics  of  a  particular  author. 

In  spite  of  the  possibilities  for  the  development  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  which  inhere  in  the  broad  unit  or  topical  method  of  or¬ 
ganizing  literature,  it  sometimes  leads  to  neglect  of  literary 
values.  Extreme  caution  should  be  used  lest  pursuit  of  the 
idea  and  application  of  it  to  the  lives  of  students  be  over¬ 
emphasized  at  the  expense  of  the  development  of  literary 
appreciation  and  independence  in  the  intelligent  selection 
and  judging  of  materials  for  reading.  These  are  fundamental 
responsibilities  of  the  teacher  of  literature. 

Using  Library  Tools 

English  shares  with  other  subjects  the  primary  function  of 
furnishing  resources  for  future  reading  and  the  tools  for  later 
independent  research.  Children  early  are  taken  to  the  library 
to  note  where  books  are  on  the  shelves  and  to  learn  the  many 
uses  a  library  may  serve  in  life  both  at  home  and  at  school. 
In  the  intermediate  grades,  mastery  of  the  alphabet  makes 
possible  the  use  of  the  card  catalog,  the  index  to  a  book,  and 
the  children’s  encyclopedia.  In  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school,  pupils  use  a  wide  variety  of  reference  sources,  literary 
and  otherwise,  and  extend  their  reference  work  into  adult 
encyclopedias.  They  learn  also  to  use  the  Reader  s  Guide  to 
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Periodical  Literature  and  become  familiar  with  methods  of 
classifying  books  in  libraries. 

At  each  point  of  transfer  from  one  institution  to  another, 
and  especially  on  entrance  to  college  or  university,  students 
should  become  familiar  with  their  new  library  and  its  re¬ 
sources  and  should  have  supervised  practice  in  the  use  of 
them.  In  addition,  if  the  common  break  between  school  and 
self-education  is  to  be  avoided,  students  should  establish  a 
friendly  working  relationship  with  their  public  as  well  as  with 
their  school  libraries.3 

Reading  Aloud 

Reading  aloud  to  give  pleasure  or  to  impart  information  to 
others  has  an  important  place  in  the  literature  program.  This 
does  not  mean  having  each  pupil  read  aloud  a  paragraph  from 
material  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  class.  There 
are  more  economical  and  less  harmful  ways  of  testing  com¬ 
prehension.  It  means,  rather,  reading  aloud  to  prove  a  point, 
to  demonstrate  a  quality  of  writing,  to  share  a  well  loved  pas¬ 
sage,  to  interpret  a  character  in  a  play,  or  to  help  others  to 
enjoy  a  story,  poem,  or  piece  of  prose.  Such  reading  should 
be  carefully  prepared  in  advance  by  pupils  who  feel  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  audience.  Sharing  literature  orallv  can 
greatly  enhance  the  pupils’  appreciation  of  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  sound  and  sense;  it  makes  for  flexibility  and  a  natural 
variety  of  expression;  it  gives  opportunity  for  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  humor  and  subtleties  of  expression;  and  above  all,  it 
permits  the  student  to  lose  himself  in  the  character  he  has 
chosen  to  interpret.  Opportunity  to  share  their  enthusiasms 
in  this  way  should  come  often  to  pupils  in  the  classroom. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  SEMANTICS 

Effective  communication  through  reading  involves  prob¬ 
lems  of  semantics.  “Language,”  the  dictionary  indicates,  is 

3  For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  this  problem,  see  Chapter  10. 
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“any  means  of  conveying  or  communicating  ideas”;  its  pri¬ 
mary  usefulness  is  “to  communicate  the  thoughts  of  one  per¬ 
son  to  another.”  One  might  readily  be  tempted  to  generalize 
that  language  and  the  communication  of  thought  are  synony¬ 
mous  and  that  use  of  the  one  presupposes  the  other.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  this  is  not  the  case.  Many  complicating  factors  enter 
into  the  transfer  of  meaning  from  one  person  to  another 
— factors  of  which  the  teacher  of  English  cannot  fail  to  be 
aware. 

The  Relationship  of  Language  to  Growth  and  Experience 

Language  and  meanings  are  social  in  their  origin.  Their 
development  is  a  part  of  the  total  pattern  of  the  child’s  growth. 
Hence,  in  any  effort  to  develop  meaning  through  and  in  the 
use  of  language,  one  must  consider  its  relationship  to  growth, 
its  social  implications,  and  the  way  in  which  the  thoughts  ex¬ 
pressed  and  interpreted  are  conditioned  by  the  sender  and  by 
the  receiver.  Especially,  it  must  be  remembered  that  one 
uses  and  understands  words  only  as  he  acquires  a  background 
of  experience  which  provides  both  need  for  verbal  expression 
and  reasons  for  using  specific  words. 

Children  learn  first  those  symbols  which  have  concrete  ex¬ 
periences  for  them.  Thus,  for  a  child,  a  knife  is  “something 
you  cut  with,”  a  bed,  “something  you  sleep  in.”  Abstract  words 
are  exceedingly  difficult  for  young  children.  Even  for  adults, 
ideas  which  are  not  familiar  and  which  require  the  use  of  new 
and  unfamiliar  terms  do  not  lend  themselves  to  lucid  expres¬ 
sion. 

The  Contribution  of  Semantics  to  the  Problem  of  Meaning 

The  study  of  semantics  has  made  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  this  problem;  yet  semantics  itself  has  led  to  difficulties 
in  communication  because  it  has  developed  certain  schools 
of  thought  which  necessitate  an  investigation  of  the  author’s 
approach  and  position  before  one  can  determine  what  a 
aook  on  semantics  will  teach.  In  its  simplest  form,  the  subject 
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of  semantics  has  to  do  with  the  several  dictionary  definitions 
attached  to  given  words. 

Multiple  meanings  of  words .  The  Lorge-Thorndike  Seman¬ 
tic  count,4  for  example,  lists  twenty-eight  meanings  for  the 
word  fit.  The  Oxford  New  English  Dictionary  lists  twenty- 
two  for  fit ,  the  verb;  thirteen  for  fit ,  the  adjective;  and  twenty- 
three  for  the  substantive.  For  address ,  in  both  substantive 
and  verbal  senses,  the  Lorge-Thorndike  list  records  sixteen 
interpretations,  and  for  absolute  fourteen.  Yet  in  the  original 
Thorndike  list,  fit  appears  in  the  first  one  thousand  words  in 
frequency  of  use,  address  in  the  first  five  hundred,  and  abso¬ 
lute  in  the  second  one  thousand.5  That  means  that  in  their 
most  common  meanings,  these  words  occur  with  great  fre¬ 
quency  in  printed  sources. 

Children  must  be  guided  away  from  the  impression  that 
words  are  subject  to  precise,  invariable  definition.  They  must 
not  only  be  encouraged  to  ask  what  a  word  means  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  setting  and  context,  but  must  have  practice  in  discov¬ 
ering  its  meaning. 

Changes  in  meaning  with  time  and  place.  Older  students 
will  find  also  that  words  change  meaning  from  one  locality 
and  from  one  period  of  time  to  another.  Lift,  bonnet,  and 
sick  have  quite  different  meanings  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States.  Wench,  knave,  and  varlet  were  once  perfectly 
respectable  words  which,  over  a  period  of  years,  have  ac¬ 
quired  unpleasant  associations. 

It  is  not  essential  to  try  to  teach  all  children  all  meanings  of 
all  the  words  they  meet;  it  is  essential,  however,  to  make  them 
aware  of  the  fact  that  meanings  are  not  absolute  and  to  ac¬ 
custom  them  to  pay  attention  both  to  the  many  meanings 
given  to  a  single  word  in  the  dictionary  and  to  contextual 
clues  which  aid  in  interpretation, 

4  Irving  Lorge,  and  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  A  Semantic  Count  of  English 
Words  (New  York,  Institute  of  Educational  Research,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1933). 

5  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  A  Teacher  s  Word  Book  of  Twenty  Thousand 
Words  (New  York,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1932). 
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Emotional  aspects  of  language.  No  consideration  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  meaning  can  stop,  however,  with  simple  dictionary 
meanings.  Innumerable  complicating  factors  enter  into  the 
act  of  verbal  communication.  Most  important  of  all,  perhaps, 
is  the  emotive  aspect  of  language. 

It  is  a  trusim  to  say  that  a  person  defines  a  word  in  terms  of 
his  own  experience  and  emotions.  Consider  such  a  word  as 
democracy.  Literally,  it  means  a  form  of  government  in  which 
the  power  resides  in  the  people;  but  the  interpretation  of  what 
is  democratic  or  undemocratic  varies  with  the  person  who 
uses  it.  The  terms  American  and  un-American  are  applied 
by  many  people  to  everything  they  like,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  do  not  like,  on  the  other.  The  reader  identifies  terms  with 
ideas  or  phenomena  in  accordance  with  his  preconceptions, 
his  prejudices,  his  experiences.  His  true  definitions  are  be¬ 
trayed  by  the  meaning  he  intends  to  express  when  he  uses 
a  word,  rather  than  by  a  formal  definition.  If  a  communist  and 
a  democrat  engaged  in  a  discussion  they  might  both  use  such 
words  or  phrases  as  democracy,  the  people,  justice,  govern¬ 
ment,  fascistic,  the  workers,  and  bourgeois.  But  they  would 
be  speaking  at  cross  purposes  because  they  would  mean  en¬ 
tirely  different  things.  In  fact,  it  is  a  favorite  trick  of  com¬ 
munists,  demagogues,  and  propagandists  in  general  deliber¬ 
ately  to  use  words  in  conflicting  senses  to  confuse  thought  by 
confusing  intent  with  literal  interpretation. 

It  is  important  that  children  be  guided  in  the  interpretation 
of  language  so  that  they  are  aware  of  these  pitfalls.  They  must 
learn  not  simply  to  ask,  “What  do  I  mean  by  that  word  or 
phrase?”  but  “What  does  that  speaker  or  writer  mean,  or  want 
me  to  understand?” 

This  kind  of  thinking  has  always  been  important,  because 
the  power  of  the  word  has  been  universally  potent  in  the  shap¬ 
ing  of  thought.  Orators  have  swayed  nations.  A  multitude 
of  phrases  has  influenced  these  United  States:  “Give  me  lib¬ 
erty  or  give  me  death.”  “Fifty-four  forty  or  fight.”  “Tippe¬ 
canoe  and  Tyler  too.”  “A  square  deal  and  a  full  dinner  pail.” 
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“Too  proud  to  fight.”  “A  war  to  end  war.”  “Back  to  normalcy.” 
“Keep  cool  with  Coolidge.”  “Two  automobiles  in  every  ga¬ 
rage.”  “A  new  deal.”  “My  friends!”  “A  house  divided  against 
itself.”  “Turn  the  rascals  out.” 

Some  of  these  are  trenchant  phrases,  crystal  clear.  Some 
are  simply  words.  But  all  influenced  people.  The  printing 
press  multiplied  the  power  of  words  many  fold.  The  radio 
added  another  power,  and  here  power  is  used  in  the  mathe¬ 
matical  sense.  Television  grants  a  persuasive  personality  un¬ 
thinkable  power  to  sway  a  nation  or  a  world,  if  the  vast  audi¬ 
ence  does  not  discriminate  between  the  ostensible  and  the 
hidden  meaning.  To  develop  such  power  of  discrimination 
is  the  solemn  duty  of  all  teachers,  and  especially  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  English.  Advertisers  will  pay  thousands  of  dollars  for 
an  ear-tickling  phrase  or  slogan,  because  it  influences  people. 
They  are  quite  conscious  of  the  fact  that  constant  repetition, 
under  the  proper  conditions,  produces  a  noncritical  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  hearer.  That  is  why  Hitler  repeated  and 
Russia  is  repeating  “big”  lies.  It  is  not  implied  that  advertisers 
are  unethical.  The  intent  is  simply  to  show  how  language  may 
be  used  to  emphasize,  to  conceal,  to  make  convincing  either 
falsehood  or  truth.  Children  must  be  taught  not  only  to  read 
words,  but  to  interpret  words.  They  must  learn  to  listen  with 
discrimination.  They  must  remember  too  that  what  they 
themselves  write  or  say  is  subject  to  misinterpretation. 

The  speakers  intent.  The  importance  of  the  intent  of  the 
speaker,  in  circumstances  such  as  are  described  above,  is 
fairly  obvious.  It  is  often  less  obvious  in  literature,  especially 
if  the  writer  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  anything  that 
might  be  called  propaganda.  But  here,  too,  children  must 
learn  to  interpret  in  the  light  of  what  presumably  the  author 
wished  to  convey.  They  must  always  remember  that  words 
do  not  have  absolute,  invariable,  completely  generalized 
meanings.  Words  have  specific  meanings  in  every  specific 
situation.  They  must  be  read  in  reference  to  context,  and  with 
understanding  of  the  intent  of  the  writer. 
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‘I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him.’ 

‘ — So  are  they  all,  all  honorable  men,’  said  Antony. 

‘Plate  sin  with  gold, 

And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks; 

Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pygmy’s  straw  does  pierce  it,’  cried  Lear. 

What  do  they  really  mean?  What  do  the  authors  want  the 
reader  to  think? 

E?notional  loading.  Next,  there  is  what  might  be  called  the 
emotional  loading  of  words,  the  extent  to  which  one’s  true 
interpretation  derives  primarily  from  some  emotion  or  prej¬ 
udice.  It  is  often  a  fact  that  one’s  true  interpretation,  one’s 
effective  definition  of  a  word  is  the  result  of  association  rather 
than  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  itself. 

It  is  easy  to  find  many  examples,  from  one’s  own  personal 
reactions  to  a  list  of  words,  chosen  almost  at  random,  which 
create  no  excitement  of  any  sort — for  instance,  paper ,  pencil , 
pen,  door.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  emotional  effect  follows  the 
use  of  them.  But  substitute  for  them:  Chinese,  communist, 
war,  mother,  “Red,”  The  Fair  Deal.  Almost  everyone  has  some 
kind  of  feeling  about  those  words. 

In  a  quite  real  sense  the  feelings  one  has  about  many  words 
are  the  stuff  of  which  character  is  made.  For  example,  think 
of  any  word  which  stands  for  a  person  who  belongs  to  another 
race,  or  believes  in  a  different  religion,  or  has  different  con¬ 
victions  from  one’s  own.  If  one  really  defines  those  words  as 
meaning  someone  who  is  to  be  avoided,  condemned,  set 
apart,  despised,  that  is  a  clue  to  one’s  thinking  and  in  a  quite 
real  sense,  to  one’s  character.  It  is  the  job  of  teachers  to  make 
pupils  think  and  to  make  them  understand  that  what  people 
think  about  the  ideas  words  stand  for  is  the  measure  of  in¬ 
terpretation. 

The  Use  of  Figurative  Language 

In  the  ordinary  use  of  language  are  many  expressions,  es¬ 
pecially  metaphors,  which  require  nonliteral  interpretation. 
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People  may  be  referred  to  as  “cats”  or  “dogs”  or  “goats.”  A 
Frenchman  may  call  his  enamorata  his  “little  cabbage.”  Ad¬ 
vertising  abounds  in  trade  names  which  are  metaphorical 
because  metaphor  provides  a  vivid  sort  of  speech.  It  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  literature. 

The  various  subject  fields  of  the  curriculum  are  full  of 
figurative  expressions.  Geography  and  history  are  concerned 
with  “centers  of  population”  and  “density  of  population.” 
Arithmetic  and  algebra  deal  in  “square  roots,”  “positive  num¬ 
bers,”  “improper  fractions.”  These  are  rather  high  levels  of 
abstraction,  which  are  difficult  of  comprehension  because  it 
is  hard  for  a  child  to  establish  referents  for  them.  Grammar  is 
similarly  abstract.  The  more  completely  a  concept  is  removed 
from  experience  the  more  difficult  of  comprehension  it  be¬ 
comes.  And  yet,  if  words  are  not  translated  into  concepts  the 
learning  is  sheer  verbalism.  Children  must  be  taught  how  to 
organize  ideas,  not  simply  to  read  words.  Many  adults  en¬ 
counter  a  similar  difficulty  when  they  contemplate  modern 
art  or  listen  to  modern  music.  They  see  the  painting  and  hear 
the  music,  but  they  do  not  receive  the  message.  The  idiom  is 
strange,  unaccustomed.  Their  experience  provides  no  basis 
for  translation.  They  do  not  “understand”  that  for  which  they 
have  no  referent. 

First  agree  on  definitions,  then  begin  to  argue,  Socrates  ad¬ 
vised  his  students,  and  a  couple  of  millenniums  have  not 
weakened  the  force  of  his  admonition. 

Furthermore,  the  same  words  will  be  frequently  used  in 
adjoining  passages,  or  in  the  same  passage,  in  different  senses. 
When  this  occurs,  the  problem  of  shift  of  meaning  is  doubly 
difficult. 

Hidden  Referents  in  Literature 

Literature,  especially  poetry,  deserves  and  needs  careful 
interpretation.  One  must  so  often  read  much  more  than  the 
exact  words.  The  complete  implications  of  the  following  chal¬ 
lenge  the  ability  of  the  ablest  college  reader: 
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(1)  From  Milton’s  Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ’s  Nativity. 

...  for  from  this  happy  day, 

The  Old  Dragon  under  ground  .  .  . 

.  .  .  wroth  to  see  his  Kingdom  fail, 

Swinges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  tail. 

Who  is  the  Dragon?  Why  underground?  Why  does  he  fail? 

(2)  From  Walt  Whitman’s  Out  of  the  Cradle ,  Endlessly  Rocking. 

Out  of  the  cradle,  endlessly  rocking, 

Out  of  the  mocking-bird’s  throat,  the  musical  shuttle, 

Out  of  the  ninth  month  midnight, 

(Here  sixteen  verses  are  omitted) 

I,  chanter  of  pains  and  joys,  winter  of  here  and  hereafter, 

Taking  all  hints  to  use  them,  but  swiftly  leaping  beyond  them, 

A  reminiscence  sing. 

Note  that  the  main  verb  is  the  last  word  and  the  subject  comes 
in  the  twentieth  line.  This  is  a  poignant,  touching  piece,  full 
of  vivid  pictures,  beautifully  phrased,  but  hard  reading. 

There  is  music  in  the  words  of  poetry;  there  is  often  beauty 
in  the  rhythm,  and  in  the  sheer  sound  of  the  syllables.  In 
Lanier  and  Poe  and  Kipling,  in  Masefield  and  Robinson  and 
Frost,  and  in  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible  as  in  the 
writings  of  uncounted  others,  there  is  much  of  that  music 
and  beauty.  But  readers  must  get  more  than  tonal  effect.  They 
must  paint  mental  pictures;  they  must  think,  feel,  and  under¬ 
stand.  This  too  is  part  of  the  task  of  developing  meaning  from 
language.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  that  physiological  approach  to 
literature  which  dissects  and  analyzes  and  ultimately  stultifies 
and  bores. 

It  should  be  clear,  then,  that  many  and  complicating  factors 
enter  into  the  attempt  to  communicate  meaning  or  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  meaning  expressed  by  others.  Both  students  and 
their  teachers  must  be  aware  of  these  factors  if  claritv  and 
maturity  of  reading  and  expression  are  to  be  attained. 
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CHAPTER 

Methods  of  Evaluating  Instruction 


BASIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

Comprehensive  evaluation  in  the  language  arts  serves  to 
identify  the  needs  of  the  learner,  provides  important  informa¬ 
tion  for  use  in  guidance,  stimulates  self-direction,  and  aids  in 
planning  and  replanning  the  language  arts  curriculum.  At 
times,  evaluation  may  be  used  to  test  the  basic  hypotheses 
upon  which  a  particular  curriculum  or  instructional  program 
is  built,  as  well  as  to  provide  a  record  of  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  instructors,  learners,  and  parents.  The  evalua¬ 
tion  program  must  be  comprehensive ,  i.e.,  concerned  with 
the  total  result  of  the  school  program;  to  provide  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  sampling  into  the  major  objectives  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum;  flexible  to  allow  for  the  use  of  a  variety  of  formal  and 
informal  techniques;  and  continuous  to  permit  the  systematic 
collection  and  application  of  evidence  to  improve  the  educa¬ 
tive  process. 

Evaluation  instruments  and  procedures  need  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  terms  of  the  educational  purposes  of  the  student 
whose  performance  is  being  evaluated.  If  evaluation  is  to 
make  its  best  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  learning, 
evaluative  criteria  and  plans  for  self-appraisal  must  be  devel¬ 
oped  cooperatively  by  the  teacher  and  his  students.  These 
criteria  should  identify  changes  in  behavior  which  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  improved  attitude  toward  language  and  in¬ 
creased  skill  in  its  use.  Such  criteria  include  the  degree  of 

personal  adjustment  achieved  by  an  individual  through  his 
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understanding  of  what  language  does  to  facilitate  or  to  handi¬ 
cap  adequate  human  relationships;  his  ability  to  originate 
ideas  and  to  appraise  other  people’s  ideas;  the  level  of  his 
expressional  competence  in  speaking  and  writing  and  of  his 
comprehension  in  reading  and  listening.  Evidence  of  a  change 
in  attitude  may  be  found  in  the  social  acceptability  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  his  peer  group,  the  ajnount  and  quality  of  his 
voluntary  reading,  his  preferences  for  radio  and  television 
programs,  films  and  stage  productions;  his  awareness  of  when 
a  letter  ( or  some  other  writing )  is  needed  and  his  appropriate 
response  to  the  need. 

Though  a  teacher’s  observation  of  a  student  while  he  is 
engaged  in  various  language  activities  is  one  rich  source  of 
evidence  concerning  the  student’s  attitude  and  skills,  addi¬ 
tional  methods  must  be  used  if  valid  and  reliable  evaluation 
is  to  be  made. 

State-wide  and  city- wide  testing  programs  influence  teach¬ 
ers  to  focus  their  efforts  in  teaching  and  testing  toward  the 
objectives  measured  by  the  tests.  Unless  teachers  are  alert, 
they  may  tend  to  neglect  other  important  aims  not  formally 
measured — for  example,  attitudes  and  appreciations.  The  po¬ 
tential  dangers  should  be  avoided  by  careful  supervision  in 
the  interpretation  of  test  results.  Questionable  uses  of  test 
results  occur  when  the  achievements  of  pupils,  teachers, 
schools,  and  school  systems  are  judged  solely  on  the  basis  of 
standard  test  results,  while  other  equally  important  outcomes 
are  ignored.  Correct  interpretation  and  use  of  results  is  im¬ 
perative  in  any  evaluation  program. 


DISCOVERING  PUPIL  NEEDS 

For  convenience  in  discussion,  the  methods  or  techniques 
of  evaluation  may  be  classified  as  (a)  teacher-made  or  in¬ 
formal  and  (b)  standardized  or  formal.  The  standardized 
methods  of  evaluation  are  valuable  for  measuring  growth 
over  long  periods  of  time  and  for  providing  comparative  data 
based  upon  more  or  less  uniform  standard  units  of  measure- 
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ment.  Such  standardized  tests,  however,  constitute  only  10 
to  15  per  cent  of  the  total  program  of  evaluation.  The  remain¬ 
ing  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  day-by-day  evaluation  involves 
informal  tests  and  techniques,  developed  by  the  teacher  for 
guiding  the  pupils’  growth  in  language  as  well  as  for  judging 
the  effectiveness  of  instructional  content  and  methods. 

Informal  or  teacher-made  tests  in  reading,  writing,  speak¬ 
ing  and  listening  may  include  items  involving  multiple  choice, 
completion,  true-false,  or  matching  types  of  responses  on  the 
part  of  the  learner.  In  format,  they  are  similar  to  standardized 
tests,  except  that  they  are  constructed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  particular  classroom  or  situation.  Oral  techniques  such 
as  summaries  and  critiques  are  also  used.  The  tests  do  not 
generally  have  standardized  measuring  units  and  are  not  valu¬ 
able  for  other  than  local  comparisons.  They  do,  however,  af¬ 
ford  a  highly  useful  basis  for  the  identification  of  pupils’ 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Checklists  for  diagnosis  of  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and 
listening  provide  a  useful  inventory  of  selected  behavior  traits 
against  which  the  teacher  or  other  observer  may  check  the 
performance  of  the  learner,  usually  in  terms  of  specific  dis¬ 
abilities  or  problems  encountered.  While  standardized  check¬ 
lists  are  available,  informal  or  teacher-made  lists  are  fre¬ 
quently  more  closely  related  to  specific  classroom  situations. 
Such  instruments  are  particularly  useful  in  speech  classes.1 

Observation  of  learners  at  work  is  closely  related  to  the 
checklist.  Generally,  however,  it  is  less  comprehensive  and 
aimed  at  more  specific  items  of  behavior  or  ability.  In  silent 
reading,  for  example,  a  teacher  may  observe  the  eye-move¬ 
ments  of  the  learner  or  in  oral  reading  may  note  the  omission 
of  words  or  substitution  of  words.  This  observation  method 
may  also  be  used  in  writing,  speaking,  and  listening. 

More  evaluation  programs  of  the  genetic  development  type 
are  needed  in  the  area  of  language  arts.  They  would  probably 
contribute  valuable  information  for  purposes  of  instructional 

1  See  list  of  tests  and  measuring  instruments,  Bibliography,  pp.  470-72, 
479. 
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and  curriculum  planning.  Pupil  growth  in  language  arts  might 
be  studied  intensively  over  a  period  of  years.  Cumulative  data 
gathered  from  year  to  year  by  means  of  tests  and  other  tech¬ 
niques  could  be  utilized  for  this  purpose.  The  records  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  writings  over  a  period  of  years  could  be  analyzed  to  find 
the  normal  patterns  of  growth.  Seven  suggestive  case  studies 
for  test  constructors  can  be  found  in  the  reference  given  be¬ 
low.2  For  further  study  on  child  development  and  growth  in 
language  power  the  following  references  are  recommended.3 

STUDYING  PUPILS’  PERSONALITY  AND  SOCIAL 

BEHAVIOR 

The  Interview 

The  interview  is  a  method  valuable  for  probing  individual 
difficulties  and  is  generally  more  time-consuming  than  many 
of  the  other  methods.  In  instances  in  which  the  evaluation 
by  less  time-consuming  methods  does  not  yield  desirable 
results,  the  interview  of  the  individual  or  group  may  be  used 
in  order  to  discover  specific  difficulties  or  the  dynamics  of 
a  situation  which  learners  face.  Interviews  have  been  classi¬ 
fied  into  three  major  types: 

1.  The  diagnostic  interview  to  discover  facts,  opinions, 
attitudes,  and  personal  experiences 

2.  The  survey  interview  to  discover  how  a  representa¬ 
tive  cross-section  feels  about  a  particular  problem 

3.  The  treatment  interview  in  which  the  emphasis  is 
upon  therapy  to  help  an  individual  to  adjust  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  problem  or  situation. 

2  June  D.  Ferebee,  Doris  Jackson,  Dorothy  Saunders,  and  Alvina  Treut, 
They  All  Want  to  Write  (Indianapolis,  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  1939). 

3  Dora  V.  Smith,  “Teaching  Language  in  the  Elementary  School,”  Growth 
in  Language  Power  as  Related  to  Child  Development,  Forty-Third  Yearbook, 
Part  II,  Ch.  IV,  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  (Chicago,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press,  1944),  pp.  52-97. 

Lou  La  Brant,  A  Study  of  Certain  Language  Developments  in  Children  in 
Grades  IV-XII,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.  ( Provincetown,  Mass., 
Journal  Press,  1933). 

See  also  the  Bibliography,  pp.  443-44. 
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Anecdotal  Records 

Anecdotal  records  are  frequently  helpful  to  the  classroom 
teacher.  Use  of  them  for  discovering  the  status  of  individual 
pupils  is  usually  restricted  to  records  of  behavior  and  person¬ 
ality  since  other  methods  are  frequently  more  economical 
in  obtaining  data  on  skills,  abilities,  and  interests.  The  anec¬ 
dotal  record  is  better  adapted  than  most  methods  to  evaluate 
the  behavior,  motives,  and  attitudes  of  the  learner.  When 
data  from  the  anecdotal  records  are  combined  with  informa¬ 
tion  gathered  by  other  methods,  it  is  possible  to  trace  the 
growth  and  development  of  pupils  over  a  period  of  time.  The 
major  value  of  the  anecdotal  record  is  that  it  provides  a  quali¬ 
tative  and  dynamic  picture  of  the  growth  of  the  individual. 
If  teachers  systematically  record  their  observations  of  the  be¬ 
havior  of  children  without  attempting  to  interpret  the  be¬ 
havior  when  recording  an  anecdote,  a  high  degree  of  ob¬ 
jectivity  may  be  achieved.  The  records  should  be  written  in 
concise,  factual  and  inclusive  manner.  Actions  and  behavior 
which  are  recorded  in  anecdotal  fashion  should  be  introduced 
by  a  phrase  or  sentence  which  will  give  the  person  who  later 
interprets  the  anecdotal  record  some  idea  of  the  situation  in 
which  the  anecdote  occurred.  The  verbal  or  other  expressive 
acts  which  are  recorded  should  be  related  to  some  particular 
type  of  behavior  for  which  the  observation  is  made,  such  as 
emotional  adjustment,  social  adjustment ,  cooperation  or 
leadership. 

Pupil  Self-Evaluation 

Pupil  self-evaluation  is  a  useful  method  of  evaluation.  Pu¬ 
pils  may  keep  a  diary  or  log  of  books  and  magazines  they 
have  read,  of  radio  or  television  programs  to  which  they  have 
listened,  and  similar  records  of  their  language  arts  behavior. 
The  interests  and  activities  of  out-of-school  hours  are  often 
unwittingly  revealing.  These  records  may  then  be  used  as  a 
method  of  pupil  self-evaluation  or  joint  evaluation  by  the 
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teacher  and  the  learner.  The  informal  type  of  rating  scale  is 
often  used  as  a  self-evaluative  device  by  which  pupils  estimate 
or  judge  their  own  behavior. 

A  self-descriptive  inventory  is  one  in  which  the  individual 
is  asked  to  rate  himself,  usually  “Yes”  or  “No,”  on  a  series  of 
questions  about  personal,  social,  and  emotional  behavior. 
This  method  requires  excellent  rapport  between  the  examiner 
and  the  examinee.  Since  it  is  possible  for  the  student  to  falsify 
his  answers,  evidence  from  this  source  should  be  used  with 
caution.  Because  of  the  nature  of  this  type  of  evaluation, 
therefore,  results  should  always  be  used  in  connection  with 
other  information  such  as  the  results  from  rating  scales,  anec¬ 
dotal  records,  and  sociometric  methods.4 

Rating  Scales 

Rating  scales  may  be  of  the  formal  or  informal  type.  They 
are  widely  used  in  the  evaluation  of  pupil  personality.  It  is 
important  that  the  person  who  rates  have  more  than  a  super¬ 
ficial  acquaintance  and  impression  of  the  student  being  rated. 
The  results  depend  not  only  on  the  abilities  of  the  rater  as  an 
objective  observer,  but  on  the  construction  of  the  rating  scale 
itself.  In  general,  rating  scales  are  less  accurate  for  intangible 
traits  than  for  readily  observable  characteristics  such  as  neat¬ 
ness. 

Attitude  Scales 

Attitude  scales,  which  measure  attitudes  or  opinions,  have 
been  prepared  by  Remmers  at  Purdue  University  5  and  by 
Thurstone  at  the  University  of  Chicago.6  Other  developments 
are  the  more  generalized  attitude  scales,  such  as  the  Scale  of 
Beliefs  by  the  staff  of  the  Eight-Year  Study  of  the  Progres¬ 
sive  Education  Association  7  and  the  Wrightstone  Scale  of 

4  See  the  list  of  tests  and  scales  in  the  Bibliography,  pp.  471-73. 

5  See  the  list  of  tests  and  scales  in  the  Bibliography,  pp.  472-73. 

6  See  the  list  of  tests  and  scales  in  the  Bibliography,  p.  473. 

7  See  the  list  of  tests  and  scales  in  the  Bibliography,  p.  473. 
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Civic  Beliefs.8  These  scales  permit  the  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors  to  judge  growth  toward  desirable  civic  attitudes  and 
beliefs.  Bernice  Baxter  describes  behavior  patterns  in  group 
development  and  in  democratic  practices  that  are  very  sug¬ 
gestive  of  items  for  an  attitude  scale.9 

Sociometric  Methods 

Sociometric  methods  are  excellent  devices  for  obtaining 
data  about  the  personal  and  social  growth  and  development  of 
pupils.  Several  types  of  sociometric  techniques  may  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Teachers  may  ask  pupils  to  write  the  names  of  their 
best  friends  in  the  class.  These  friendship  choices  may  then 
be  used  to  make  a  sociometric  chart,  or  sociogram.  Of  a  some¬ 
what  similar  nature  is  the  social  acceptance  scale  in  which  all 
individuals  in  a  class  may  rate  other  individuals  as  possible 
partners  in  some  classroom  enterprise.  A  third  sociometric 
method  involves  the  “Who’s  Who’’  technique  in  which  the 
individuals  in  the  class  may  nominate  class  members  for  such 
roles  as  leader,  helper,  bookworm,  or  snob. 

UNCOVERING  PUPIL  INTERESTS 

Interest  inventories  have  been  used  increasingly  by  teach¬ 
ers  in  recent  years.  These  inventories  cover  vocational  and 
avocational  interests  and  furnish  clues  to  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  and  listening  interests.  Teachers  wishing  to  con¬ 
struct  inventories  for  specific  purposes  will  find  helpful  the 
general  pattern  used  in  the  construction  of  those  already 
standardized  and  in  print.10 

Questionnaires  are  techniques  for  obtaining  facts,  opinions, 
and  information  by  asking  the  pupil  either  to  check  certain 
standard  answers  or  to  write  a  free  response  to  specific  ques- 

8  See  the  list  of  tests  and  scales  in  the  Bibliography,  p.  473. 

9  Bernice  Baxter,  “Democratic  Practices  in  the  Language  Arts,”  The  Ele¬ 
mentary  English  Review,  XX  (March,  1943),  108-111. 

10  For  examples  see  the  Bibliography,  p.  473. 
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tions.  This  type  of  questionnaire  is  usually  of  the  informal 
or  teacher-made  variety. 

USING  OBJECTIVE  STANDARDIZED  TESTS  TO 
MEASURE  PROGRESS  IN  READING,  WRITING, 
SPEAKING,  AND  LISTENING 

Evaluating  Reading  Skill  and  Comprehension 

The  evaluation  of  reading  involves  not  only  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  skills  and  abilities  from  the  reading  readiness  stage 
of  the  kindergarten  and  first-grade  child,  but  also  the  more 
complicated  skills,  abilities,  interests,  attitudes,  and  apprecia¬ 
tions  at  the  high  school  and  college  level.11  In  terms  of  the 
scope  of  abilities,  interests,  needs,  and  attitudes  measured  in 
reading,  various  reading  tests  and  techniques  have  been  de¬ 
vised  to  measure  work-study  skills,  library  usage  skills,  as  well 
as  comprehension  and  critical  thinking  in  reading. 

The  factors  involved  in  reading  comprehension,  according 
to  Frederick  B.  Davis  12  have  been  identified  as  word  mean¬ 
ing  and  reasoning  in  reading.  The  latter  involves  facility  in 
weaving  together  several  ideas,  showing  their  relationships, 
and  drawing  correct  inferences  from  the  writer’s  statements. 
Other  specific  factors  identified  by  Davis  were  these:  (1) 
ability  to  determine  the  writer’s  purpose,  intent  or  point  of 
view;  ( 2 )  ability  to  understand  the  writer’s  explicit  statements 
or  to  get  the  literal  meaning;  (3)  ability  to  follow  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  passage  and  to  identify  antecedents  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  it;  (4)  ability  to  select  the  main  thought  of  a  pas¬ 
sage;  (5)  ability  to  determine  from  context  the  meaning  of 
an  unfamiliar  word  or  to  select  an  appropriate  meaning;  and 
( 6 )  ability  to  determine  the  tone  and  mood  implicit  and  ex¬ 
plicit  in  a  passage. 

Another  objective  of  reading  common  to  many  content  sub- 

11  See  the  Bibliography,  p.  473. 

12  Frederick  B.  Davis,  “What  Do  Reading  Tests  Really  Measure?”  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Journal,  XXXIII  (April,  1944),  180-187. 
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jects  is  development  of  critical  thinking.  Within  the  past  dec¬ 
ade,  test  technicians  have  developed  some  measures  of  various 
aspects  of  critical  thinking.  These  tests  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  Cooperative  Test  of  Social  Studies  Abilities,13  theWatson- 
Glazer  Tests  of  Critical  Thinking,14  the  Lorge-Gans  Test  of 
Critical  Reading,15  and  the  tests  developed  by  the  Evaluation 
Staff  of  the  Eight-Year  Study  at  the  University  of  Chicago.16 
The  major  aspects  of  critical  thinking  for  which  test  exercises 
have  been  developed  include:  (1)  ability  to  interpret  data, 
which  involves  the  ability  to  draw  conclusions  and  to  make 
inferences;  (2)  application  of  principles,  which  involves  abil¬ 
ity  to  discriminate  among  correct  principles  and  generaliza¬ 
tions,  statements  which  contain  errors  in  reasoning  such  as 
true  but  irrelevant  statements,  false  analogies,  appeals  to 
false  authority,  and  popular  misconceptions;  (3)  recognizing 
the  logic  of  an  argument,  which  involves  ability  to  select  from 
a  list  the  major  or  minor  premises  that  must  be  accepted  if 
certain  stated  conclusions  are  to  be  applied  in  order  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  logic  of  an  argument;  the  ability  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  a  fact  and  an  assumption,  between  a  logical  argument 
and  one  involving  ridicule  of  the  person  who  may  be  making 
the  argument.  The  pioneer  efforts  in  developing  exercises  to 
test  achievement  in  skills  of  thinking  need  to  be  refined  and 
improved  by  research.  The  development  of  adequate  test 
exercises  for  elementary  school  pupils  is  an  immediate  need. 

Tests  of  Appreciation  of  Literature 

Techniques  for  appraisal  in  literature  have  been  con¬ 
structed  most  notably  for  discrimination  and  appreciation. 
Most  of  these  newer  appraisal  techniques  in  literature  have 
tended  to  be  of  the  objectively  scored  type  of  instrument. 
Efforts  have  been  made  in  the  Cooperative  Reading  Test 17 

13  See  the  Bibliography,  p.  474. 

14  See  the  Bibliography,  p.  475. 

15  See  the  Bibliography,  p.  475. 

16  See  the  Bibliography,  p.  475. 

17  See  the  Bibliography,  p.  474. 
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and  Cooperative  Literary  Comprehension  Test 18  to  provide 
a  valid  measure  at  the  high  school  level  of  both  speed  and 
comprehension  in  reading,  and  of  such  insights  and  abilities 
as  the  student’s  perception  of  the  mood  of  a  selection,  his 
emotional  reactions  to  a  passage,  his  recognition  of  the 
mood,  feeling,  or  tone  of  the  passage,  whether  it  is  facetious 
or  serious,  animated  or  matter  of  fact,  satirical,  humorous,  or 
burlesque.  It  would  seem  both  possible  and  desirable  to  de¬ 
vise  tests  of  literature  comprehension  for  elementary  school 
pupils.  These  tests  could  use  essentially  the  same  techniques 
of  construction  which  have  been  used  for  tests  at  more  ad¬ 
vanced  levels  of  mental  and  chronological  development  of 
pupils.  Such  new  developments  await  an  awakened  and  a 
broadened  interest  in  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  teaching 
literature  at  the  elementary-school  level. 

The  Carroll  Test  of  Prose  Appreciation,  which  has  forms  for 
both  high  school  and  college,  tests  ability  to  rank  four  de¬ 
scriptive  passages  in  order  of  literary  merit.  In  addition  to 
being  a  useful  measure  of  appreciation  of  literary  style,  it 
is  a  valuable  teaching  device  for  the  improvement  of  com¬ 
position.19 

A  test  of  contemporary  reading,  prepared  in  tentative  form 
by  Dora  V.  Smith,  University  of  Minnesota,  for  the  Regents 
Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Cost  of  Public  Education  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  compares  pupils’  knowledge  of  cheap 
fiction  with  their  acquaintance  with  more  reputable  books.20 
It  offers  some  worthwhile  suggestions  for  gathering  evidence 
about  the  discrimination  of  students  in  the  books  and  maga- 

18  See  the  Bibliography,  p.  476. 

19  See  the  Bibliography,  p.  476. 

20  Dora  V.  Smith,  Evaluating  Instruction  in  Secondary  School  English,  A 
Report  of  the  New  York  Regents’  Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Cost  of  Public 
Education,  English  Monograph  No.  11.  (Chicago,  National  Council  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  English,  1941),  52-58;  79-91. 

- ,  Evaluating  Instruction  in  English  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of 

New  York,  Eighth  Research  Bulletin  of  the  National  Conference  on  Research 
in  English  (Chicago,  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1941),  26-37. 
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zines  they  read  ( as  well  as  in  the  motion  pictures  they  see  and 
the  radio  programs  to  which  they  listen ) . 


Studying  Reading  Interests 

Reading  interests  may  be  studied  in  numerous  ways.  One 
of  these  is  by  the  expression  of  preferences  or  tastes  for  read¬ 
ing  about  a  range  of  topics  or  subjects.  Interest  inventories 
are  useful  for  this  purpose.21  Another  method  of  determining 
reading  interests  is  to  note  what  a  student  actually  reads 
rather  than  what  he  says  he  would  like  to  read.  A  third  proce¬ 
dure  is  to  analyze  either  expressed  or  observed  preferences  in 
reading,  as  to  the  maturity,  the  depth,  or  the  intensity  of  the 
interests  revealed. 

Appraisal  of  interests  through  observation,  questionnaire, 
and  interview,  have  been  used  in  many  studies.  Investigators 
have  observed  the  reading  habits  of  pupils  in  libraries  and  of 
adults  in  public  libraries  and  on  subway  trains  or  in  other 
situations.  Some  have  studied  the  reactions  of  pupils  to  differ¬ 
ent  selections  read  aloud  to  them.  Others  have  used  a  com¬ 
bination  of  techniques.  One  investigator,  for  example,  has 
combined  the  interview  and  the  questionnaire  techniques  in 
his  study  of  the  reading  interests  of  gifted  children. 

Another  technique  for  appraising  interests  involves  the  use 
of  cumulative  diaries,  logs,  or  journals  kept  by  students  or 
teachers.  Applications  of  this  technique  are  illustrated  by 
such  methods  as  the  Cumulative  Reading  Record  of  Margaret 
Skinner,22  and  the  reading  records  formulated  by  the  Evalu¬ 
ation  Staff  of  the  Eight-Year  Study.23  In  the  Reading  Record 
of  the  Eight-Year  Study,  each  entry  in  the  student’s  log  of 
books,  newspapers,  and  magazines  read,  is  assessed  for  ma¬ 
turity  in  accordance  with  a  predetermined  scale  of  values  set 


21  See  the  inventories  listed  in  the  Bibliography,  p.  473. 

22  See  the  Bibliography,  p.  473. 

23  See  the  Bibliography,  p.  473. 
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up  by  a  jury  using  a  special  formula  for  that  purpose.  Thus  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  the  average  maturity  as  well  as  the  range 
of  a  student’s  reading  interests.24 


EVALUATING  WRITING 

Evaluation  of  writing  involves  an  appraisal  of  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  ability  to  communicate  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  var¬ 
ious  written  forms  appropriate  to  his  purpose  on  a  specific 
occasion  and  to  the  reader  whom  he  intends  to  reach. 

In  determining  growth  of  a  student  in  imaginative  writing, 
a  teacher  may  use  any  or  all  of  the  following  procedures:  in¬ 
dividual  conferences  in  which  the  teacher  and  pupil  evaluate 
progress  together,  comparison  by  the  student  of  his  own 
writing  at  different  times  with  regard  to  how  well  he  has 
achieved  his  purpose  and  what  effect  he  has  produced  in  the 
reader,  appraisal  by  the  teacher  of  the  pupil’s  writing,  measur¬ 
ing  the  results,  as  objectively  as  possible,  with  standards  of 
effectiveness  and  correctness  appropriate  to  the  intellectual 
and  emotional  maturity  of  the  pupils. 

Through  standardized  tests,  the  teacher  may  evaluate  the 
student’s  growth  in  ability  to  select,  organize,  and  express 
ideas;  to  proof  read  for  errors  in  spelling,  punctuation,  capi¬ 
talization,  and  grammatical  usage;  to  use  effective  words  and 
sentence  patterns;  to  maintain  one  point  of  view;  to  choose 
vivid  diction;  and  to  make  an  emotional  or  intellectual  appeal 
to  the  reader,  according  to  his  intent. 

Many  such  tests  are  available  to  teachers,  as  indicated  by 
the  list  on  pages  476-77.  The  more  closely  the  task  required  of 
the  student  resembles  the  act  of  expression  the  more  valid 
the  test.  The  more  nearly  the  items  tested  correspond  to  cur¬ 
rent  standards  of  acceptable  usage,  the  better  the  test.  There 
is  no  excuse,  for  example,  for  the  appearance  in  a  test  today  of 
such  an  expression  as  It  is  I  or  It  is  me  without  indication  of 

24  American  Education  Fellowship.  1000  Authors  Evaluated  as  to  Difficulty 
and  Maturity  (  Mimeographed ) . 
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whether  formal  or  informal  speech  is  required.  Neither  is 
there  excuse  for  such  distinctions  as  those  between  anxious 
and  eager  or  can  and  may .25 

One  technique  of  evaluation  which  is  purposeful  and  en¬ 
lightening  is  choosing  the  “best”  material  for  a  class  maga¬ 
zine.  Students  present  for  consideration,  at  regular  intervals, 
pieces  of  their  best  writing.  Through  student  editors,  assist¬ 
ants,  and  committees  on  copyreading,  final  selections  are 
made.  The  selected  and  the  rejected  materials  become  ex¬ 
amples  of  more  effective  and  less  effective  writing.  Editor- 
writer  analysis  is  informing  to  all  who  participate  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  and  evaluating. 

Students  from  early  childhood  through  adulthood  are  con¬ 
tinuously  experiencing  the  need  to  write  letters,  explanations 
and  instructions,  minutes  of  meetings,  reports  of  reading  and 
of  first-hand  experiences,  news  stories  of  events  in  which  they 
are  participants,  and  statements  of  opinion  in  editorials,  in 
forums,  and  in  public  discussions.  In  all  these  kinds  of  writ¬ 
ing,  pupils  can  be  trained  to  see  that  writing  must  be  clear 
and  coherent.  It  must  be  complete,  yet  concise;  convincing, 
and  courteous.  Students’  writing,  therefore,  can  be  evaluated 
in  terms  of  the  selection  of  ideas  presented,  evidence  of  plan, 
effectiveness  of  sentence  structure,  choice  of  words,  and  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  reader. 

In  handwriting  the  measure  is  mainly  the  legibility  of  the 
individual’s  writing.  The  evaluation  is  in  terms  of  readabilitv 
and  of  the  suitability  of  the  script  for  the  purpose  of  the  writ¬ 
ing.  Excellent  helps  are  available  such  as  the  scales  of  Ayres, 
Freeman,  Conrad,  and  others  both  for  determining  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  at  which  students  write  and  for  careful  diagnosis  by 
the  learner  himself  of  his  specific  elements  of  strength  and 
weakness.26 

Progress  in  spelling  may  be  measured  by  standardized  tests, 

25  Robert  C.  Pooley,  “Contributions  of  Research  to  the  Teaching  of  Eng¬ 
lish,”  English  Journal,  XXXVII  (April,  1948),  170-175. 

26  See  the  Bibliography,  p.  477. 
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either  timed  or  untimed,  in  context  or  in  columns.  The  words 
selected  represent  those  most  frequently  used  in  the  com¬ 
bined  writing  of  children  and  adults.  More  important,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  coefficient  of  misspelling,  which  indicates  the  num¬ 
ber  of  words  per  thousand  written  which  the  child  misspells 
in  his  own  writing.  The  teaching  job  is  only  half  done,  how¬ 
ever,  until  the  nature  of  the  pupil’s  difficulty  is  analyzed  and 
he  is  helped  to  overcome  it. 

In  the  Regents’  Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Cost  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  State  of  New  York,  grammar  and  usage  were 
scored  in  actual  samples  of  students’  written  work  with 
weighted  values  assigned  to  each  element  in  arriving  at  a 
total  score.  This  method  provides  for  the  objective  scoring 
of  one  aspect  of  an  essay  examination  or  written  product.27 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  has  employed 
similar  methods  of  scoring  for  grammar  and  usage  in  analyz¬ 
ing  and  rating  objectively  samples  of  the  student’s  actual 
written  work.  In  addition  to  grammar  and  usage  it  has  been 
found  possible  also  to  obtain  indexes  of  the  student’s  ability 
to  organize  his  materials  and  to  express  himself  with  facility 
by  means  of  the  improved  scoring  of  the  essay  examination. 
Stalnaker  and  Diederich  have  made  important  contributions 
in  this  area  at  the  college  or  adult  level.28 

In  an  evaluation  of  creative  writing  in  New  York  City  the 
following  criteria  of  judgment  were  set  up  and  illustrated  by 
graded  examples  of  children’s  writing  in  prose  and  poetry. 
The  criteria  were  ( 1 )  the  originality  of  ideas  and  themes  or 
the  original  treatment  of  ideas  or  themes;  (2)  facility  of  ex¬ 
pression — ease,  finish,  richness,  variety  in  main  ideas  with 
subordination  of  minor  ideas  as  opposed  to  halting  or  awk¬ 
ward  expression. 

The  scoring,  or  assigning  of  values  was  done  by  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  equal-appearing  interval.  Several  judges  were 
asked  to  sort  the  samples  of  the  creative  writing  into  eleven 

27  Smith,  op.  cit. 

28  See  the  Bibliography,  pp.  478-79. 
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piles,  representing  eleven  points  on  a  scale  from  0  to  10.  Three 
independent  raters,  for  example,  might  assign  to  the  poem 
of  Pupil  A  the  values  8,  9,  and  8,  respectively,  which  would 
average  8.3.  The  same  raters  might  assign  to  the  poem  of 
Pupil  B  the  values  of  5,  5,  and  6,  which  would  average  5.3. 
This  is  illustrative  of  the  technique  used  in  the  composition 
scales  created  by  Hudelson,  Trabue,  VanWagenen,  and  oth¬ 
ers.29 

Analysis  indicates  that  when  the  average  rating  of  three  or 
more  judges  is  taken  and  when  criteria  of  judgment  have 
been  defined  and  illustrated,  the  average  rating  shows  close 
agreement  with  the  average  rating  of  any  other  group  of 
three  or  more  independent  qualified  raters.  For  the  68  pupils, 
the  average  ratings  of  one  set  of  three  judges  showed  a  cor¬ 
relation  of  .91,  with  the  average  ratings  of  another  set  of  three 
judges. 

In  summary  it  may  be  said  that  the  newer  trends  in  the 
techniques  for  the  measurement  of  grammar,  usage,  and  com¬ 
position  have  contributed  toward  improved  methods  for  scor¬ 
ing  of  the  essay  examination  or  other  written  products.  These 
methods  depend  upon  a  careful  formulation  of  standards  and 
values  which  the  teacher  or  scorer  applies  to  an  actual  sam¬ 
pling  of  a  student’s  written  work.  Not  only  can  technical  mat¬ 
ters  such  as  grammar  and  usage  be  rated  by  these  methods, 
but  creative  writing  also  may  be  judged  and  evaluated  for 
qualities  of  originality  and  facility  of  expression. 


EVALUATING  SPEAKING 

The  transitory  and  usually  unrecorded  nature  of  oral  com¬ 
munication  makes  systematic  evaluation  of  it  difficult.  The 
advent  of  recording  machines  has  shown  promise  of  meeting 
this  particular  difficulty,  but  the  correct  management  of  the 
machine  and  the  cost  of  recordings  make  the  application  of 

29  See  the  Bibliography,  pp.  478-79. 
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this  technique  of  limited  value  in  many  public  school  situa¬ 
tions. 

Even  when  oral  communication  is  recorded,  it  must  be 
evaluated  by  a  jury  which  uses  some  method  of  rating.  The 
more  conventional  methods  of  rating  speech  must  be  widely 
used  in  most  classroom  situations.  Franklin  H.  Knower  has 
analyzed  the  complex  process  of  securing  diagnostic  and 
evaluative  measures  of  speech  achievement.30  The  research 
of  Wayne  Thompson  31  has  shown  us  that  the  paired-compari¬ 
son  method  of  rating  is  better  than  the  rank  order  method, 
that  simple  rating  devices  are  better  than  complicated  ones. 

In  one  study,  Franklin  H.  Knower  and  Marjorie  Emerson  32 
compared  and  evaluated  voice  recordings  made  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  of  speech  training.  Two  meth¬ 
ods  of  comparison  and  evaluation  were  used.  First,  all  record¬ 
ings  were  rated  in  random  order;  second,  the  two  recordings 
for  each  individual  were  rated  in  direct  comparison  with  each 
other.  The  paired-comparison  method  proved  more  effective 
for  revealing  improvement  in  the  use  of  the  voice. 

Various  rating  scales  for  speech  and  voice  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  and  published  in  journals  so  that  they  are  available  for 
use  and  adaptation.  To  evaluate  oral  composition,  Royal  F. 
Netzer  33  experimented  with  a  technique  analogous  to  prod¬ 
uct  scales  in  writing.  Just  as  the  quality  of  a  sample  of  writing 
may  be  measured  by  comparing  it  with  a  series  of  samples 
graded  in  quality,  so  may  the  quality  of  a  student’s  oral  com¬ 
munication  be  measured  by  comparing  it  with  a  series  of 
samples.  Netzer’s  scale  classifies  elementary  school  pupil’s 

30  Franklin  H.  Knower,  “What  Is  a  Speech  Test?”  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Speech,  XXX  (December,  1944),  485-493. 

31  Wayne  Thompson,  “Is  There  a  Yardstick  for  Measuring  Speech  Skills?” 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XXIX  (February,  1943),  87-91. 

Wayne  Thompson,  “An  Experimental  Study  of  Accuracy  of  Typical  Speech 
Rating  Techniques,”  Speech  Monographs,  XI  (1944),  65-79. 

See  also  Bibliography,  p.  479. 

32  Franklin  H.  Knower,  and  Marjorie  Emerson,  “Indices  of  Achievement  in 
Voice  Instruction,”  Journal  of  Speech  Disorders,  XL  (June,  1946),  159-164. 

33  Royal  F.  Netzer,  “The  Evaluation  of  a  Technique  for  Measuring  Improve¬ 
ment  in  Oral  Composition,”  Journal  of  Experimental  Education,  VI  ( Septem¬ 
ber,  1937),  35-39. 
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verbal  responses  to  a  story,  to  a  picture,  and  to  an  object. 
They  are  on  recordings  and  graded  in  quality.  This  technique 
is  in  an  experimental  stage,  but  it  offers  possibilities  for  devel¬ 
opment  of  evaluation  in  new  directions. 

The  relationship  of  personality  to  achievement  in  speaking 
has  been  recognized  for  a  long  time.  The  difficulties  and  com¬ 
plexities  of  evaluating  the  relatively  intangible  characteristics 
of  individual  and  group  dynamics  have  not  yet  been  satis¬ 
factorily  solved.  In  recent  years,  however,  some  attempts 
have  been  made  to  study  the  relationship  of  speaking  and 
discussion  to  the  personal  and  social  adjustment  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  or  of  the  group.  In  the  study  of  the  relationship  of 
personality  to  speaking,  Howard  Gilkinson  34  developed  a 
social  fears  scale  and  used  it  to  analyze  some  of  the  significant 
features  of  stage  fright.  He  found  that  scores  on  the  scale 
correlated  significantly  with  the  characteristics  of  the  speak¬ 
ing  voice  and  that  a  general  sense  of  inferiority  operates  as  a 
primary  cause  of  stage  fright. 

In  group  discussion  and  speaking  situations,  Bernice  Baxter 
and  Rosalind  Cassidy  35  have  studied  the  relationship  of  the 
classroom  atmosphere  and  teachers’  attitudes  to  the  nature 
of  the  students’  participation  in  the  group.  The  techniques 
of  evaluation  required  for  this  type  of  study  involve  not  only 
the  analysis  of  the  content  of  the  discussion  and  projective 
techniques,  but  also  the  use  of  sociometric  techniques  in  or¬ 
der  to  discover  the  interrelationships  among  individuals.  This 
type  of  evaluation,  although  it  is  relatively  new,  offers  op¬ 
portunities  for  further  exploration  and  experimentation. 


EVALUATING  LISTENING 

In  the  field  of  listening,  perhaps  least  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  development  of  methods  of  appraisal.  Relatively 
few  instruments  are  available. 

34  Howard  Gilkinson,  “Social  Fears  as  Reported  by  Students  in  College 
Speech  Classes,”  Speech  Monographs,  IX  (1942),  141-160. 

35  Bernice  Baxter,  and  Rosalind  Cassidy,  Group  Experiences  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Way  (New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1943). 
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Ralph  G.  Nichols  36  reviewed  studies  relating  to  classroom 
listening  and  from  these  formulated  a  list  of  factors  in  listen¬ 
ing  comprehension.  Some  of  these  were  intelligence,  reading 
comprehension,  size  of  vocabulary,  ability  to  make  inferences, 
and  ability  to  visualize  the  plan  of  a  speech. 

The  most  ambitious  effort  to  construct  a  test  of  listening 
comprehension  is  reported  by  James  I.  Brown.37  He  con¬ 
sidered  listening  as  involving  two  major  factors:  (1)  recep¬ 
tion  and  (2)  reflection.  Under  reception  he  included  the 
ability  ( a )  to  get,  ( b )  to  follow  the  sequence  of,  and  ( c )  to 
keep  in  mind  the  series  of  details  of  a  speech.  Under  reflection 
he  grouped  (a)  getting  the  central  ideas,  (b)  drawing  in¬ 
ferences,  (c)  distinguishing  relevant  from  irrelevant  mate¬ 
rial,  (d)  using  contextual  clues  to  word  meanings,  and  (e) 
using  transitional  elements.  Two  other  measures  which  he 
derived  from  his  study  were  a  measure  of  impressionability 
and  a  measure  of  rationalization. 

The  test  appears  to  be  reasonably  valid  and  reliable  and 
after  slight  revisions  will  be  usable  at  both  high  school  and 
college  levels.  Section  1  of  the  test  measures  an  artificial  listen¬ 
ing  situation,  whereas  Section  2  measures  a  more  natural 
listening  situation. 

Several  comprehensive  studies,  involving  a  variety  of  ap¬ 
praisals,  have  been  made  of  radio  listening.  The  most  exten¬ 
sive  study  or  series  of  studies  in  this  area  has  been  those  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Evaluation  of  School  Broadcasts  at  Ohio  State 
University.  A  brief  summary  of  these  findings  is  presented  by 
Norman  Woelfel  and  I.  Keith  Tyler.38  Numbers  of  tests  and 
techniques  are  reported,  based  on  this  study,  which  parallel 

36  Ralph  G.  Nichols,  “Factors  in  Listening  Comprehension,”  Speech  Mono¬ 
graphs,  XV  (1948),  154-165. 

See  also  Bibliography,  p.  479. 

37  James  I.  Brown,  “The  Construction  of  a  Diagnostic  Test  of  Listening 
Comprehension,”  Journal  of  Experimental  Education,  XVIII  ( December, 
1949),  139-146. 

James  I.  Brown,  “The  Measurement  of  Listening  Ability,”  School  and  So¬ 
ciety,  LXXI  (February,  1950),  69-71. 

38  Norman  Woelfel,  and  I.  Keith  Tyler,  Radio  and  the  School  (Yonkers, 
New  York,  World  Book  Company,  1945). 
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in  many  instances  the  types  of  instruments  used  to  measure 
outcomes  in  reading.  They  include  interest  inventories  and 
checklists,  tests  of  listening  comprehension  for  the  acquisition 
of  facts  and  information,  tests  of  thinking,  interpretation  of 
data,  and  the  application  of  principles  to  new  situations.  They 
include  also  scales  of  attitudes  and  beliefs.  Among  the  tech¬ 
niques  utilized  to  evaluate  school  broadcasts  were  the  student 
diary  or  log  of  programs  listened  to  outside  of  school  and  the 
subsequent  rating  of  the  maturity  level  of  each  program. 

A  study  was  conducted  by  Harry  Goldstein  39  in  which  he 
compared  reading  and  listening  comprehension  at  various 
levels.  Results  indicated  that  variations  in  the  rate  of  assimila¬ 
tion  do  not  significantly  alter  the  comparative  efficiency  of 
the  two  skills. 

Another  method  of  measuring  listening  skills  is  by  use  of 
an  observation  checklist  such  as  the  one  outlined  in  the 
Florida  Curriculum  Bulletin.40  This  method  is  mainly  for  self- 
evaluation  of  individual  growth  as  a  listener.  It  includes  such 
items  as  the  individual’s  understanding  of  audience  response, 
knowledge  of  correct  ways  of  applauding  performances,  abil¬ 
ity  to  listen  for  significant  details,  to  get  the  main  idea  and  to 
follow  the  sequence  of  ideas  of  the  speaker. 

While  all  of  these  methods  of  evaluating  listening  are 
promising,  the  development  of  methods  and  techniques  for 
the  evaluation  of  such  skills  is  still  largely  an  unexplored  field. 


EVALUATIVE  CRITERIA  FOR  LANGUAGE  ARTS 

PROGRAMS 

In  addition  to  the  evaluation  of  progress  of  individuals, 
it  is  important  to  consider,  also,  the  appraisal  of  broader  cur¬ 
ricular  and  instructional  practices  of  a  school  or  classroom. 

39  Harry  Goldstein,  “Reading  and  Listening  Comprehension  at  Various 
Levels,  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  821  (New  York,  Bureau  of  Publica¬ 
tions,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1940). 

40  State  Department  of  Education,  Experiencing  the  Language  Arts,  Bulletin 
No.  34  (Tallahassee,  Florida,  19.50). 
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For  this  purpose,  a  set  of  evaluative  criteria  may  be  formu¬ 
lated  and  applied  on  an  observation-judgment  basis  to  the 
language  arts  program.  In  the  Florida  bulletin,  Experiencing 
the  Language  Arts,  pages  72-76,  it  is  recommended  that  such 
criteria  be  developed  cooperatively  and  applied  so  that  learn¬ 
ers,  teachers,  and  parents  can  identify  evidence  of  growth  to¬ 
ward  desirable  goals.  Such  criteria  will  have  significance  and 
acceptability  because  those  who  are  using  them  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  their  formulation  and  have  examined  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  pupil  growth  in  respect  to  the  criteria  involved. 
Sample  items  for  certain  criteria  applicable  to  the  language 
arts  program  as  a  whole  are  cited  from  the  Florida  bulletin: 

Are  speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing,  and  observing  organized 
into  a  developmental  program  from  grade  to  grade,  from  year  to  year 
in  the  child’s  life? 

Is  instruction  individualized  within  a  class  organization  through 
flexible  grouping,  differentiated  assignments,  utilization  of  pupil  leader¬ 
ship,  and  a  variety  of  instructional  materials? 

Is  provision  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  for  enrichment  and 
for  remedial  instruction  in  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and  listening? 

Are  movies,  radio,  recordings,  and  periodicals,  as  well  as  field  trips, 
used  to  enrich  experiences  gained  from  reading  books? 

Is  the  literature  presented  for  pupils’  independent  reading  within 
their  silent  reading  comprehension? 

Is  literature  beyond  the  pupils’  silent  reading  comprehension  but 
within  their  emotional  understanding,  presented  to  them  through  oral 
methods? 

These  few  items  represent  the  type  of  criteria  that  might 
be  formulated  for  the  general  language  arts  program.  Similar 
criteria  may  be  developed  for  more  specific  aspects  of  the 
language  arts,  such  as  reading,  writing,  listening,  and  speak¬ 
ing.  Evaluation  will  be  most  fruitful  when  criteria  and  plans 
for  self-appraisal  are  developed  cooperatively  by  teachers, 
pupils,  and  parents,  if  possible.  It  is  equally  important  to 
assess  the  instructional  practices  as  it  is  to  measure  more 
specific  abilities,  attitudes,  skills,  and  personal-social  factors 
in  pupil  growth.  Different  methods  of  evaluation  will  be 
needed  for  different  purposes  and  objectives.  Each  should  be 
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used  where  it  will  most  effectively  supply  the  evidence  re¬ 
quired  for  sound  judgment  of  the  language  arts  program. 

Typical  of  the  criteria  developed  by  teachers  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  selected  from  the  work  of  teachers,  principals,  and  super¬ 
visors  in  Maryland  41  and  in  Dade  County,  Florida.42 

Speaking  and  Listening 

The  pupil  recognizes  the  importance  of  good  speech  in  the  life  of 
a  democracy  and  uses  opportunities  for  improvement  through  pur¬ 
poseful  expression  of  his  ideas  and  experiences. 

The  pupil’s  spontaneity  in  his  speech  activities  reflects  his  confidence 
in  the  approval  of  the  group. 

The  pupil’s  performance  in  a  variety  of  speech  situations  reflects 
satisfying  experiences  in  creative  speech  and  the  social  amenities. 

The  pupil  assumes  responsibility  for  defining  his  purpose,  selecting 
and  arranging  relevant  ideas,  thinking  out  an  opening  and  closing 
sentence,  trying  out  his  ideas  orally,  and  revising  to  improve  effective¬ 
ness  in  the  light  of  how  he  sounded  to  himself  or  to  anyone  who  lis¬ 
tened  to  him  in  the  try-out. 

In  all  situations,  whether  teacher-planned  or  pupil-initiated,  the 
pupil  tries  to  speak  clearly,  distinctly,  and  effectively  to  all  members  of 
the  group. 

"The  pupil  is  aware  of  the  techniques  of  good  group  discussion  and 
is  developing  skill  in  their  use. 

The  pupil  accepts  with  courtesy  any  differences  of  opinion  and  ar¬ 
rives  at  a  concensus  through  the  use  of  techniques  that  develop  good 
group  relationships. 

The  pupil  knows  where  to  find  and  how  to  use  resource  aids  such 
as  dictionaries,  books  of  current  usage,  recordings,  and  transcriptions. 

The  pupil  uses  his  voice  with  maximum  effectiveness  in  varied  situa¬ 
tions. 

The  pupil’s  speech  is  free  from  grossly  illiterate  errors  and  reflects 
an  understanding  of  the  relationships  of  words  within  a  sentence. 

The  pupil  practices  discrimination  in  his  choice  of  the  mass  media 
of  communication  and  listens  critically. 

The  pupil  accepts  the  responsibilities  for  personal  integrity  and 
critical  thinking  which  freedom  of  speech  places  upon  American  citi¬ 
zens. 

The  pupil  has  developed  listening  skills  and  uses  them  effectively 
as  a  means  of  learning  and  enjoyment. 

41  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education,  A  Report  of  the  Third  Annual 
Maryland  Educational  Conference  (Baltimore,  Maryland,  July,  1950). 

42  Dade  County,  Florida,  A  Guide  to  Curriculum  Planning  in  the  Language 
Arts  (Miami,  Florida,  Board  of  Education,  1950). 

See  also  the  Bibliography,  p.  480. 
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The  pupil  is  able  to  listen  alertly  to  oral  reports,  discussions,  lec¬ 
tures,  broadcasts,  and  the  like,  for  main  ideas  and  supporting  details  in 
order  to  summarize  successfully  or  to  judge  critically. 

The  pupil  consistently,  without  teacher  guidance,  recognizes  and 
points  out  inconsistencies  and  irrelevancies  in  the  pattern  of  thinking 
in  the  group. 

Writing 

The  pupil  feels  the  desire  to  use  effective  and  correct  written  com¬ 
munication  and  strives  to  perform  at  the  highest  level  of  his  ability 
and  knowledge. 

The  pupil  is  ready  to  express  clearly,  neatly,  and  sincerely  his  ideas 
or  needs  by  defining  his  purpose,  selecting  and  arranging  relevant 
ideas,  and  revising  for  maximum  effect. 

The  pupil  writes  for  a  variety  of  purposes — to  give  and  get  informa¬ 
tion,  to  discuss,  to  persuade,  to  secure  action,  to  express  his  feelings. 

The  pupil  is  progressively  developing  a  rich  and  active  vocabulary 
for  both  speaking  and  writing.  He  evidences  skill  in  attacking  technical 
terms  peculiar  to  various  subject  areas. 

The  pupil  through  emphasis  upon  orderly  thinking,  develops  con¬ 
sistently  in  maturity  of  sentence  structure. 

The  pupil  is  aware  of  the  communicative  value  of  correct  usage  and 
seeks  to  master  and  use  the  conventions. 

The  pupil  learns  to  read  and  correct  his  own  written  work  and  seeks 
the  advice  of  the  teacher  when  it  is  needed. 

The  pupil  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  misspelled  words  detract  from  his 
writing  and  habitually  checks  his  written  work  carefully  for  misspelled 
words,  consulting  the  dictionary  or  other  aids  when  he  is  in  doubt. 

The  pupil  has  found  and  uses  an  effective  type  of  study  to  aid  him 
in  the  learning  of  spelling. 

The  pupil  takes  pride  in  his  handwriting,  realizing  its  importance 
as  a  means  of  communicating  ideas. 

The  pupil  is  always  aware  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  use  of 
resource  aids  and  knows  where  to  find  and  how  to  use  dictionaries, 
books  of  current  usage,  recordings,  and  transcriptions. 

The  pupil  develops  intellectual  honesty  and  willingness  to  stand 
back  of  what  he  says. 

Reading 

The  pupil’s  voluntary  reading  shows  a  range  of  interest  and  a  pro¬ 
gressively  higher  level  of  difficulty. 

The  pupil  has  the  habit  of  using  reading  whenever  it  is  an  appropri¬ 
ate  process  for  obtaining  information. 

The  pupil  reads  as  well  as  his  capacity  and  stage  of  maturity  war¬ 
rant. 
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The  pupil  selects  on  his  own  increasingly  good  reading  material  for 
leisure-time  activity. 

The  pupil  recognizes  his  purposes  and  chooses  a  method  and  rate 
of  reading  appropriate  to  his  purpose. 

The  pupil’s  reading  functions  in  his  solution  of  his  personal  prob¬ 
lems  and  in  the  development  of  attitudes  toward  life. 

Every  pupil’s  growth  in  reading  competence  is  reliably  measured 
with  valid  instruments  and  evaluation  procedures. 

Every  pupil  is  given  training  in  all  subject  fields  in  how  to  develop 
meaningful  oral  and  silent  reading  vocabularies. 

The  readiness  program  gives  attention  to  the  physical,  mental,  and 
emotional  characteristics  of  every  pupil  concerned  in  the  program. 

In  purposeful  situations,  the  pupil  is  given  adequate  training  in  all 
skills  basic  to  reading  competence. 

The  pupil’s  reading  shows  independence  in  attacking  unfamiliar 
words. 

The  pupil’s  first-hand  experiences  stimulate  reading,  and  reading 
enriches  first-hand  experiences. 

Training  is  given  every  pupil  in  the  selection  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  appropriate  to  his  purpose. 

The  pupil  reads  literature  as  life  and  sees  life  as  literature,  thus 
deepening  his  understanding  of  people  and  improving  his  relations 
with  them. 

General  Evaluation 

Evaluation  of  the  outcomes  of  the  secondary  school  lan¬ 
guage  arts  program,  according  to  the  1950  edition  of  Evalua¬ 
tive  Criteria  produced  for  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Second¬ 
ary  School  Standards,  should  include  evidence  to  answer 
these  questions: 

To  what  degree  do  pupils  practice  desirable  speech  habits  in  the 
classroom? 

To  what  degree  are  desirable  speech  habits  used  outside  the  class¬ 
room  (e.g.,  in  the  corridors,  lunchroom,  auditorium,  and  school  clubs)? 

To  what  degree  do  pupils  demonstrate  ability  to  write  clearly,  cor¬ 
rectly,  and  effectively? 

To  what  degree  do  some  pupils  demonstrate  ability  to  produce 
creative  or  self-initiated  writing? 

To  what  degree  do  pupils  possess  ability  to  read  with  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  reasonable  speed? 

To  what  degree  do  pupils  possess  ability  to  judge  the  worth  of  stage, 
screen,  and  radio  performances? 

To  what  degree  are  pupils  developing  ability  to  interpret  literature? 
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To  what  degree  are  pupils  developing  ability  to  evaluate  such  reading 
materials  as  newspapers  and  periodicals? 

To  what  extent  are  pupils  acquainted  with  standard  authors  and 
their  works? 

To  what  degree  do  pupils  show  discriminating  abilities  and  tastes 
in  their  selection  of  books  for  voluntary  reading? 

To  what  degree  do  pupils  exhibit  desirable  listening  skills  (e.g.,  in 
assembly,  in  classrooms,  in  club  activities )  ?  43 

It  is  obvious  that  answers  to  many  of  these  questions  and 
response  to  numbers  of  the  checklist  items  must  in  the  final 
analysis  be  based  upon  use  of  objective  measures  discussed 
earlier  in  the  chapter.  However  subjective  may  be  the  answers 
to  others,  the  fact  that  teachers  have  focussed  attention  upon 
these  outcomes  will  furnish  needed  stimulus  toward  the 
achieving  of  them. 

43  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards.  Evaluative  Criteria 
(Washington,  D.C.,  744  Jackson  Place,  1950),  p.  97. 
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Dunlap  Academic  Preference  Blank  (Yonkers,  New  York,  World  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  1937—39).  Grades  6-9. 

Kuder  Preference  Record  (Chicago,  Science  Research  Associates,  1934-48). 
Grades  9-16. 

Lee,  Edwin  A.,  and  Thorpe,  Louis  P.,  Occupational  Interest  Inventory  (Los 
Angeles,  California  Test  Bureau).  Grades  7-9,  10-13  plus  adults. 

Norvell,  George  W.,  Reading  Interests  of  Young  People  (Boston,  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Company,  1950). 

Pond,  Frederick  L.,  Inventory  of  Reading  Experiences  (Stanford,  California, 
Stanford  University  Press,  1940).  Grades  9-16. 

Skinner,  Margaret,  The  Cumulative  Reading  Record  (Chicago,  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1950). 

Smith,  Eugene;  Tyler,  Ralph  W.;  and  Evaluation  Staff,  “Record  of  Reading/’ 
Appraising  and  Recording  Student  Progress  ( New  York,  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1942),  pp.  319-28. 

Strang,  Ruth,  Examiners  Reading  Diagnostic  Record  for  High  School  and 
College  Students  ( New  York,  Columbia  University,  Teachers  College 
Bureau  of  Publications,  1939). 

- ,  “Records  of  Reading  Ability,  Habits,  and  Interests,”  Handbook 

of  Cumulative  Records,  Report  of  the  National  Committee  of  Cumula¬ 
tive  Records,  U.S.  Office  of  Education  Bulletin  No.  5  (Washington, 
D.C.,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  1944). 

Strong,  Edward  K.,  Vocational  Interest  Blank  ( Stanford,  California,  Stanford 
University  Press).  For  Women,  Grades  11-16+  and  ages  17+,  1933- 
47;  for  Men,  Grades  11-16+  and  ages  17+,  1927—32). 

Thorndike,  Robert,  Comparative  Study  of  Childrens  Reading  Interests  (New 
York,  Columbia  University,  Teachers  College,  Bureau  of  Publications, 
1941). 

Witty-Kopel  Diagnostic  Child  Study  Record,  Forms  III  and  IV  (Evanston, 
Illinois,  Northwestern  University,  Psycho-Educational  Clinic,  1936). 
Also  Witty,  Paul  and  Kopel,  David,  Reading  and  the  Educative  Process 
(Boston,  Ginn  and  Company,  1939),  pp.  316-26. 

Witty-Kopel  Interest  Inventory  for  High  School  Students  in  Witty,  Paul,  and 
Kopel,  David,  Reading  and  the  Educative  Process  (Boston,  Ginn  and 
Company,  1939),  pp.  335-39. 
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TESTS  OF  READING  AND  LITERATURE 

READING  TESTS 

Betts  Ready  to  Read  Tests  (Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  Keystone  View  Com¬ 
pany,  1934).  Primary. 

California  Tests  of  Reading  (Los  Angeles,  California  Test  Bureau,  1936-50). 
Primary  1-3,  Elementary  4-6,  Intermediate  7-9,  and  Advanced  9-14. 

Cooperative  English  Test:  Lower  and  Higher  Levels,  Tests  C1  and  C,,:  Read¬ 
ing  Comprehension  (New  York,  Cooperative  Test  Service,  1941-47). 
Grades  7-16. 

Cooperative  Vocabulary  Test  (New  York,  Cooperative  Test  Service,  1940- 
41 ).  Grades  7-16. 

Columbia  Vocabulary  Test  (New  York,  Psychological  Corporation,  1939) 
Grades  3-12. 

Diagnostic  Reading  Tests  (Princeton,  New  Jersey,  Educational  Records  Bu¬ 
reau,  1947-48).  Grades  7-13. 

Durrell-Sullivan  Reading  Capacity  and  Achievement  Tests  (Yonkers,  New 
York,  World  Book  Company,  1937).  Grades  2-4  and  3-6. 

Examination  in  English:  High  School  and  College,  Book  I  Reading  and  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  Literature  and  Literary  Acquaintance  (New  York,  Coopera¬ 
tive  Test  Service,  and  Chicago,  Science  Research  Associates,  1944). 

Gates  Basic  Reading  Tests  (New  York,  Columbia  University,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Bureau  of  Publications,  1926-43).  Grades  3-8. 

Gates  Primary  Reading  Tests  (New  York,  Columbia  University,  Teachers 
College,  Bureau  of  Publications,  1926-43). 

Gates  Reading  Diagnostic  Tests  (New  York,  Columbia  University,  Teachers 
College,  Bureau  of  Publications,  1926-45).  Grades  1-8. 

Gates  Reading  Readiness  Tests  (New  York,  Columbia  University,  Teachers 
College,  Bureau  of  Publications,  1939).  Grade  1. 

Gates  Reading  Survey  for  Grades  3-10  (New  York,  Columbia  University, 
Teachers  College,  Bureau  of  Publications,  1939). 

Gray  Standardized  Oral  Reading  Check  Tests  (Bloomington,  Illinois,  Public 
School  Publishing  Company,  1923).  Grades  1-8. 

Gray  Standardized  Oral  Reading  Paragraph  Tests  (Bloomington,  Illinois, 
Public  School  Publishing  Company,  1915).  Grades  1-8. 

Iowa  Every-Pupil  Tests  of  Basic  Skills,  Test  B,  Work-Study  Skills  (Boston, 
Houghton  MifHin  Company,  1940—45).  Elementary  and  Advanced. 

Iowa  Silent  Reading  Tests  (Yonkers,  New  York,  World  Book  Company, 
1927-43).  Elementary  (Grades  4-8)  and  Advanced  High  School  and 
College. 

Iowa  Tests  of  General  Educational  Development — High  School  and  College 
Level,  Interpretation  of  Reading  Materials  in  the  Natural  Sciences,  So¬ 
cial  Studies,  and  Literature  ( Chicago,  Science  Research  Associates, 
1942).  Also  Test  9  on  Sources  of  Information. 

Lee-Clark  Reading  Readiness  Test  (Los  Angeles,  California,  California  Test 
Bureau,  1931-43).  Kindergarten  and  Grade  1. 

Metropolitan  Readiness  Tests  (Yonkers,  New  York,  World  Book  Company, 
1933—39).  Kindergarten  and  Grade  1. 

Metropolitan  Reading  Tests  (Yonkers,  New  York,  World  Book  Company, 
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1932—37).  Elementary,  Grades  3-4,  Intermediate,  Grades  5-6,  Ad¬ 
vanced,  Grades  7-9. 

Michigan  Speed  of  Reading  Test  (New  York,  Psychological  Corporation, 
1932-37).  Grades  6-16. 

Minnesota  Reading  Examination  for  College  Students  (Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota,  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1935). 

Minnesota  Speed  of  Reading  Test  for  College  Students  (Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota,  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1936). 

Monroe  Primary  Aptitude  Tests  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  1935). 

Stanford  Reading  Tests  (Yonkers,  New  York,  World  Book  Company,  1940). 
Primary,  2-3,  Intermediate,  4-6,  and  Advanced,  7-9. 

Stevens  Reading  Readiness  Test  (Yonkers,  New  York,  World  Book  Company, 
1938-44).  Kindergarten  and  Grade  1. 

Tests  of  General  Educational  Development ,  Tests  2,  3,  and  4,  Interpretation 
of  Reading  Materials  in  Social  Studies,  Natural  Sciences,  and  Literature 
(New  York,  Cooperative  Test  Service  or  Chicago,  Science  Research 
Associates,  1943-45).  High  School  and  College. 

Thorndike-Lorge  Reading  Test  for  Grades  7-9  (New  York,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Teachers  College,  Bureau  of  Publications,  1945). 

Tyler-Kimber  Study  Skills  Test  (Stanford,  California,  Stanford  University 
Press,  1937). 

Traxler  Silent  Reading  Test  for  Grades  7-10  (Bloomington,  Illinois,  The 
Public  School  Publishing  Company,  1942). 

Traxler  High  School  Reading  Test  for  Grades  10-12  (Bloomington,  Illinois, 
The  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  1938). 

Unit  Scales  of  Attainment  in  Reading  ( Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Educational 
Test  Service,  1934).  Grades  1-12. 

Van  Wagenen  Reading  Scales  in  History,  Literature,  Science,  and  Biology 
(Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Educational  Test  Bureau,  1938-39). 

Van  Wagenen  and  Dvorak  Diagnostic  Examination  of  Silent  Reading  Abili¬ 
ties  (Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Educational  Test  Service,  1940).  Inter¬ 
mediate,  4-5,  Junior  High  School,  6-9,  Senior  High  School,  10-12. 


TESTS  FOR  USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

Library  Test  for  Junior  High  Schools,  by  Jeannette  Vander  Ploeg  for  the 
School  Library  Association  of  California  (Los  Angeles,  California  Test 
Bureau,  1942).  Grades  7-10. 

Peabody  Library  Information  Test  (Minneapolis,  Educational  Test  Bureau, 
1938-40).  Elementary,  High  School,  and  College. 

Reed,  Lulu  R.,  “Test  of  Students’  Competence  to  Use  the  Library,”  Library 
Quarterly,  VIII  (April,  1938),  236-83. 


TESTS  OF  CRITICAL  THINKING 

Lorge-Gans  Test  of  Critical  Reading  (New  York,  Columbia  University, 
Teachers  College,  Bureau  of  Publications),  o.p. 

Smith,  Eugene  R.;  Tyler,  Ralph  W.;  and  the  Evaluation  Staff,  Appraising 
and  Recording  Student  Progress  (New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1942),  pp.  111-56.  High  School. 
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W atson-Glaser  Tests  of  Critical  Thinking  (Yonkers,  New  York,  World  Book 
Company,  1942).  High  School  and  College. 


LITERATURE  TESTS 

Abbott-Trabue  Exercises  in  Judging  Poetry  (New  York,  Columbia  University, 
Teachers  College,  Bureau  of  Publications,  1925). 

Barrett-Ryan  Literature  Test  (Emporia,  Kansas,  Kansas  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements,  1933).  Grades  9-16. 

Carroll  Prose  Appreciation  Test  (Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Educational  Test 
Bureau,  Inc.,  1932-35).  Grades  7-16. 

Cooperative  Literary  Acquaintance  Test  (New  York,  Cooperative  Test  Serv¬ 
ice,  1940-41).  Grades  10-16. 

Cooperative  Literary  Comprehension  and  Appreciation  Test  (New  York, 
Cooperative  Test  Service,  1941-43).  Grades  10-16. 

Coordinated  Scales  of  Attainment  ( Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Educational 
Test  Bureau,  1947).  Grades  4—8. 

Reading  and  Interpretation  of  Literature,  and  Literary  Acquaintance  ( Army ) 
(New  York,  Cooperative  Test  Service,  and  Chicago,  Science  Research 
Associates,  1944).  Examination  in  English,  High  School  (Grades  10-12) 
and  College  Forms. 

Iowa  Tests  of  Educational  Development,  Test  7,  Ability  to  Interpret  Literary 
Materials  (Chicago,  Science  Research  Associates,  1942).  Grades  9-13. 

Logasa-W right  Tests  for  the  Appreciation  of  Literature  (Bloomington,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  1926). 

Smith,  Eugene  R.;  Tyler,  Ralph  W.;  and  the  Evaluation  Staff,  Appraising 
and  Recording  Student  Progress  (New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1942),  pp.  246-76. 


TESTS  OF  ENGLISH  FORM 

ENGLISH  USAGE 

Columbia  Research  Bureau  English  Test  (Yonkers,  New  York,  World  Book 
Company,  1926).  Grades  11-16. 

Cooperative  English  Test,  Lower  and  Higher  (New  York,  Cooperative  Test 
Service,  1941-47).  Grades  7-12  and  13-16. 

Coordinated  Scales  of  Attainment — Language  (Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
Educational  Test  Bureau,  1947).  Grades  4-8. 

Cross  English  Test  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges  (Yonkers,  New  York, 
World  Book  Company,  1924).  Grades  8-13. 

Essentials  of  English  Test  (Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Educational  Test  Serv¬ 
ice,  1939-44).  Smith  and  McCullough.  Grades  7-13. 

Examination  in  English:  High  School  and  College  (New  York,  Cooperative 
Test  Service  and  Chicago,  Science  Research  Associates,  1944).  Book  II, 
Composition. 

Iowa  Every-Pupil  Tests  of  Basic  Skills,  Test  C,  Basic  Language  Skills  (Bos¬ 
ton,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1940-45).  Grades  3—5  and  5—9. 

Iowa  Placement  Examination,  English  Training  Test  (Iowa  City,  University 
of  Iowa,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Service,  1925-44).  Grades  12-13. 
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Iowa  Tests  of  Educational  Development,  Test  3,  Correctness  in  Writing 
(Chicago,  Science  Research  Associates,  1942).  Grades  9-13. 

Iowa  Language  Abilities  Test  (New  York,  World  Book  Company,  1948). 
Grades  1-3,  4-6,  7-10. 

Language  Essentials  Tests  (Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Educational  Test  Serv¬ 
ice,  1941).  Davis  and  Schrammel.  Grades  4-8. 

Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  (Yonkers,  New  York,  World  Book  Company, 
1947).  Grades  1-9. 

Nelson  s  High  School  English  Test  for  Use  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 
(Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1931).  Clapp-Young  Self-Mark¬ 
ing  Tests. 

Pressey  Diagnostic  Tests  in  English  Composition  (Bloomington,  Illinois, 
Public  School  Publishing  Company,  1923).  Grades  7-12. 

Purdue  Placement  Test  in  English  (Bloomington,  Illinois,  Public  School  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company).  Grades  9-16. 

Rinsland-Beck  Natural  Test  of  English  Usage  (Bloomington,  Illinois,  Public 
School  Publishing  Company,  1934).  Grades  9-13. 

Stanford  Achievement  Test,  Language  Usage  (Yonkers,  New  York,  World 
Book  Company,  1923—40).  Grades  2-3,  4-6,  7-9. 

Tests  of  General  Educational  Development,  Test  1 — Correctness  and  Effec¬ 
tiveness  of  Expression  (New  York,  Cooperative  Test  Service,  or  Chicago, 
Science  Research  Associates,  1943-45).  High  School  and  College. 

Tressler  English  Minimum  Essentials  Test  (Bloomington,  Illinois,  Public 
School  Publishing  Company,  1941).  Grades  8-12. 

HANDWRITING  SCALES 

American  Handwriting  Scale  (New  York,  A.  N.  Palmer  Company,  1929). 

Ayres  Measuring  Scale  for  Handwriting  (New  York,  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  1917- 
22). 

Conrad  Manuscript  Writing  Standards,  Pen  Forms  (New  York,  Columbia 
University,  Teachers  College,  Bureau  of  Publications,  1929). 

Conrad  Manuscript  Writing  Standards,  Pencil  Forms  (New  York,  Columbia 
University,  Teachers  College,  Bureau  of  Publications,  1929). 

Freeman  Chart  for  Diagnosing  Faults  in  Handwriting  (Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1914). 

Pressey  Chart  for  Diagnosis  of  Illegibilities  in  Handwriting  (Bloomington, 
Illinois,  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  1927). 

West  Chart  for  Diagnosing  Elements  of  Handwriting  ( Bloomington,  Illinois, 
Public  School  Publishing  Company,  1927). 

SPELLING  SCALES 

Ashbaugh,  Ernest  J.,  Iowa  Spelling  Scales  (Bloomington,  Illinois,  Public 
School  Publishing  Company,  1919). 

Ayres,  Leonard  P.,  A  Measuring  Scale  for  Ability  in  Spelling  (New  York, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1915). 

Hudelson,  Earl;  Staton,  F.  L.;  and  Woodyard,  Ella,  Sixteen  Spelling  Scales 
Standardized  in  Sentences  for  Secondary  Schools  ( New  York,  Columbia 
University,  Teachers  College,  Bureau  of  Publications,  1920). 
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Monroe's  Timed  Sentence  Spelling  Test  (Bloomington,  Illinois,  Public  School 
Publishing  Company,  1918). 

Morrison-McCall  Spelling  Scale  ( Yonkers,  New  York,  World  Book  Company, 
1923). 

Simmons-Bixler  Standard  High  School  Spelling  Scales  (Atlanta,  Georgia, 
Turner  E.  Smith  and  Company,  1940). 

ANALYSIS  OF  WRITTEN  PRODUCTS 

Diederich,  Paul  B.,  “The  Measurement  of  Skill  in  Writing,”  School  Review, 
LIV  (December,  1946),  584-92. 

- ,  “Use  of  Essays  to  Measure  Improvement,”  College  English,  X  (April, 

1949),  395-99. 

Ebbitt,  Wilma  R.,  and  Diederich,  Paul  B.,  “Validity  of  an  Examination  in 
Writing,”  College  English,  XI  (February,  1950),  285-86. 

Gerber,  John  C.,  “Testing  and  Evaluation  in  the  Skills  of  Communication,” 
College  English,  IX  (April,  1948),  375-84. 

Jewett,  Ida,  “Samples  from  a  Composition  Reader’s  Scrip,”  Teachers  College 
Record,  XXXIX  (October,  1937),  16-24. 

Pooley,  Robert  C.,  “Contributions  of  Research  to  the  Teaching  of  English,” 
English  Journal,  XXXVII  (April,  1948),  170-75. 

Stalnaker,  John  M.,  “Essay  Examinations  Reliably  Read,”  School  and  Society, 
XLV  (November,  1937),  671-72. 

- ,  ‘The  Problem  of  the  English  Examination,”  Educational  Record, 

XVII  Supplement  (October,  1936),  35-38. 

- ,  “Question  VI — The  Essay,”  English  Journal,  College  Edition,  XXVI 

(February,  1937),  133-40.  ‘ 

- ,  “Testing  the  Ability  to  Organize,”  English  Journal,  College  Edition, 

XXII  (September,  1933),  361-67. 

- ,  “Tests  of  Acceptable  and  Reliable  Habits  of  Writing,”  English  Jour¬ 
nal,  College  Edition,  XXIII  (January,  1934),  37-47. 

Traxler,  Arthur  E.,  and  Anderson,  Harold  A.,  “The  Reliability  of  An  Essay 
Test  in  English,”  School  Review,  XLIII  (September,  1935),  534-39. 

White,  Verna,  “Measuring  Achievement  in  High  School  English,”  School 
Review,  LV  (October,  1947),  474-83. 

SCALES  FOR  EVALUATION  OF  WRITTEN  PRODUCTS 

Ballou,  Frank  W.,  Scale  for  the  Measurement  of  English  Composition,  Har¬ 
vard-Newton  Bulletin  No.  2,  September,  1914  (Cambridge,  Harvard 
University  Press).  Grades  6-12. 

Hudelson,  Earl,  “The  Effect  of  Objective  Standards  Upon  Composition 
Teachers’  Judgment,”  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  XII  (December, 
1925),  329-40. 

- ,  English  Composition:  Its  Aims,  Methods,  and  Measurement,  Twenty- 

second  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 
Part  I  (Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1923).  Grades  4-12. 

Kansas  State  Department  of  Education,  Suggested  Standards  in  Composition 
for  High  School  English,  Bulletin  of  the  Kansas  State  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Kansas  Education  Association,  Topeka,  1948.  Grade 
12. 
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Lewis,  English  Composition  Scales  for  Measuring  Business  and  Social  Cor¬ 
respondence  (Yonkers,  New  York,  World  Book  Company,  1923).  Grades 
4-12. 

Michigan  Committee  on  the  Articulation  of  High  School  and  College  English, 
Preparation  for  College  English;  an  Interpretation  of  College  Entrance 
Standards  in  English  (Ann  Arbor,  University  of  Michigan,  1942). 
Grade  12. 

Trabue,  Marion  R.,  “Supplementing  the  Hillegas  Scale,”  Teachers  College 
Record,  XVIII  (January,  1917),  51-84. 

Van  Wagenen,  Marvin  J.,  “The  Minnesota  English  Composition  Scales;  Their 
Derivation  and  Validity,”  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision, 
VII  (December,  1921),  481-99. 


EVALUATING  SPEECH 

Beverly,  Clara,  “Standards  in  Oral  Composition:  Grade  One,”  Elementary 
English  Review,  I  (December,  1925),  360-61. 

Gilkinson,  Howard,  “Social  Fears  as  Reported  by  Students  in  College  Speech 
Classes,”  Speech  Monographs,  IX  (1942),  141-60. 

Harring,  Sydney,  “A  Scale  for  Judging  Oral  Composition,”  Elementary  Eng¬ 
lish  Review,  X  (March,  1928),  71-73. 

Knower,  Franklin  H.,  “What  Is  a  Speech  Test?”  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech, 
XXX  (December,  1944),  485-93. 

- ,  and  Emerson,  Marjorie,  “Indices  of  Achievement  in  Voice  Instruc¬ 
tion,”  Journal  of  Speech  Disorders,  XI  (June,  1946),  159-63. 

Netzer,  Royal  F.,  “The  Evaluation  of  a  Technique  for  Measuring  Improve¬ 
ment  in  Oral  Composition,”  Journal  of  Experimental  Education,  VI 
(September,  1937),  35-39. 

Thompson,  Wayne,  “An  Experimental  Study  of  Accuracy  of  Typical  Speech 
Rating  Techniques,”  Speech  Monographs,  XI  (1944),  65-79. 

- ,  “Is  There  a  Yardstick  for  Measuring  Speech  Skills?”  Quarterly  Journal 

of  Speech,  XXIX  (February,  1943),  87-91. 


EVALUATING  LISTENING 

Blewett,  Thomas  T.,  “Experiment  in  the  Measuring  of  Listening  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  Level,”  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  XLIV  (April,  1951), 
575-85. 

Brown,  James  I.,  “The  Construction  of  a  Diagnostic  Test  of  Listening  Com¬ 
prehension,”  Journal  of  Experimental  Education,  XVIII  (December, 
1949),  139-46. 

- ,  “The  Measurement  of  Listening  Ability,”  School  and  Society,  LXXI 

(February,  1950),  69-71. 

Goldstein,  Harry,  Reading  and  Listening  Comprehension  at  Various  Levels 
(New  York,  Columbia  University,  Teachers  College,  Bureau  of  Publica¬ 
tions,  1940). 

Nichols,  Ralph  G.,  “Factors  in  Listening  Comprehension,”  Speech  Mono¬ 
graphs,  XV  (1948),  154-64. 

Woelfel,  Norman,  and  Tyler,  I.  Keith,  Radio  and  the  School  (New  York, 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  1945). 
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EVALUATIVE  CRITERIA  FOR  LANGUAGE  ARTS  PROGRAMS 

Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards,  Evaluative  Criteria 
(Washington,  D.C.,  1950). 

Florida  State  Department  of  Education,  Experiencing  the  Language  Arts, 
Bulletin  No.  34  (Tallahassee,  Florida,  The  Department,  1948). 

Smith,  Dora  V.,  Evaluating  Instruction  in  Elementary  School  English.  A  Re¬ 
port  of  the  New  York  Regents  Inquiry,  Research  Bulletin  No.  8  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Research  in  English  (Chicago,  Scott,  Foresman 
and  Company,  1941). 

- ,  Evaluating  Instruction  in  Secondary  School  English.  A  Report  of 

the  New  York  Regents  Inquiry,  English  Monograph  No.  11  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  (Chicago,  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  1939).  o.p. 
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Student  Progress,  Vol.  3,  Adventure  in  American  Education,  Commis¬ 
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St.  Exupery,  An¬ 
toine  de 

Saroyan,  William 
Scott,  Sir  Walter 
Sender,  Ramon  J. 
Seredy,  Kate 


Sherwood,  Robert  E. 
Simonds,  William  A. 


Skidmore,  Hubert 
Steinbeck,  John 


Stuart,  Jesse 

Swift,  Hildegarde  H. 
Tarkington,  Booth 
Thackeray,  William  M. 
Thoreau,  Henry  D, 
Thurber,  James 
Tolstoi,  Leo  N. 


Tunis,  John  R. 


Turgenev,  Ivan  S. 
Walker,  Mildred 
Walpole,  Hugh 
Wickenden,  Dan 


Drama 

Anderson,  Maxwell 
Barrie,  Sir  James  M. 


Areopagitica  and  Other 
Prose  Works 
Now  That  April’s  There 
Mutiny  on  the  Bounty 


The  Tree  of  Liberty 
The  Pioneer  Preacher 
Cry,  the  Beloved 
Country 

Journey  into  America 
W  indigo 

Some  Merry  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Robin  Hood 
Ellery  Queen’s  Adven¬ 
ture  Omnibus 
The  Yearling 
Rubber’s  Goodyear;  the 
Story  of  a  Man’s 
Perseverance 
Story  of  Beowulf 

Northwest  Passage 
J  ean-Christophe 
Giants  in  the  Earth 
Wind,  Sand,  and  Stars 

The  Human  Comedy 
Ivanhoe 
Pro  Patria 
The  Singing  Tree 
The  White  Stag 
Abe  Lincoln  of  Illinois 
Henry  Ford;  His  Life — 
His  Work — His 
Genius 
Hill  Doctor 
Grapes  of  Wrath 
The  Moon  Is  Down 
The  Thread  That  Runs 
So  True 

North  Star  Shining 
Alice  Adams 
Vanity  Fair 
Walden 

Fables  for  Our  Time 
War  and  Peace,  tr.  by 
Louise  and  Aylmer 
Maude 

The  Iron  Duke 
Yea!  Wildcats! 

Fathers  and  Sons 
Winter  Wheat 
Fortitude 

Walk  Like  a  Mortal 


Winter  set 

“The  Old  Lady  Shows 
Her  Medals,”  in 
Representative  Plays 
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“My  Client  Curley,”  in 
Thirteen  by  Corwin 

New  York 

Henry  Holt 

1942 

“The  Odyssey  of  Run¬ 
yon  Jones,”  in  Thir¬ 
teen  by  Corwin 

New  York 

Henry  Holt 

1942 

“The  Consul,”  in  From 
“Gallegher”  to  “The 
Deserter,”  selected  by 
Roger  Burlingame 

New  York 

Charles  Scribner 

1927 

“The  Cocktail  Party,”  in 
Best  Plays  of  1949—50, 
John  Chapman,  Ed. 

New  York 

Dodd,  Mead 
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“Sorry,  Wrong  Num¬ 
ber,”  in  Plays  from 
Radio,  Abraham  Lass, 
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Houghton  Mifflin 
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Burning 
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Abstractions,  in  study  of  semantics, 
76,  96,  137,  412-413 

Activities,  community  and  school,  as 
basis  for  language  arts  study,  45, 
87-88,  99,  103,  118-121,  130-131, 
137,  151,  180,  181-182,  192-193 

Administrative  staff,  function  of,  in 
establishing  proper  atmosphere  for 
personal  and  professional  growth, 
272;  in  providing  for  atypical 
pupils,  272-273;  in  selection  and 
placement  of  language  arts  teach¬ 
ers,  265-266,  271-272 

Adolescence,  problems  of,  20-21, 
121-122,  129 

Aesthetic  appreciation,  gaining 
through  language  arts,  9,  75,  85, 
340-341 

Aiken,  Janet  Rankin,  quoted,  281 

American  education,  goals  of  as  a 
basis  for  the  language  arts,  6  ff., 
41  ff. 

American  literature,  as  an  interpreter 
of  American  life,  53-54;  courses  in 
at  the  college  level,  155,  165,  173, 
187,  388 

American  Studies,  programs  in,  213- 
214 

Approval,  desire  for  among  youth  at 
various  levels  of  growth,  17,  19,  20, 
22,  24,  129 

Articulation,  of  language  arts  work, 
from  one  level  to  another,  39-40, 
111,  160,  186,  298.  See  also  Inte¬ 
gration 

Autobiographies,  as  index  to  pupils’ 
personality,  222 

Behavior  characteristics,  of  graduate 
school  student,  28-29;  of  inter¬ 
mediate-grade  child,  18-20,  96-97; 
of  junior  college  student,  24-26;  of 
junior  high  school  pupil,  20-21, 


112;  of  preschool  child,  16-17,  79- 
81;  of  primary  school  child,  17-18, 
86-87;  of  senior  college  student, 
26-27;  of  senior  high  school  stu¬ 
dent,  22-24,  129 

Benet,  Stephen  Vincent,  quoted,  374 
Benjamin,  Harold,  quoted,  246 
Berninghausen,  David  K.,  quoted, 
241 

Bias,  teaching  pupils  to  discover  and 
discount,  338,  409-410 
Book  discussions,  231-232 
Book  reviews,  231-232 
Brooks,  Alice  R.,  quoted,  225-226 
Buchanan,  David  V.,  quoted,  235- 
236 

Capitalization,  teaching,  47,  95,  286, 
287,  324 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  quoted,  275 
Choral  speaking,  as  part  of  speech 
program,  314,  332,  346 
Chute,  Marchette,  quoted,  85 
Cocurricular  activities,  relation  of  to 
language  arts  program,  47,  49,  69, 
132,  137.  See  also  Integration 
College  preparatory  and  noncollege 
courses,  misconceptions  concern¬ 
ing,  132-134 

Comic  books,  attitudes  of  educators 
toward,  192 

Commission  on  the  English  Curri¬ 
culum,  aims  and  beliefs  of,  6  ff.; 
challenge  of  the  times  to,  5-6 
Communication,  college  courses  in, 
147,  148-149,  210-212;  English 
language  as  an  instrument  of,  8; 
growth  in  pupils’  powers  of,  as 
basis  for  language  arts  program, 
16  ff.;  youth’s  experiences  in  at 
various  levels  of  growth,  16-30. 
See  also  Mass  media  of  communi¬ 
cation 
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Communication,  oral.  See  Listening 
Composition  courses,  in  junior  col¬ 
leges,  147,  148-149 
Comprehension,  evaluation  of,  424- 
425 

Conant,  James  Bryant,  quoted,  244- 
245 

Conversing,  developing  skill  in,  83- 
84,  140,  310,  332 

Core  programs,  advantages  of,  215- 
216;  as  aids  to  vocational  students, 
222;  cautions  concerning,  216-217; 
difficulties  in  setting  up,  218-220; 
personal  reading  in,  240-241 
Courses,  special,  weighing  need  for, 
207,  220-222 

Courtesy,  teaching  values  of,  51,  83- 
84,  122,  311 

Creative  expression,  stimulating,  101, 
120,  127-128,  224 

Critical  evaluation,  developing  skill 
in,  135,  337,  404-405 
Critical  thinking,  as  a  goal  of  lan¬ 
guage  course,  10-11,  44-45 
Curiosity,  intellectual,  as  a  goal  of 
language  arts  program,  9,  44-45 
Curriculum.  See  Language  arts  cur¬ 
riculum 

Degree  programs,  adjustments  in  col¬ 
lege,  173-174;  fitted  to  needs  of 
some  students,  28-29 
Democratic  ideas,  development  of 
through  the  language  arts,  3-8,  23, 
45,  50,  53-54,  138,  189,  193,  302- 
303,  311 

Developmental  reading  program,  ad¬ 
ministering,  220;  important  skills 
taught  in,  398  ff.;  nature  and  pur¬ 
pose  of,  397  ff. 

Dialogue,  creating,  95 
Dictionary,  use  of  the,  325,  398 
Discussion,  as  a  significant  speech 
activity,  311-312,  332 
Downer,  Alan  S.,  quoted,  342 
Drama,  gaining  skill  in  reading,  139, 
400 

Dramatic  play,  as  a  means  of  self-ex¬ 
pression,  83,  84,  88;  as  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  individual,  252 
Dramatics,  as  part  of  speech  pro¬ 
gram,  314-315 


Dramatization,  at  various  levels,  18, 
88,  95,  99,  107,  242 

Elective  courses,  in  colleges,  26,  160- 
164,  187;  in  high  schools,  131-132 
Eliot,  T.  S.,  quoted,  373 
Emotional  stability,  influence  of  crea¬ 
tive  self-expression  on,  8-9;  litera¬ 
ture  as  a  means  to,  10 
English,  not  a  self-contained  subject 
to  be  taught  in  isolation,  199;  not 
merely  a  tool  subject,  199;  rela¬ 
tionship  of  to  guidance,  222-223 
English  language,  as  a  constantly 
changing  instrument,  274,  275- 
276;  as  an  instrument  of  thought 
and  communication,  8,  199;  as  the 
basic  medium  of  instruction,  198; 
levels  of  usage  in,  47,  278;  rela¬ 
tionship  of  to  individual’s  growth 
and  experience,  407;  spoken,  as 
standard  of  good  English,  276; 
usage  of  as  basis  of  correctness, 
276-278.  See  also  Good  English 
Enjoyment,  developing  mature  stand¬ 
ards  of,  as  a  goal  of  language  arts, 
48-49,  163-164,  375-376 
Environment,  language  arts  as  an  aid 
to  pupil  in  adjusting  to  new,  112- 
115 

Evaluation  of  language  arts  instruc¬ 
tion,  as  means  of  discovering 
pupil’s  needs  and  progress,  418  ff.; 
as  means  of  establishing  criteria 
for  appraising  curricular  and  in¬ 
structional  practices,  36,  263-264, 
437-440;  based  on  cooperative  ap¬ 
praisal  by  teacher  and  pupil,  263, 
336,  417,  421;  formal  or  standard¬ 
ized  techniques  used  in,  264,  424- 
435;  informal  or  teacher-made 
techniques  used  in,  418-423,  428- 
429;  nature  and  purpose  of,  417- 
418;  procedures  used  in,  69,  76, 
418  ff.  See  also  Objective  standard¬ 
ized  tests  and  Pupil  evaluation 
Examination,  uses  of  the  subjective 
or  essay,  321,  431 

Experience,  centers  of,  as  basis  for 
language  arts  program,  33-35,  82, 
113,  118-119,  128,  130-131,  151- 
152,  180.  See  also  Growth 
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Experience  charts,  using,  17,  90-91 
Expression,  relationship  of  written 
and  oral,  190  ff.,  304;  teaching  ef¬ 
fective  vocal,  51;  teaching  effective 
written,  51;  use  of  mechanical  de¬ 
vices  to  improve  oral,  343 

Figurative  language,  developing  un¬ 
derstanding  of,  309,  411-412 
Folklore,  courses  in,  120,  164 
Frazier,  Alexander,  quoted,  234 
Fries,  Charles  Carpenter,  cited,  282 

General  education,  as  a  contribution 
to  vocational  competence,  11-12; 
at  college  level,  24,  141,  162,  167 
Generalizations,  detecting  unsubstan¬ 
tiated,  45,  308,  323,  338;  making, 
21,  115 

General  student,  English  courses  for 
the,  154-155 

Gifted  learners,  grouping  of,  150, 
267-268;  providing  enriched  pro¬ 
grams  for,  267-268,  379-380 
Good  English,  criteria  for,  276-278; 
defined,  277 

Grade  placement,  futility  of,  36-37, 
71;  in  relation  to  growth,  36-38, 
190-191.  See  also  Grouping 
Graduate  school  programs,  increased 
flexibility  in,  172 

Graduate  school  student,  characteris¬ 
tics  and  problems  of,  28-30;  pro¬ 
grams  for,  164-174 
Grammar,  authoritarian  point  of  view 
toward,  125-126,  274-276;  basic 
problems  in  teaching,  291-297; 
criticism  of  outmoded  methods  of 
teaching,  125-126,  280,  282-283, 
286-287;  definition  of,  284;  direct 
^  teaching  of  concepts  of,  290-291; 
evaluation  of  students'  progress  in, 
^98,  43^,  tactorsTn~planning  a  pro- 
jgram  in,  19£h_ J288-291;  functional 
value  of,  285  ff.;  growing  concepts 
of  at  various  levels,  298-300;  im¬ 
proved  expression  as  the  proper 
goal  of  teaching,  286;  individual 
differences  in  need  for,  288-289; 
in  use,  as  basis  for  teaching  of,  286- 
288;  Latin  influence  on  systematic 
English,  125,  279-280;  modern 


points  of  view  toward,  126,  193, 
274  ff.;  planned,  continuing  pro¬ 
gram  for  teaching,  297-300;  recom¬ 
mended  procedures  in  teaching, 
286-288;  stimulating  desirable  at¬ 
titudes  toward  improving  habits  of, 
289;  teaching  at  junior  high  school 
level,  125-126;  teaching  rules  of 
criticized,  287;  terminology  of 
recent  systems  of,  281,  285;  termi- 
nology  of  traditional  systems  of, 
279,  280;  values  of  new  program 
in,  301 

“Great  Books,”  college  courses  in, 
167,  213 

Great  writers,  courses  in  for  junior 
college  students,  157 

Grouping,  criteria  for,  38,  190;  in 
reading  and  literature  classes,  19- 
20,  377;  of  college  students,  150, 
269-270;  of  gifted  children,  267- 
268;  of  slow  learners,  267-268; 
within  class  sections,  261-263 

Group  interests,  as  a  basis  of  the 
language  arts  curriculum,  180 

Group  learning,  values  of,  247 

Group  living,  participation  in  as  a 
goal  of  language  arts,  6-7,  33-34, 
51-53,  130,  137,  180 

Group  projects,  carrying  out,  99-102, 
104,  119-121,  128,  181-182,  228- 
229,  229-231 

Growth,  and  language  power,  12-13; 
applying  principles  of  in  language 
arts  instruction,  34-35,  68,  108, 
189;  continuity  of,  12-13,  16,  30, 
31-32,  39-40,  108-110,  140,  189; 
individual  differences  in  rate  and 
degree  of,  32-33;  in  language 
needs  and  experiences,  16  ff.;  in  re¬ 
lation  to  grade  placement  and  pro¬ 
motion,  36-38,  190-191;  sequential 
pattern  of,  in  pupils’  use  of  lan¬ 
guage,  31-34 

Guidance,  providing  individual,  26, 
75,  223,  233,  244,  297-298,  381- 
383;  relationship  of  the  language 
arts  to,  222 

Guidance  counselors,  222-223 

Handwriting,  evaluating,  94,  105, 
429;  teaching,  46,  94,  105 
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Hardy,  Thomas,  quoted,  331 
Hatfield,  W.  Wilbur,  quoted,  333 
Hayakawa,  S.  I.,  quoted,  337-338 
Hobbies,  kinds  and  values  of  at 
various  levels  of  growth,  20,  21,  97 
Hook,  Julius  N.,  336-337 
Humanities,  college  courses  in  as  a 
means  to  integration,  212-213; 
cultural-historical  approach  to, 
213;  restrictions  of  junior  college 
courses  in,  380;  study  of  in  junior 
colleges,  154 

Independence,  youth’s  desire  for,  20, 
24,  121,  129 

Individual  abilities,  duty  of  schools 
to  develop,  7,  149-150 
Individual  differences,  adapting  cur¬ 
riculum  to  meet,  13,  97,  264-265; 
challenge  of  to  the  teacher,  273; 
functions  of  administrators  and 
faculty  in  providing  for,  265-267; 
providing  language  arts  experi¬ 
ences  to  fit,  256-261,  379-380; 
scope  of,  247;  significance  of,  246- 
247;  spread  of  at  any  grade  level, 
248;  teacher’s  part  in  caring  for, 
250  ff.;  use  of  standardized  tests 
in  determining,  248-249 
Individualization,  trend  toward  in 
junior  college  courses,  148-151 
Individual  needs,  as  basis  for  the  lan¬ 
guage  arts  program,  72,  80-81,  97, 
115,  130,  134,  181,  183,  189,  250 
ff.;  of  junior  college  students,  158- 
160;  of  junior  high  school  pupils, 
112;  of  preprimary  school  pupils, 
79-82;  of  primary  pupils,  86-88;  of 
pupils  in  intermediate  grades,  96- 
97;  of  senior  college  and  graduate 
students,  160-162;  of  senior  high 
school  pupils,  129;  methods  of 
analyzing,  61,  68,  255-256,  418- 
420;  providing  for  in  reading,  257- 
259,  379-380;  providing  for  in 
speaking,  260-261;  providing  for 
in  spelling,  260;  providing  for  in 
writing,  259-260 

Individuals,  ways  in  which  teachers 
can  get  acquainted  with  pupils  as, 
90,  140,  222-223,  251-262,  420  ff. 
Integration,  of  language  arts  with 


other  studies  and  activities,  47,  69, 
72,  118-119,  136-137,  181-182, 
193-197,  198  ff.;  of  separate  as¬ 
pects  of  the  language  arts,  70-71, 
95,  103,  193-197,  326-327;  prac¬ 
tices  and  problems  of  at  various 
levels.  111  ff.,  201-210 

Intelligence  tests,  use  of,  249,  256 

Interests,  methods  of  discovering 
pupil,  423,  427-428;  providing  for 
specialized,  131-132 

Intermediate-grade  child,  character¬ 
istics  of,  18-20,  96-97;  language 
arts  program  for,  96-110;  language 
needs  of,  98  ff. 

Interviewing,  developing  the  skills  of, 
50,  51,  60,  116,  131,  135,  183,  313 

Inventory,  value  of  in  determining 
abilities  and  needs  of  pupils,  255- 
256 

Jespersen,  Otto,  cited,  275,  281 

Johnson,  Wendell,  quoted,  337 

Journalism,  study  of,  27,  164,  170, 
172,  187 

Junior  colleges,  characteristics  and 
problems  of  students  in,  24-26; 
communication  courses  in,  144- 
153;  confusion  in  objectives  of, 
143;  conventional  courses  in,  143- 
144;  courses  for  the  general  stu¬ 
dent  at,  154-156;  diversity  of  goals 
in  programs  of,  143-144;  literature 
courses  in,  153-154;  meeting  in¬ 
dividual  needs  of  students  in,  158- 
160;  need  for  student-centered 
courses  in,  156-158;  orientation  of 
students  in,  144;  required  courses 
in,  143;  variety  of  functions  of, 
141-142 

Junior  high  school  pupils,  character¬ 
istics  and  problems  of,  20-22,  112; 
language  arts  program  for,  115- 
128;  language  needs  of,  112-115 

Keats,  John,  quoted,  401 

La  Brant,  Lou,  quoted,  251,  254-255, 
260 

Language,  as  an  integral  part  of 
activities  in  intermediate  grades, 
99-103;  as  a  social  instrument,  9, 
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13-15,  33-34,  246-248;  competent 
use  of  for  vocational  purposes,  as 
a  goal  of  the  language  arts,  51; 
continuity  of  growth  in  learning, 
16,  31-32,  39-40,  108-110,  140; 
effective  use  of  in  daily  life,  as  a 
goal  of  the  language  arts  course, 
45-47,  87-88,  97-98,  99-102,  192- 
193;  emotive  aspects  of,  409-411; 
factors  that  promote  growth  in, 
81-82;  junior  college  courses  in  the 
nature  and  development  of,  151; 
planning  experiences  in  to  satisfy 
individual  abilities  and  needs,  256- 
257;  senior  college  programs  in, 
171,  172.  See  also  English  lan¬ 
guage 

Language  arts  curriculum,  aims  of  at 
various  levels,  181  ff.;  basic  ques¬ 
tions  in  planning,  70-76,  179;  chart 
showing  steps  in  development  of, 
62-67;  Commission’s  view  of  a 
good,  14-15;  community  needs  as 
a  basis  for,  6,  56,  68;  determining 
scope  and  content  of,  55,  59-68; 
duties  of  commission  in  guiding 
the  making  of,  56;  duties  of  verti¬ 
cal  and  horizontal  committees  in 
building,  58-59;  goals  of,  6-7,  14- 
15,  181;  group  interests  and  needs 
as  a  basis  for  planning,  59-60,  180, 
182;  interrelating  varied  phases  of 
the  language  arts  in,  70-71,  181- 
184,  195-196;  meeting  needs  of  in¬ 
dividual  pupils  in,  72,  189,  264- 
265;  need  of  continuous  study  and 
adaptation  of,  264,  265;  need  of 
framework  of  aims  in  planning, 
181;  planned  versus  incidental 
programs  in,  71,  179  ff.;  planning 
at  the  college  and  university  level, 
186-188;  planning  at  the  elemen¬ 
tary-school  level,  181-182;  plan¬ 
ning  at  the  secondary-school  level, 
183-186;  providing  for  grammar 
and  linguistics  in,  72-73;  provid¬ 
ing  for  listening  in,  74;  providing 
for  literature  in,  75-76;  providing 
for  reading  in,  75-76;  providing  for 
speech  and  writing  in,  73-74,  185; 
providing  for  study  of  mass  media 
of  communication  in,  74;  question 


of  grade  placement  of  materials  in 
planning,  188-189;  question  of 
minimum  essentials  in  planning, 
188-190;  question  of  promotional 
policies  in  planning,  190-191;  rela¬ 
tion  of  to  life  of  the  school,  72,  180; 
relation  of  to  the  library,  72;  rela¬ 
tionship  of  to  the  total  curriculum, 
72,  121,  198  ff.;  trends  of  toward 
integrated  teaching,  181-184,  326- 
327;  two  basic  principles  of,  12- 
15;  various  studies  to  be  provided 
for  in,  195-197;  weighing  the  rela¬ 
tive  emphasis  upon  various  activi¬ 
ties  to  be  included  in,  70-71,  191- 
195.  See  also  Language  arts  pro¬ 
gram 

Language  arts  program,  and  the  goals 
of  American  education,  6  ff.;  based 
on  pupils’  needs,  interests,  and  ex¬ 
periences,  80-81,  87-88,  97  ff.,  112- 
113,  121,  130,  134,  160-162,  192- 
195;  crucial  issues  in  determining, 
70-76;  evaluating  results  of,  69,  76, 
263-264,  418-422,  424-435;  for  in¬ 
termediate  grades,  96  ff.;  for  junior 
colleges,  144  ff.;  for  junior  high 
schools,  112  ff.;  for  preprimary 
grades,  79  ff.;  for  primary  grades, 
86  ff.;  for  senior  colleges,  160  ff.; 
for  senior  high  schools,  130  ff.; 
goals  of,  3ff.;  grade  placement  of 
materials  for,  188-189.  See  also 
Language  arts  curriculum 

Language  skills,  acquiring  through 
use,  119-121;  development  of  in 
and  for  all  subjects,  200-201;  de¬ 
velopment  of  through  direct  and/ 
or  functional  methods,  61,  99,  103- 
106,  109,  115,  125,  135;  essential 
to  learning  all  subjects,  198-199; 
pupils’  needs  as  basis  for  determin¬ 
ing  program  in,  61;  value  of  de¬ 
veloping  functionally,  61 

Leisure-time  activities,  stimulating 
desire  for  enriched,  48-49,  205, 
217-218,  244-245,  354-355 

Letters,  as  a  medium  of  written  ex¬ 
pression,  93-94,  102,  321-322;  pro¬ 
viding  pupils  opportunities  to 
write  effective,  51,  108-109,  115, 
131,  135,  140 
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Librarian,  and  reading  guidance, 
233-234;  as  aid  in  teaching  pupils 
proper  use  of  reference  works,  238- 
239;  as  helper  in  planning  class¬ 
room  activities,  234,  242-243;  serv¬ 
ices  of  to  schools  without  libraries, 
227;  services  of  to  underprivileged 
children,  222-223;  the  teacher  as, 
228-229;  the  “visiting”  or  “float¬ 
ing,”  227,  236-238 
Library,  activities  within  the  class¬ 
room,  227-228,  235-236;  as  an  aid 
in  developing  leisure-time  activi¬ 
ties,  48-49;  as  center  for  reading 
experiences  to  be  shared,  231-232; 
as  “textbook”  in  core  programs, 
240-241;  browsing  in,  91-92,  242; 
classroom  visits  to,  226-227;  learn¬ 
ing  resources  and  use  of,  19,  405- 
406;  making  schedules  for  use  of 
high  school,  234-235;  relation  of 
to  the  language  arts  program,  72, 
224  ff.;  services  of  to  college  stu¬ 
dents,  243-244;  services  of  to  ele¬ 
mentary-school  pupils,  225  ff.;  stu¬ 
dent’s  own,  244;  using  for  various 
purposes,  50,  114,  121,  135,  224- 
225,  229-231,  239-243 
Library  research,  training  in,  26 
Listening,  as  a  neglected  aspect  of 
communication,  328-329;  as  an  im¬ 
portant  mode  of  learning,  83,  86- 
87,  92,  331-332;  compared  with 
reading  as  to  relative  importance 
in  language  arts  program,  190  ff.; 
critical,  337-338;  developing  liter¬ 
ary  appreciation  through  experi¬ 
ences  in,  340-342;  developing  skills 
in  four  kinds  of,  332-343;  develop¬ 
mental  program  in,  346-347; 
diagnosing  skills  in,  336-337,  347, 
433-435;  everyday  uses  of,  330- 
331;  importance  of  in  modern  life, 
329-332;  motivation  of,  333;  re¬ 
search  in  as  basis  for  planning  pro¬ 
gram  in,  145,  346;  teacher’s  voice 
as  instrument  in  developing  skills 
in,  345-346;  teaching  at  prepri¬ 
mary  level,  82-83;  teaching  in  in¬ 
termediate  grades,  103;  teaching  in 
junior  colleges,  144-145;  teaching 
in  junior  high  schools,  124-125; 


teaching  in  secondary  schools,  186; 
using  mechanical  aids  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in,  344-345 

Literature,  aesthetic  values  of,  389- 
391;  and  civilized  living,  374-375; 
and  ethics,  386;  and  moral  percep¬ 
tion,  43-44,  223;  and  personal  de¬ 
velopment,  42-43,  185,  206,  223, 
375-376,  383;  and  social  growth, 
9-10,  42,  51-54;  as  a  means  of 
understanding  today’s  world,  5;  as 
an  aid  in  promoting  understanding 
of  varied  cultures,  53-54;  as  an  aid 
in  strengthening  democratic  ideals, 
53-54;  definition  of,  374;  direct 
study  of,  386-389;  evaluation  of  by 
student,  404-405;  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  study  of,  395-396;  goals  in 
study  of,  375-376,  389-391;  hin¬ 
drances  to  appreciation  of,  376;  in¬ 
dividual  interests,  needs,  and  abili¬ 
ties  as  a  guide  in  the  study  of,  377- 
381;  relating  to  fine  arts,  139;  rela¬ 
tion  of  to  integrated  language  arts 
program,  184-185;  sharing  orally, 
406;  study  of  as  a  revelation  of 
human  experience,  9-10,  137,  383, 
386;  tests  of  appreciation  of,  425- 
427;  use  of  in  vocational  training, 
51;  use  of  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  in  study  of,  391-392;  use  of 
motion  pictures,  radio,  and  tele¬ 
vision  in  study  of,  392-394;  using 
recordings  in  teaching  of,  394; 
values  of  summarized,  374-375, 
389-391 

Literature  courses,  American,  155, 
165,  173,  187,  388;  chronological- 
or  historical-survey,  153,  155,  165, 
387-388;  contemporary,  165-166, 
186;  English,  186,  388;  in  criticism, 
164,  173;  in  study  of  individual 
authors,  164,  167,  388-389;  ma¬ 
terials  of  varying  difficulty  needed 
for,  379;  methods  of  organizing, 
381-389;  Old-English,  173;  pro¬ 
viding  individual  guidance  in,  223, 
381-383;  thematic  organization  of, 
383-386,  390-391;  types  organiza¬ 
tion  of,  155,  164,  167,  187,  386- 
387;  wide  range  of  materials 
needed  for,  380;  world,  166,  174 
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Literature  instruction,  in  intermedi¬ 
ate  grades,  107-108;  in  junior  col¬ 
leges,  153-156,  186-188;  in  junior 
high  school  grades,  118,  126-127; 
in  senior  high  schools,  136,  138- 
139,  184-185;  in  the  primary 

grades,  92-93 

Lohnas,  Lucile,  quoted,  339-340 

Magazines,  as  adjuncts  to  study  of 
literature,  391-392;  evaluating,  21, 
25,  48,  102,  362-368;  for  recrea¬ 
tional  reading,  23,  48,  136;  values 
gained  from,  23,  26,  48,  183,  241 
Martin,  Laura  K.,  quoted,  370 
Mass  media  of  communication,  as 
means  of  enriching  study  of  litera¬ 
ture,  391-394;  attitudes  of  educa¬ 
tors  toward,  350-351;  importance 
of  in  life  of  today,  348-350;  in¬ 
fluence  on  ideas  and  ideals  of 
youth,  48,  329-330;  intelligent  use 
of,  as  a  goal  of  language  arts,  48; 
methods  of  instruction  in,  172, 
368-371;  need  for  criteria  in  judg¬ 
ing,  23,  25,  48,  349,  351;  questions 
for  classroom  discussion  of,  352- 
366;  relation  of  to  reading,  listen¬ 
ing,  and  expression,  372-373;  situ¬ 
ations  in  which  students  encounter, 
349-350;  sources  of  information 
about,  366-368;  stimulating  use  of, 
48,  49,  127,  136,  138;  task  of  lan¬ 
guage  arts  teacher  in  dealing  with, 
371-373;  unit  study  of  in  high 
school  and  college,  369.  See  also 
Communication,  Listening,  Maga¬ 
zines,  Motion  Pictures,  Radio,  and 
Television 

Maturity,  growing  into  through  lan¬ 
guage  arts  experiences,  9-10,  14- 

15,  48-49,  375;  growing  into 
through  social  experiences,  13,  14, 

16,  22,  23,  129;  variations  in  in¬ 
dividuals’  attainment  of,  32-33, 
248-249 

Mercer,  Jesse,  quoted,  340 
Miller,  Joaquin,  quoted,  401 
Milton,  John,  quoted,  348,  413 
Minimum  essentials,  attitude  of  Cur¬ 
riculum  Commission  toward,  37- 
38,  71,  188-190 
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Mood  and  purpose,  perceiving 
author’s,  401-402 

Moral  perception,  as  a  goal  of  lan¬ 
guage  arts,  43-44;  reading  as  a 
means  of  gaining,  43-44 
Motion  pictures,  as  adjuncts  to  the 
study  of  literature,  392-394;  evalu¬ 
ating,  48,  352-355;  use  of,  23,  26, 
48,  127,  136,  354-356.  See  also 
Mass  media  of  communication 

Newspapers,  as  adjuncts  in  teaching 
literature,  391-392;  evaluating,  21, 
25,  48,  152,  360-362;  study  of  in 
senior  colleges,  172.  See  also  Mass 
media  of  communication 
Nichols,  Ralph  G.,  quoted,  335-336 
Note-taking,  teaching  the  skills  of, 
50,  119,  224 

Objective  standardized  tests,  use  of  in 
evaluating,  appreciation  of  litera¬ 
ture,  425-426;  handwriting,  429; 
listening,  433-435;  reading  skill 
and  comprehension,  424-425; 
speech  and  voice,  432;  spelling, 
429-430;  writing,  428-429.  See 
also  Evaluation 

Opinions,  developing  pupil’s  ability 
to  form  sound,  119,  135,  241,  320; 
teaching  respect  for  others’,  53-54 
Organizing  materials,  teaching  skills 
of,  50,  104,  115,  119 
Orientation,  25,  89,  113-115,  144 

Paragraphing,  teaching,  105 
Parliamentary  procedure,  teaching  as 
a  part  of  speech  program,  317 
Perrin,  Porter  G.,  quoted,  187 
Personal  development,  as  a  goal  of 
language  arts,  6  ff.,  41-43,  128; 
reading  as  a  means  of,  9-10,  42-43 
Personal  experiences,  as  subjects  for 
language  arts,  83,  206,  207-208, 
319;  values  of  sharing,  46 
Personal  interests,  growth  in,  as  a 
goal  of  language  arts,  48-49 
Personality  and  social  behavior,  eval¬ 
uating  pupil’s,  420-424 
Poetry,  enjoyment  of,  85,  88,  92,  93, 
102,  107,  341;  interpretation  of, 
101,  139,  184,  400-401,  412-413; 
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Poetry  ( continued ) 

study  of  in  senior  high  school,  139, 
184;  writing,  94,  101,  120,  127, 
206 

Pooley,  Robert  C.,  quoted,  277 

Preprimary  child,  characteristics  and 
problems  of,  16-17,  79-81;  de¬ 
veloping  good  initial  attitudes 
toward  language  and  reading  in, 
85;  language  arts  program  for,  82- 
86;  language  needs  of,  80-82; 
stimulating  desire  of  to  read  and 
write,  86 

Primary  child,  characteristics  and 
problems  of,  17-18,  86-87;  lan¬ 
guage  arts  program  for,  87-95;  lan¬ 
guage  needs  of,  79-81,  86-87 

Progress,  developing  criteria  for 
evaluating,  263-264;  keeping  rec¬ 
ords  of,  109.  See  also  Evaluation 
of  language  arts  instruction 

Promotion,  difficulty  of  determining 
standards  for,  37-38,  71,  190-191; 
policies  of  in  colleges,  270;  policies 
of  in  regard  to  superior  pupils,  267- 
268 

Pronunciation,  developing  skill  in, 
82-83,  103 

Propaganda,  detecting  and  analyz¬ 
ing,  21,  48,  138,  152,  241,  330, 
338,  409-410 

Publications,  school,  as  media  for 
writing  and  self-expression,  119, 
128,  322-323 

Public  speaking,  as  part  of  speech 
program,  312-313;  senior  college 
courses  in,  164 

Punctuation,  teaching,  47,  95,  105, 
109,  119,  120,  185,  286,  287-288, 
324 

Pupil  evaluation,  of  own  and  class¬ 
mates’  work  and  progress,  46,  50, 
88-89,  105,  182,  263-264,  421-422 

Radio,  as  a  medium  for  motivating 
interest  in  speech  improvement, 
315-316;  as  a  medium  of  propa¬ 
ganda  for  ideologies,  48,  330;  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  study  of  litera¬ 
ture,  392-394;  as  an  influence  on 
the  thinking  of  young  people,  48, 
329-331;  as  an  interest  of  youth, 


18,  26,  48,  85;  evaluating,  23,  25, 
48,  103,  356-358;  use  of  in  lan¬ 
guage  arts  courses,  127,  136,  152, 
172.  See  also  Mass  media  of  com¬ 
munication 

Readiness,  for  language  arts  experi¬ 
ences,  31-32;  for  reading,  89 

Reading,  aloud,  92,  121,  406;  com¬ 
pared  with  listening  as  to  relative 
value  in  language  arts  program, 
190  ff.;  competent  use  of  for  voca¬ 
tional  purposes,  as  a  goal  of  lan¬ 
guage  arts,  51;  critical  and  evalua¬ 
tive,  404;  criticism  of  older 
methods  of  teaching,  75;  early 
steps  in,  90-91;  evaluating  pro¬ 
gress  in,  424-425;  for  personal 
values,  9,  26,  154,  240-241;  guid¬ 
ance  in,  21,  26,  49,  75,  223,  233, 
240-241,  244,  381-383;  importance 
of  wide,  91;  individualized  pro¬ 
grams  in,  257-259;  leisure-time, 
205,  217-218;  oral,  as  part  of 
speech  program,  313,  340;  range  of 
pupil  ability  in,  377-378;  rate  of 
determined  by  various  factors,  47, 
402;  selective  or  topical,  403; 
special  teachers  for,  207,  220-221; 
to  gain  social  insight,  9-10.  See 
also  Developmental  reading  pro¬ 
gram,  Reading  skills,  and  Remedial 
reading 

Reading  interests,  at  college  level,  26- 
27,  44;  at  intermediate-grade  level, 
18-19,  42,  107-108;  at  junior  high 
school  level,  21,  42-43,  122-123, 
126-127;  at  primary-school  level, 
17,  42,  91,  92;  at  senior  high  school 
level,  44,  134-135;  evaluating,  427- 
428 

Reading  skills,  developing  at  inter- 
mediate-grade  level,  19,  106-107; 
developing  at  junior  high  school 
level,  115,  118,  125,  205;  develop¬ 
ing  at  primary-school  level,  89-92; 
developing  at  secondary-school 
level,  140,  186,  205;  evaluating, 
424-425;  regular  versus  special 
teachers  for  developing,  220;  pur¬ 
pose  in  teaching,  193-194.  See  also 
Reading  and  Developmental  read¬ 
ing  program 
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Recordings,  use  of  in  evaluation,  431- 
433;  use  of  in  language  arts  classes, 
85,  138,  343,  394-395 
Reference  problems,  use  of  library  in 
solving,  229-231 

Reference  sources,  teaching  the  use 
of,  50,  96 
Referents,  412-413 
Remedial  reading,  procedures  in  pro¬ 
viding  for,  220,  397-398 
Reports,  as  media  for  writing,  320- 
321;  developing  skills  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  oral  and  written,  50,  51,  102, 
115,  117,  135,  140,  224 
Research,  changing  attitudes  toward 
scholarly,  in  graduate  schools,  29, 
174;  teaching  of,  224;  use  of  as 
basis  for  planning  and  evaluating 
language  arts  program,  61,  68,  193, 
301,  346-347 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  quoted,  400-401 
Self-expression,  importance  of,  8 
Semantics,  contributions  of  to  the 
problem  of  meaning,  407-413;  de¬ 
fined,  407-408;  knowledge  of 
gained  through  writing,  323;  prob¬ 
lems  of  teaching,  75-76,  406  ff.; 
study  of  in  colleges,  151,  164.  See 
also  Abstractions,  Referents,  and 
Words 

Senior  college  students,  characteris¬ 
tics,  goals,  and  problems  of,  26-28; 
programs  for,  164-176 
Senior  high  school  pupils,  character¬ 
istics  and  problems  of,  22-24,  129; 
language  arts  program  for,  130- 
140;  language  needs  of,  129 
Sentences  and  paragraphs,  under¬ 
standing,  398 

Sex  characteristics,  at  various  levels 
of  growth,  17,  18,  20,  22,  24,  28, 
96 

Shakespeare,  William,  quoted,  400, 
411 

Sharing  books,  through  discussion, 
231-232 

Slow  learners,  grouping  of,  267;  pro¬ 
viding  suitable  materials  and  ex¬ 
periences  for,  288-289,  379-380, 
384 

Smith,  Dora  V.,  quoted,  258 
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Social  adjustment,  measurement  and 
study  of,  263-264 

Social  insight,  gained  through  read- 
ing,  9 

Social  sensitivity,  as  a  goal  of  lan¬ 
guage  arts,  7,  51;  growth  in,  33- 
34,  83 

Society,  individual’s  responsibility  to, 
7,  14-15 

Sociometric  devices,  use  of,  256 

Socrates,  quoted,  412 

Speaking,  developing  skills  in,  at  in¬ 
termediate-grade  level,  103-104; 
at  junior  college  level,  144-147, 
150-151;  at  junior  high  school 
level,  124-125;  at  preprimary- 
school  level,  83;  at  primary-school 
level,  87 ;  at  secondary-school  level, 
185;  at  senior  college  level,  162- 
163,  168-169 

Specialized  courses,  in  colleges  and 
graduate  schools,  26,  28,  146-147, 
160-161,  166,  208-209;  in  high 
schools,  132-134 

Speech,  evaluating  pupil’s  progress 
in,  431-433;  experiences  providing 
practice  in,  51,  305-306,  310-317; 
handling  disabilities  in,  220-221, 
261,  303,  318-319;  importance  of 
in  fostering  understanding  of  dem¬ 
ocratic  living,  302-303,  311;  in¬ 
dividual  differences  in,  150,  260, 
304-305;  interrelationships  with 
writing,  303-305;  motivation  of 
program  in,  306-307;  specialized 
courses  in  at  junior  colleges,  146- 
147;  special  problems  in  teaching 
of,  309  ff.;  special  teachers  for, 
220-221;  training  in  fundamentals 
of,  318;  use  of  for  communication 
of  ideas,  306,  307.  See  also  Speak¬ 
ing 

Speech  contests,  317-318 

Spelling,  evaluating  progress  in,  429- 
430;  methods  of  teaching,  325; 
providing  for  individual  differ¬ 
ences  in,  260;  teaching  at  second¬ 
ary-school  level,  185;  teaching  in 
intermediate  grades,  105-106; 
teaching  in  junior  high  schools, 
119;  teaching  in  primary  grades, 
94 
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Standards,  minimum.  See  Minimum 
essentials 

Stewart,  Nathaniel,  quoted,  243-244 

Story-telling,  as  a  means  of  develop¬ 
ing  language  arts  skills,  85,  121, 
319,  332 

Strebel,  Jane,  quoted,  242-243 

Structure  or  design,  detecting,  as  a 
skill  of  reading,  398-399 

Superior  learners.  See  Gifted  learners 

Teachers,  special  versus  regular  in 
language  arts  courses,  207,  220- 
221 

Teacher-training  programs,  149-150, 
174-175 

Television,  as  adjunct  to  study  of 
literature,  392-394;  as  a  medium 
for  motivating  interest  in  speech 
improvement,  315-316;  as  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  thinking  of  youth, 
48,  329-330;  as  an  interest  of 
youth,  23,  26,  48,  85;  evaluating, 
23,  48,  103,  359-360;  uses  of  in 
language  arts  courses,  127,  136, 
152.  See  also  Mass  media  of  com¬ 
munication 

Term  papers,  training  in  writing  of, 
26 

Tests  and  measurements,  as  guides 
in  building  curriculum,  61,  68;  as 
index  to  difficulty  of  reading  ma¬ 
terials,  379-380;  as  tools  in  evaluat¬ 
ing  instruction,  418  ff.;  new  type, 
used  at  junior  colleges,  152-153. 
See  also  Objective  standardized 
tests 

Tonal  effect,  developing  appreciation 
of,  413 

Tupper,  Martin,  quoted,  331 

Units  of  instruction,  bases  for  select¬ 
ing,  61,  130;  for  orientation,  113- 
115;  in  junior  high  school,  116- 
117,  121-123;  in  senior  high 

school,  130,  135-140;  relating  lan¬ 
guage  processes  and  skills  to  ex¬ 
perience-based,  61,  119-121 

Usage,  levels  of,  47,  278;  standards 
of,  17,  20;  teaching,  47,  84,  87, 
104,  185,  193 


Verbalism,  danger  of,  98,  412 
Vocabulary,  development  of,  8,  47, 
83,  86,  103,  106.  See  also  Words 
Vocational  competence,  general  edu¬ 
cation  as  a  contribution  to,  11;  lan¬ 
guage  arts  as  an  aid  to,  11-12,  51, 
163;  preparation  for,  7,  51,  163- 
164 

Vocational  English,  criteria  for 
course  in,  221-222;  special  courses 
in,  221-222 

Vocational  interests,  youth’s,  21,  23, 
51,  117,  129,  138 

Waldrep,  Reef,  quoted,  238-239 
Whitman,  Walt,  quoted,  413 
Wilt,  Miriam  E.,  quoted,  334 
Witty,  Paul,  quoted,  254-255 
Woodberry,  George,  quoted,  273 
Words,  as  an  influence  on  personal 
behavior  and  attitudes,  8-9; 
changes  in  meanings  of,  408;  con¬ 
textual  clues  to  meanings  of,  91, 
398,  408;  developing  pupils’  re¬ 
spect  for  as  a  means  of  communi¬ 
cation,  8;  emotional  aspects  of,  76, 
409-410,  411;  “loaded,”  411; 

methods  of  attacking  unfamiliar, 
91,  94,  398;  multiple  meanings  of, 
75,  98,  408;  recognizing,  91,  398 
Work,  establishing  effective  habits 
of,  as  a  goal  of  language  arts,  7, 
49-50 

Writing,  as  a  means  of  fostering  un¬ 
derstanding  of  democratic  ideals, 

302- 303;  as  a  means  of  under¬ 
standing  semantics,  323;  as  a 
source  of  understanding  the  in¬ 
dividual  pupil,  254-255;  evaluat¬ 
ing  pupil’s  ability  in,  428-429;  ex¬ 
periences  providing  practice  in, 
93-94,  305-306;  functions  of,  303; 
individual  differences  in,  304-305; 
interrelationships  with  speech, 

303- 305;  motivation  of  program 
in,  306-307;  sensing  structure  or 
design  in,  398-399;  skills  involved 
in,  303,  307-308;  subjects  and  op¬ 
portunities  for,  319-322;  teaching 
at  junior  college  level,  147;  teach¬ 
ing  at  junior  high  school  level,  124; 
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teaching  at  secondary-school  level, 
185;  teaching  at  senior  college 
level,  169-171;  teaching  in  inter¬ 
mediate  grades,  105-106;  teaching 


in  primary  grades,  87,  93-94; 
technical  skills  learned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with,  324-325;  use  of  for  com¬ 
munication  of  ideas,  306,  307 
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